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ACTS 
DOUGLAS BROWNING 


_ = INVESTIGATION Of the nature of human freedom requires a 


prior consideration of the nature of acts in general and the nature 
of acts of will in particular. In what follows I will make some 
preparatory observations on these topics. 

It seems clear, on the face of it, that men act and bodies 
behave. Philosophers have often drawn our attention to the sorts 
of actions men perform. Moral choice, it is said, involves an act of 
will. Knowledge involves an act of judgment, an act of inference, 
or an act of synthesis. Some say there are acts of apprehension, 
consciousness, attention, doubting, sensing, remembering. 
Others include acts of abstraction and acts of spatialization. But 
one may ask what the evidence is for all of these actions. Do we 
observe or introspect our acts? Do we merely infer them? If we 
do not run across contents in our experience which we are willing 
to call acts, what can we mean by talking of acts at all? Perhaps 
there are no acts. Perhaps men, like bodies, simply behave. 

Let us consider this problem in more detail. 

(1 Do we perceive acts? Now obviously we do observe 
behavior, but behavior is at best an effect or a concomitant of the 
act itself. We see the human movement which follows upon 
choice, judgment, apprehension, but we do not see the choice or 
the judgment or the apprehension. To speak more carefully, from 
the behavior of others we can only infer such acts. So long as we 
remain at the level of perception, we must describe human 
behavior in terms of stimulus and response. 

(2) Do we, then, introspect acts? The answer here, too, 
must be that we do not. We encounter in introspection images, 
thoughts, desires, feelings, memories, marginal - stirrings, 
Bergson’s continuous flux. Such contents may give evidence of 
acts, be effects of acts, accompany acts, but they are not the acts 
themselves. For example, neither the judgment before the mind, 
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nor the feeling of conviction that attends it, nor the feeling of 
having made up one’s mind that precedes it, is the act of judgment 
or inference. Involved in the notion of an act of judgment are 
four elements, (a) the antecedent conditions and reasons, (b) the 
resultant judgment itself, (c) a complex of attendant feelings. 
(d) the judging. We find by introspection the first three, but the 
fourth, the judging itself, we do not find. Or consider acts of 
will. We can introspect the cognitive elements—purposes, inten- 
tions, ends-in-view—on the one hand, and the affective elements 
the feeling of being-impelled-towards, the feeling of choice, the 
feeling of setting-oneself-to-effect, the feeling of effort—on the 
other. But no one of these is the act of choice, the choosing, 
itself. Itis the same with all of the candidates for actions. We find 
attention, its felt concomitants, its antecedents, but not the act of 
attending, We find abstractions, but no abstracting: thoughts, 
but no thinking. Acts do not look like, smell like, sound like, feel 
like anything, for they are not contents of either perception or 
introspection. Acts are not sensations. Further, we cannot even 
conceive of an act being introspected, since acts are not the sorts of 
things which can be sensed at all, 

(3) Are acts merely inferred entities? That we often do 
talk of inferring acts from behavior or introspected contents can- 
not be disputed. The question is whether acts are nothing more 
than inferred entities. It appears that if acts are neither perceived 
nor introspected, they can only be inferred. It may be suggested 
that acts are like dispositions, never encountered in experience but 
only assumed, usually in order to save a theory. A positivist would 
deny their existence. Any traditional empiricist would deny their 
meaningfulness, since an idea of an act is neither derived from not 
reducible to sensations. 

This, then, is the problem with which we are faced on the 
traditional empirical approach. The conclusion that acts are 
fictions follows from the contention that they are the sorts of things 
which are either seen or only inferred. Since they are not the sorts 


of things which are either seen, felt, or touched, they must be 


convenient fictions or perhaps something worse, simple confusions. 


The argument rests upon the notion that if acts exist, they must 


be in some sense seen. But this is sheer perversity. It is, | think, 
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quite clear that acts are not the sorts of things we see, but the sorts 
of things we do. Acts are not found lying about, but done. We 
see colors, we smell odors, we feel pain, but we perform actions. 
Nor is it true that all acts are simply inferred entities. I can move 
my arm. I can choose to remain silent. 1 can fix my gaze on the 
half-moon. | can turn my attention to the consideration of a 
philosophical doctrine. 1 can act. | have acted. I need not 
infer it. But what | see and what I taste, smell, feel, introspect, 
observe is not ever the act itself.’ 

Whatever occurs may be called an event. The empirical claim 
is that all knowledge of such occurrences rests on experience. More 
strictly, the contention is that all occurrences are of the sort that 
they could in principle at least be observed or introspected. — If 
we accept the limitations of this terminology, acts cannot be classed 
as events at all. Perhaps we should adopt this language, for in a 


perfectly good sense it may be said that acts do not simply occur. 


They do not just happen. They do not come to pass. And certainly, 


acts are not events one runs across or encounters in the world, 
either by close observation of behavior or practiced introspection. 

This is so very obvious. I suppose, however, that critical- 
minded philosophers should be forgiven to some extent for their 
waywardness in refusing to admit an existential status to acts. 
There is, first of all, the fact that certain philosophers have inferred 
acts of dubious sorts which by their very nature cannot be directly 
experienced. There may be, after all, acts of abstraction, spatial- 
ization, synthesis, sensing, and so on, but their existence at least 
is suspect. In the same manner, sensory events are often inferred 
which cannot be directly experienced, either because they are given 
but not attended to, or because they are given but pre-perceptual. 
Certain epistemologies distinguish sensation and perception; 
others distinguish conscious data from subconscious data, Again, 
there may be such affairs, but scepticism is certainly warranted. 
It would be ridiculous to conclude from the fact that certain such 


suspicious sensory events are inferred that all sensory events are. 


1 We could, of course, broaden the usage of ‘see,’ ‘sense,’ ‘intro- 
spect,’ etc., to cover experience of acts, but such usage would do violence 
to the traditional terminology, in terms of which all such experiencings are 
conceived as in some sense a finding. 
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The same holds true for acts. Certain odd kinds of acts are indeed 
inferred. But we must not be led to conclude that all acts are. 
Some acts are done quite consciously. ’ 


However, the major reason for such blindness to the fact of 


action is historical. Traditional empiricism emasculates the expe- 


riential world, rendering it sterile and impotent. Indeed, it 
construes the universe as feminine in essence, a mere passive show. 
Hume’s analysis of experience not only precludes acts but even 
behavior, since there is no place among impressions or ideas for 
change or duration. For Hume experience is a succession of states. 
Bergson’s contention is that we experience duration itself. 
Change, motion, behavior, and all such entities involving duration, 
cannot be manufactured out of the instantaneous states of the 
Humean view. We must concede that Bergson is the more 
sophisticated empiricist. But even Bergson does not find the act 
among experiences. Change is not action. Witness, for example, 
Bergson’s proposal to solve the old problem of the unity of the self 
by referring us to an experience of unity in multiplicity, i.e., the 
self as revealed to intuition as a “confused multiplicity” of inter- 
penetrating states. He states that philosophy will understand this 
“only when it recovers possession of the simple intuition of the 
self by the self.” * But Bergson does not note that he has forced 
a new duality on us here. On the one hand we have the self as 
intuited, and on the other, the self that performs the intuition 
We have the self that is passive and is seen and the self that is 
active and knows. The problem becomes critical when we consider 
Bergson’s doctrine that acts of conceptualization, intellectualiza- 
tion, spatialization, construe a world for practical purposes, which 
is to be distinguished from reality as revealed by intuition. The 
self revealed by intuition, though it may be quite dynamic and still 
show a structure that can be made particular, static, and practical, 
is not itself an actor or an act, and it does not indicate to us how it, 
or any self, can work for practical ends. In fact the entire 
Bergsonian machinery cannot explain the simple fact that a man 


acts. Just as Hume could not explain the simple fact of change 


* An Introduction to Metaphysics. T. E. Hulme’s translation. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955, p. 37. 
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and time, Bergson cannot explain action, He brings behavior back 
into philosophy at the expense of action. Yet he presupposes action 
in order to uncover a reality which precludes action. This is why 
his doctrine is so frustrating. In fact the entire history of the 
traditional empiricism is a history of self-castration. 

Outside of this tradition philosophers have fared better. 
Descartes based the existence of the self upon such mental action 
as imagining, remembering, doubting, etc. Kant, Fichte, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard, to name a_ few, 
assumed human action as the basic human fact. It would be a 
mistake to conclude, however, that the only justification that can 
be given for the existence of acts is an a priori one. As I intimated 
earlier, acts are experiential, but not in the mode in which the 
traditional empiricist allows. Concrete experience is much fuller, 
richer, more alive than he can bring himself to admit. This can- 
not be demonstrated. One must consult, as honestly as possible, 
his own universe of experience. 

Let us turn to this problem of the experience of acts. Con- 
sider acts of will. | wish to maintain that acts of volition are 


within the experience of any human being. Now acts, like colors, 


can only be known by direct experience. However, we can say of 


colors that they are the sorts of things one runs across in observa- 
tion. One does not run across acts. This indicates a fundamental 
distinction between modes of experiencing, which | will call doing 
and having. 

Two points need to be made at this juncture. (1) Everyone 
experiences acts of willing. (2) The content of experience is not 
always easily deciphered. 

1) Blind people do not observe colors; deaf people do not 
hear music. But every human being wills and consequently 
recognizes himself as an agent. We would probably admit that 
no adult human being is incapable of perception of some sort. A 
human being also behaves, overtly and covertly. Yet a human 
being is more than a behaving, perceiving animal. He is an actor 
by virtue both of thinking and willing. Yet if he were somehow 
altogether unconscious of such actions, a possibility | cannot under- 
stand, we would say he was human in a biological sense only. 


Hluman reality involves an awareness of action. Now sometimes 
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human beings lose their capacity to will. Sometimes their 
thoughts, attentions, and behavior happen to them but are not 
directed by them. We speak of such cases as that of psychosis or 
extreme neurosis. They only make clearer by contrast the expe- 
rience of willing.’ 

(2)  Itis hard to be clear about precisely what elements expe- 
rience does contain. One reason for this is that experience itself is 
not clear. | do not believe, however, that this is the reason why 
actions, particularly acts of will, are often left out of analyses of 
experience, Part of the reason is not that they are hard to find, 


but too easy. “It is,” Peirce has said, “extremely difficult to bring 


our attention to elements of experience which are continually 


present. For we have nothing in experience with which to 


contrast them; and without contrast, they cannot excite our atten- 


he traditional empiricist may ask What reasons do you have 
for concluding that an act is not reducible to behavior or to an introspected 
process or flux? You say that there is a difference in what is experienced 
but | seem to find no content of experience in excess of thes You say that 
I do, nonetheless, experience acts, yet it would appear that | am the best 
judge of that, and | contend that | do not here is no way that | know of 
that I can convince one who argues in this fashion that acts are experienced 
and that they are neither movements nor feelings, just as I may not be able 
to convince a determined behaviorist that thought is not a movement of 
muscles. Brand Blanshard says: “If a man insists stolidly and unwavering, 
that when he speaks of pleasure or pain, reflection or emotion, all he means 
by these words is certain bodily changes, and that he has not the slightest 
notion what is meant when anvone uses them in any other sense, argument 
becomes unprofitable The only way to dislodge him is to show that he 
sometimes speaks and acts as if he meant something else than what he 
claims, but if he insists that he has meant one thing all along, there is 
nothing more to be done. It is not that he has won the argument; he would 
be equally beyond dislodging if he held consistently that whenever he spoke 
of the moon he meant a round of green cheese You cannot persuade a 
person that he is confusing two things if he fails to see, or refuses to se 
that there are two things to confuse.” (The Nature of Thought, 1939 
p. 319.) I can, however, present to those who claim to fail to experience 
acts other reasons for distrusting any position which confuses movement 
and action. Here are two 1) There is the moral consideration that only 
movement open to choice is blameable. Movement and choice are, then 
distinct 2) There is a teleological consideration. Behavior, as such, is 
a datum within which no effective purpose can be distinguished \ 
consistent empiricist of the traditional sort would, however, simply deny 
the factuality of morality and purpose in the senses proposed 
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tion... The result is that round-about devices have to be resorted 
to in order to enable us to perceive what stares us in the face with a 
glare that, once noticed, becomes almost oppressive with its 
insistency.” * Now one is not always acting, but acts are indeed 
common to everyone in almost every hour of waking life. A phil- 
osopher learns to attend to such matters, but such attention is not 
gained without effort—and honesty. But such attention to acts is 
odd for still another reason. Attending is itself an act which 
generally has as its proximate object some aspect of perception. 
The simple reason for this is that contents of perception are indica- 
tions of an environment to be taken into account in either our 
thoughts or actions. When we pay attention to the color of the 
traflic light it is because we take it as a cue for action. Attention 
to the words of a novel meets the demands of thought. Hence, 
attention usually indicates “appreciation” or “contemplation,” in 
the sense in which an occurrence is appreciated and a view Is 
contemplated, i.e., as something one has passively before him. 
Sometimes we attend to thoughts or propositions, and then we 


speak of “entertaining” them. But acts are not contemplated, 


appreciated, or entertained, except in the sense in which we speak 


of a person deliberating upon some course of action. Here, how- 
ever, the objects of such attention are purposes, intentions, condi- 
tions, etc. It is true that in the developed moral consciousness acts 
of will once committed are considered for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether they are praiseworthy or blameworthy. Still, the 
focus of attention is not on the act itself, but on the motives and 
intentions involved. We are not in the habit of attending to the 
acts themselves, for we generally find it sufficient for our purposes 


merely to perform them.’ 


* Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Ed. by Hartshorne and 
Weiss. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931 1.134 
It might be helpful to consider the four arguments brought against 
the existence of acts of will by Gilbert Ryle in his book The Concept of 
Vind. These arguments are amateurish but popular, and I justify my 
consideration of them on the grounds that many so-called professional 
philosophers have taken them to heart. The arguments are: (1) “no one, 
save to endorse the theory, ever describes his own conduct in the 
recommended idioms,” i.e., in terms of “willing” or “volitions.” “by what 
sorts of predicates should they (acts of will) be described)” Are they 
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The question may arise whether. since willing is said to be 
Che quest ' whetl willing 1 to | 
experiential, one may be mistaken as to whether he has so acted. 


We often make errors of judgment in perception. Does the same 


hold for acts? May one judge that he has acted when he has not, 
or judge that he has not acted when he has? 


sudden, strong, difficult, disagreeable, etc.> This is the sort of argument of 
which the “ordinary language” philosophers are fond, though I cannot se¢ 
that it amounts to very much. It is clear in the first place that acts of will 
are not describable at all, at least not in the sense that objects of perception 
are. It is clear too that even if they were, men would not often concern 
themselves with describing them, for they habitually attend only to per 
ceptions, Still, we do sometimes talk of such matters We do not often 
at least in English) speak of “willing,” but we do speak of acts, decisions 
choices, which are distinct from mere behavior. We even speak of peopl 
doing things “of their own free will.” It is not hard to isolate Ryle’s erro: 
He distinguishes actions from willing and then points out that “novelists 
and “plain men” -do not speak of willing; but the fact is that they do speak 
of acting in precisely the sense in which we speak of acts of will. And even 
if they did not, I should not find this especially disturbing. I am interested 
in the truth of the matter, not in what ordinary men ordinarily concern 
themselves with. (2) KRyle’s second argument is no better. He states that 
since acts of will supposedly can only be inferred from the behavior of 
others, that we can never be sure whether they willed such behavior or not 
This makes the imputation of blame precarious. Further, we can nevet 
know in our own case whether our volition caused our subsequent behavior 
or not. In principle this argument is sound, though I am suspicious of such 
ultimate scepticism. But it is ineffectual in proving what it is supposed to 
prove, namely, the non-existence of acts of will Kant not only admits a 
lack of certitude as to such matters, but makes a point of stressing it. We 
cannot ascertain responsibility in the case of others. All such judgments 
rest on circumstantial evidence. Consult the court procedure where such 
questions are raised. Usually, however, we are content to determine the 
legal accountability involved, taking it for granted (unless the problem is 
posed by the defense) that since a man is a human being he is an agent 
i.e., an efficient actor. As to our own actions, we do know when we perform 
them, and whatever follows behaviorally, we are responsible for them 
Still, we do correlate physical behavior and acts of will, in the sense that 
both occur together, the act often lasting throughout the behavior, and to 
the degree that acts are committed with the physical behavior as contained 
within their intention. Ryle raises the issue of volitional efficacy here, and 
one soon sees that it is problem of mind-body interaction that underlies all 
of his discontent with volition His decision to solve this problem by 
deleting mind from the universe is no better than, and analogous to, the 
decision of Gatileo to solve the problem of the recalcitrance of qualities to 
measurement by ruling them out of reality. The trouble with both views 
is that they wink at experience in order to justify a theory. But this won't 
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This is not an easy question to answer. In the case of percep- 
tion, it is clear that mistakes are often made. One perceives a 
sandwich on the table, but on closer inspection it turns out to be a 
tuna salad. | raise my hand to wave hello to John and find myself 
saluting a stranger. In order to explain this discrepancy between 
different deliverances of perception, epistemologists have usually 
distinguished a given from an inferential element within percep- 
tion itself. One's mistake then lies not in the given but in the 
inference made from it. Can we apply the same analysis to judg- 
ments of willing? It is obvious that we cannot. For acts of will 
are acts through and through; they do not contain any element 
that could serve as a given. That is, when we experience acts, our 
experience is a doing and not a having, and bare incorrigible givens 
of any sort are experienced, if at all, by being found, encountered, 
had. 

\n immediate conclusion from this is that, whatever the status 
of perceptual experience, experience of willing is always fully 
conscious. One does not will to go to town unconsciously. This 
is only to say that when one chooses, one does so “deliberately.” * 
In the act itself there is no submerged element. One has direct 
and full experience of his action. 


But, unfortunately, this does not help solve the problem of the 


corrigibility or incorrigibility of judgments of action, for judg- 


do 3) Kyle's third criticism is a mere statement of the problem of “the 
connection between volition and movement.” The mystery deepens if one 
accepts a sort of Cartesian dualism. I must admit frankly that there remains 
the problem of finding a meaning for ‘body’ that will not leave us with 
such an irremediable duality. But the fact remains that we do act. We 
cannot solve all problems at once. (4) Here Ryle asks a peculiar question 
Are acts of will willed® This is like asking whether sensations are sensed 
Ryle elsewhere (p. 213) states that the latter questions rests upon a “logical 
howler.” But so does the former question. It rests upon the mistake of 
assimilating the concept of doing to the concept of having. If all states 
of mind are willed or unwilled, and if acts of will are states of mind, then 
it does indeed follow that acts of will are either willed or unwilled. But. 
of course, acts of will are not states of the mind, but acts. They are not 
things had but things done 

* To “deliberately” choose to take one of a group of alternatives 
consciously entertained, according to the common idiom, does not neces- 
sitate prior deliberation (the intellectual weighing of alternatives). 
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ments, as distinguished from direct experience, involve thinking, 
concepts, and, generally, time, all of which serve as avenues to 
error, Judgments of volition are peculiarly subject to distortion. 
Acts of will are ordinarily taken to be indicative of the inner worth 
of the person. To make a decision is to commit one’s self. Pride, 
guilt, trepidation, remorse, compunction, anxiety, and even fear 
plague one’s acts of will. It is not surprising, then, that one may 


mistakenly claim the credit for some action not performed or refuse 


the blame for some action actually done. Such confusion is also 


found to as great a degree with motives, and to a somewhat lesser 
degree with behavior, desires, feelings, and thoughts. All 
pronouncements involving the self-imputation of praise or blame 
are immediately suspicious. Whenever men frame judgments as 
to the willing of this or that, we may be sure that mistakes will be 
frequent. 

It is no wonder, then, that wishes are often confused with 
volition. But wishes are purposes, wants, ends-in-view, highly 
cathected thoughts, which are not willed. When we say, “the 
road to hell is paved with good intentions,” we distinguish wishes 
from acts. A wish is an event; it can be introspected. It is not 
an act. Yet people often take credit for what follows upon a mere 
wish. Traditional empiricists have tried to make a virtue of this and 
have commonly maintained that there was nothing more to acts 
than wishing together with a sui generis feeling of effort. There 
is no doubt that wishing and a distinctive feeling of effort are often 
concomitants of willing (perhaps not always), but they are not the 
willing itself, but signs or symptoms of it. Some thoughts are 
always painful, yet the pain is not the thought nor is the thought 
a thought of pain. Red spots are not the measles. 

It is evident, then, that one can, and often does, believe what 
is not true, that he willed or did not will so and so. However, | 
must confess that | do not believe that such is as often the case as ts 
sometimes made out. It appears to me that generally people know 
perfectly well what they have done and when they have acted in the 
past, but when asked by someone else or when they think about it 
themselves, and when they find it to the advantage of their con- 
science one way or the other, they lie. 


Two related objections may be best met at this point. 
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(1) This position rules out unconscious choices, yet psycho- 
analysts, for example, talk of unconscious decisions made by the 
ego in a repressive role. The proper answer to this is that any 
such “decision” is not a volitional one, but truly a case of psychic 
behavior. The best test for the presence of volition in any such 
case is the moral one. Is one morally responsible, blameable, for 
such a “decision”? Perhaps one is responsible for having made 
previous decisions which resulted in such repression (though it 
is clear that such purported unconscious matters are not directly 
chooseable), but the unconscious behavior is itself neither 
meritorious nor blameworthy, for it is not an act. 

(2) It often appears to the psychotic person that he acts, that 
he chooses to do what he does do, but it is frequently said that he 
behaves as he does from compulsion. Or, a stronger case, the 
psychotic sometimes believes he chooses and performs behavior 
which “we” know he neither chose nor performed. What are we 
to say of this? It should be clear, in the first place, that these 
descriptions make sense only on a view that maintains a distinction 
between behavior and acting. But it also appears that there is a 
distinction between what a psychotic person thinks he chooses and 
what he does choose. And this can be shown, it may be pointed 
out, by applying the moral test mentioned previously, for we do 
not hold him responsible for his supposed choices. The difficulty, 
then, is this. If we are to accept such cases, must we not admit 
that an act of willing may be consciously experienced while no act 
really exists? Are not acts, then, inferred entities after all of which 
act-experiences are only the symptoms? No. We need not accept 


any of these conclusions. 


There are several possible sources for this apparent disparity 


One might, of course, remind us that we hold one responsible only 
for his free choices, and then suggest that psychotic choices are not free 
choices. Il cannot honestly countenance such a view, however. I do not 
know what “unfree choice” could mean. Such a notion could only rest on 
a confusion of act and states of mind. If a choice were a state of mind 
which is either free or unfree, then the phrase “unfree choice” would make 
sense. A choice is not a state of mind. Furthermore, it makes no sense to 
speak of a state of mind as merely free or unfree, unless we mean “freely 
chosen” or “not chosen,” but obviously it is the worst sort of trifling to 
speak of freely chosen or unchosen choices. 
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between the belief in the performance of an act of choice and 
actuality. (a) It is quite clear that when we want or wish to do 
something and later find ourselves behaving in just that way, we 
often impute the choice to ourselves. This is nowhere clearer than 
among those very psychotic and psychoneurotic persons who take 
the “guilt” for some action which they did not actually perform. 
Wishing is not willing. (b) There is often a disparity between 
what is actually willed and the concrete behavior that accrues. In 
the case of people given to hallucinations there is frequently a 
difference between what behavior does occur and what behavior is 
believed to occur. Mental cases involving hallucination and motor 
deficiencies are very apt, then, to show peculiar discontinuities 
between volition and clinically observed behavior. (c) It is the 
case that the motivational setup for many people is so constricted 
that only a severely limited number of alternatives of choice are 
open. Such a one may choose, and truly choose, within these 
confines, but lack access to a “sane” number of alternatives. Part 
of the reason for refusing to hold the psychotic or otherwise 
deranged personality responsible lies in this fact, that though he 


does choose the alternative that he does within limits and is not 


compelled to choose that alternative within those limits, yet he is 


compelled to choose within limits which are insufficiently broad for 


what we hold to be a responsible role. The psychotic person does 
not just believe he chooses in such a case. He does indeed choose. 
But since his choice does not meet the conditions for responsibility, 
he is said not to really choose in quite a different sense of the 
term." (d) Probably another frequent reason for such apparent 
disparity lies in the fact that though the person in question does 
choose, his choice is not behaviorally efficacious, that even if the 
intended behavior develops, he would have behaved in that way 
anyhow. Hence, though he did indeed choose, his behavior was 
compulsive. 

I have stated that acts of will exist, that they are experienced, 
that they are commonly experienced by everyone, that one does not 


usually attend to them, that we can and often do make mistakes 


* We would say, however, that within the limits, one is responsible 
for his actions 
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concerning them, and that they are neither wishes nor peculiar 
feelings of effort. In all of this discussion, however, | have not 
touched upon two issues of vital importance. I will mention these 
briefly now, though we are in no position to explore them at the 
present stage of discussion. 

The first problem may be put like this: What is the concrete 
nature of acts of volition? The answer given must be such that we 
are enabled to distinguish between different acts. Obviously, if we 
cannot distinguish between acts, then it makes no sense to speak 
of good and bad, blameworthy and praiseworthy examples. Acts 
of will must have concrete characters in order to be capable of 
differentiation into types. If we were to say that an act is simply 
an act, indescribable because only experiences had can be described, 
one might conclude that acts have no character and so cannot be 
classified into sorts. Any theory of the nature of acts of will that is 
worthy of consideration must provide some sort of concrete charac- 
terization or principle of differentiation. Yet no description of 
experiential givens or passive characteristics can be sufficient for 
the characterization of the nature of an act qua act. However, 
certain describable elements of thought are relevant to the perform- 
ance of an act to the extent that they provide considerations or 
reasons for or against it. Such considerations, introspectable in 
feeling and thought, are taken up into the nature of the act by 
motives. As motives differ, acts differ. It would be out of place 
to go into details here. The nature of motivation in general and 
the determination of the character of different motives are large 
topics indeed. Let me merely suggest now that acts are given 
flesh and blood by their motives and that they are differentiated 
and judged as well in terms of the character so provided. 

The second issue will bring us full circle to our beginning dis- 
cussion of acts of will. I stated there that our experience of volition 


was an experience in the mode of doing and not in the mode of 


having. This, however, was to state only the genus of such expe- 
rience and not the differentia. One might well ask if there are 


other kinds of acts experienced in the mode of doing besides voli- 
tions, and if so, how their experience is distinguished. Here | must 
confess to a stultifying ambivalence of allegiances. On the one 


hand, | am quite certain of the fact of thinking, inferring, judging, 
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and similar cognitive activities; on the other, I cannot conceive 


of the activity involved as a real doing without introducing a 


volitional aspect. The reason that there yet remains a problem is 


that | cannot understand how cognitive conclusions are to be held 
acceptable on a volitional basis. Not only are such decisions 
neither morally good nor morally bad, but it is often upon such 
considerations that we base our choices. Hence, there appears 
to be at least two species of experienced acts, cognitive and 
volitional, the first of which is highly puzzling. There may, too, be 
other unexperienced acts, but always in my attempt to understand 
what sorts of things they can be I construe them on the analogy of 
acts of will. 

| will tidy up this discussion and conclude by stating simply 
the major species of the contents of experience, according to what 
| now conceive the somewhat antiseptic incisions along the most 
natural joints. I would suggest the two major modes of expe- 
rience, doing and having. In the latter, | suggest two principal 
sorts, thoughts and perceptions. Thoughts can be located 
introspectively. Perceptions are of two kinds. The first of these, 
presentational immediacy, contains sensory events or sense data 
and appetitive events or feelings. Feeling is primary and organic, 
while sense data are secondary and tend towards a limit of external 
relatedness. The second type of perception is that of causal 
efficacy. Perceptions are unintelligible, and indeed un- 
experiencable, apart from thoughts. Thoughts are unintelligible 
apart from thinking. We now come to the second mode of expe- 
rience, that of doing. We have two varieties of experience in this 
mode, thinking and willing, or the cognitive and the volitional. 
Our concern has been only with the latter of these. Among acts 
of will, all of which are experienced, a rather crude distinction can 
be made between mental and behavioral volitions, Attention, day- 
dreaming, planning, and remembering may be called mental voli- 
tions, though this is open to dispute. Acts which have as their 
purposes overt behavior comprise a second crude class. All of 
these contents are experienced. It is my contention that to leave 
out any of these is to truncate, to mutilate the concrete, This is 


painfully obvious to me in the case of acts of will. To cut acts of 
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will out of experience is to conceive the universe passively, as 


merely a dynamic and exciting panorama, as a place where the 
agency of the human being can find no country, good and evil no 
meaning, and all the show of art, philosophy, and history no 
profundity. 


University of Miami. 





TEMPORAL DESCRIPTION AND THE ONTOLOGICAL 
STATUS OF JUDGMENT, Part | 


MARX W. WARTOFSKY 


The Ontological Status of Judgment 


There is a patent difference between assertions that a state of 
affairs, in fact, exists, and assertions that something is true, 
or good, or right. The distinctions between “fact” and “value, 
between “existence” and “significance,” between “non-normative”™ 


and “normative,” between “objectivity” in the ordinary sense of 


impartiality and “subjectivity” in the like sense of partiality express 


this difference. It is clear enough that we mean different things 
when we make these distinctions, and it is certainly useful to 
elucidate what it is precisely that we do mean. The modern 
concern for meaning-criteria has led to an intensive examination of 
symbolic reference, of reflexive communication, and to that 
regressive process of hunting down the indispensable “simples” 
upon which it is alleged our meaning criteria are based. In this 
last enterprise, what was, for Hume, “mental geography” has 
become Ryle’s “logical geography’—an excorcistic analysis in 
which we penitentially cleanse our—I almost said “selves” 

bundless-of-givens of the ghosts who have crept into the interstices 
between these ultimate givens. Whatever virtue such an enter 
prise may have, it assumes too much. For the differences between 
propositional assertions are not merely differences in what they 
mean, or in how they refer; differences between judgments of fact 
and of value are not merely the differences between what these 


judgments are aboul, or what they intend; they are also differ- 


“True” is ambiguous here It can refer to an allegedly syntheti 
relation between propositions and states of affairs or facts; or to an 
allegedly analytic relation between propositions at the same type-level (which 
analyticity Quine has critically examined as a “dogma of empiricism, 
From a Logical Point of View, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1953 
pp. 20 ff.); or it can refer to the normative assent to or belief in what 
propositions assert. It is in this last sense that I include it with “good 
and “right.” 
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ences between the existential status of such judgments, differences 
in the way these judgments are, as facts in the world. There is an 
assumption here, too: that judgment has an oritological status, 
clearly other than the ontological status of what it is a judgment 
about. If judgments are what we mean, or intend, if judgment is 
merely another name for disposition, or habit, or belief, then 
meaning, intension, disposition, habit, belief themselves have an 
ontological status. If judgments refer, or signify, then it is not 
what they refer to, or signify whose ontological status | am con- 
cerned with here, but rather the very referring or signifying whose 
ontological status is at issue. 

Perhaps | should define what I mean by “ontological status” 
here, since much of the ensuing argument is concerned with it. 


| do not mean verifiability or confirmability in any reductive sense, 


physicalistically or phenomenologically, although it is perfectly 


clear that the description of how things exist requires such criteria. 
But to translate such criteria into ontological proofs, of the sort 
“what has effects, is real” is to fall prey to circularity. The alterna- 
tive to such an apparently “inferred” ontology is not necessarily 
pure, non-ontological descriptionism. Hume's suggestion was 
that “whatever we conceive, we conceive to be existent.” * In the 
context of Hume’s conditional view of conception, such an attribu- 
tion of existence to what we conceive is always probative, hypoth- 
etical. In this sense, the criteria for verifiability or confirmability 
also presuppose existence, even if only as the matrix in which 
hypothetical objects or events either do or do not have a place. If 
Hume’s formulation is understood reflexively, then not only is 
what we conceive conceived to be existent, but the conception 
itself is conceived to be existent, since we can conceive of the fact 
of conceiving.’ This involves, of course, a distinction of levels, 
and the whole range of problems of metalanguages and types. 
For my purposes here, | shall only point out that, over the range 
of levels, what we conceive is neither more nor less existent than 


the conception itself; the empirical concept is neither more nor 


Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 67 
* Cf. Aristotle: “Mind is itself thinkable in exactly the same way as its 
objects are De Anima, 430a3. 
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less existent than its extension.“ Existence is not a matter of 
degree, whatever the distinction of levels or types. Yet, there is 
a certain sense to the common sense appreciation that some things 
seem to be “more real” than others. What does break the circle of 
a uniform, non-modal existentiality, and makes sense out of the 
vaguely intuited “more real,” is the hypothesis of derivative 
relationships between existences, i.e., the hypothesis of genetic 
sequence and the emergence of qualities in this sequence. In this 
sense, to establish the ontological status of judgment is to establish 
the derivative sequence of which judgment is the final term. Yet, 
to establish ontological status in this way, to say things are the 
way they have become, is to assume that genetic sequence ends, or 
is abolished in some instantaneous now, outside of which it is 
meaningless to speak of ontological status. To press this further, 
every genetic sequence can be differentiated into a series of “nows” 
each one of which paradoxically constitutes a final term in the 
series. As derivation has to do with coming-to-be, and apparently 
ends with being, in the partial sense of being constituted, so 
ontological status requires the additional parameter of function, 
as well as derivation; it requires us to speak of effects, which lie 
beyond the end term in any genetic sequence; to define what is 
also in terms of what “it” does, or what “it” becomes, or what “it” 
causes, or with operationism, in terms of “goings-on,” without the 
antecedent subject-term. 


The description of the ontological status of judgment is there- 


fore two-sided: from the point of view that judgment exists in 
virtue of its genetic determination, or derivation, it is describable 
as the product of its history. From the point of view of how it 
functions, or what it does, i.e., from the point of view of verification 
and confirmation, judgment is describable as an effective, agential 
event. In its “now,” judgment is neither exclusively the deter- 
mined product, nor the determining event, but rather the moment 


* This needs clarification, admittedly. But suffice it here to point 
out that I do not consider “round-square” a concept, whereas “unicorn” is 
Thus, to talk of the extensivity of “round-square” is meaningless; not so 
with “unicorn,” whose ontological status is (trivially) probative, hypoth 
etical. “Round-square” is a language-mistake, which has engendered 
much foolishness. 
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of transition: the existent “now” in which determined product and 
determining event are identical, It is both its history and its mean- 
ing, both what it is, and what it intends. 

In this view, an examination of judgment involves ontological 
“elucidation” quite as much as syntactic and semantic elucidation; 
particularly so when these latter have been too narrowly conceived. 
Stated differently, with an eye to a now by-passed but still pervasive 
reductionist method in syntactic and semantic analyses of meaning, 
this view supposes that the architectonic has at least as much to do 
with determining meaning as has the atomic. The attempt to 
elucidate the difference between judgments of fact and judgments 
of value based upon simples, or upon the immediately given is 
one-sided without on ontological context. But the mere attribu- 
tion of ontological status to such simples, (one characteristic 
solution of the ontological question within atomism) , leads merely 
to a hypostatization of what begins as an analytic perspective: the 


simple becomes the real, because of its logical ultimacy within 


this perspective. One-sidedness becomes absolute; methodology 


becomes ontology, and herein is committed what | would call the 
fallacy of the ultimate given. 


Judqment as Propositional Assertion and the Fallacy 
YJ | ; 
of the Ultimate Given 


No simple definition of judgment is possible; rather, the 
various perspectives in which it is examined all contribute to a 
definition-in-process. Most generally, however, judgment is 
defined in terms of propositional assertion. At least “cognitive” 
judgments of “fact” are, in distinction from allegedly non-cognitive 
judgments of value. In such a view, what is the nature of such 
assertions ? 

Moore's attempt to define the nature of judgment (in his 1899 
paper in Mind) is important here, in that it states in an initial 
way the rationale for the whole analytic concern with givens and 
sets the stage for much of what followed in the next half-century. 
Moore, it will be recalled, argues against the view that judgments 
are in any way derivative, or that they are abstractions of some 


more ultimate reality. Rather, he holds, judgments are existential 
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propositions which are themselves the ultimate data of our percep- 
tion. He writes: “It now appears that perception is to be regarded 
philosophically as the cognition of an existential proposition.” ° 

But the appeal to some substantive existentiality beyond such 
a proposition is denied, says Moore, by the circularity of such an 


appeal. He summarizes: 


Our result, then, is as follows: that a judgment is universally a neces 
sary combination of concepts, equally necessary whether it be true or 
false. That°it must be either true or false, but that its truth or false 
hood cannot depend on its relation to anything else whatever, reality 
for instance, or the world in space and time. For both of these must 
be supposed to exist, in some sense, if the truth of our judgment is to 
depend on them; and then it turns out that the truth of our judgment 
depends not on them, but on the judgment that they, being such and 
such, exist. But this judgment cannot, in its turn, depend on any- 
thing else for its truth or falsehood: its truth or falsehood must be 
immediate properties of its own, not dependent on any relation it may 
have to something else. And if this be so, we have removed all supposi 
tion that the truth or falsehood of other judgments are not equally 
independent. For the existential judgment, which is presupposed in 
Kant’s reference to experience or in Mr. Bradley’s reference to reality 
has turned out to be, as much as any other, merely a necessary com- 
bination of concepts, for the necessity of which we can seek no ground 
which cannot be explained as an attribution to the ‘given’ and thus 
in the end, the concept turns out to be the only substantive ot 
subject . . . From our description of judgment, there must, then 
disappear all reference either to our mind or to the world. Neither of 
these can furnish ‘ground’ for anything, save insofar as they are 
complex judgments. The nature of judgment is more ultimate than 
either, and less ultimate only than the nature of its constituents the 
nature of the concept or the logical idea 


Now, in this argument, judgment is existential, but not proba- 
tive. It has a “propositional” nature, but proposes nothing beyond 
what is somehow immediately contained within it. Thus, the 
existential ultimacy of judgment lies in the ultimacy of the “con- 
cepts” or “logical ideas,” which Moore defines as “possible objects 
of thought” to whose nature it is indifferent “whether anybody 
thinks them or not.” These. says Moore, command assent or 


denial conditionally, empirically; but their necessity lies not in 


* G. E. Moore, “The Nature of Judgment,” Mind, 1899, p. 183 
* [bid.., pp. 192-93 
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whether they are thought true or false; it lies only in that they 
must be either true or false. 

This reduction of judgment to the form of propositional 
assertion, and of its ontological status to the ultimacy of its 
constitutive “givens” is the hallmark of much of the methodology 
of the analytic and logical empiricist epistemology. There is a wide 
divergence within this approach on whether the “given” is a 
logical idea or a physical datum, or some sensum or image, but its 
givenness is characteristically an indispensable part of the argu- 
ment. 

lam not questioning the possibility of an analytic perspective 
in which we start with givens. Obviously, whenever we dis- 
tinguish between knower and known, the known must in some 
sense be given. I do question the hypostatization of that per- 
spective. That lam “given” data is in itself a tautological assump- 
tion, from the very sense of the word data; 1.e., once “I” and the 
“data” are separable, and there is a relation between the two estab- 
lished in the process of knowing. Whether or not I “discover” the 
given, or it is somehow “immediately” given, or even if I “create” 
or “construct” the given, the assumption of its ultimacy is merely 
one analytic perspective in which judgment may be viewed, 
relevant to some analytic purpose clearly defined. Thus the 
ultimacy of the immediately given is a conditional ultimacy, or a 
perspectival ultimacy, (in the same sense that it has been pointed 
out that Kant’s @ priori can be understood as a relative a priori— 
but more on this later). 

\n initial premise of this examination is, therefore, a refusal 
to take the “hard facts” of “immediately given meanings,” 
“beliefs,” “dispositions,” “ propensities to avow,” “recognitions, » 


“familiarities,” “acquaintances” and “habits” for granted, as any- 


thing more than conditional ullimates within a certain analytic 


perspective. This is a point which Hume recognized explicitly, in 
the seriously conceived modesty of his analysis (confused by the 
connotations of the word skepticism), but which some of his 
legitimate heirs seem to have forgotten. The more general point 
is this: that these terms represent (or better: exhibit) a level of 
epistemological consideration which has been too narrowly con- 


tained within the context of an intellectualistic and formalistic yea- 
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naying. Judgment, as propositional assertion, has become too 


exclusively propositional in the linguistic sense, and too exclusively 


operational in its definition, and in this universe of ultimate 
constituents, immediately given as evidences, measurables, 
observables, we have been left on the outside, trying to look into 
these windowless monads. But facts (even “hard facts”) are not 
simples. They have a source, they are constituted, they have an 
internal structure and relations which characterize them genet- 
ically, and which confirm their genetic origin. The complexity of 
the problem and the apparent paradox are indicated by this: for 
judgment is both about a fact and is itself a fact; therefore not 
only does what it is about have an internal structure, but judgment 
itself has an internal structure. The relation of the “fact” of a 
judgment to the “fact” of what it is a judgment about is not a 
relation between simples, but between two internally-structured 
complexes. If, within the narrower propositional definition of 
judgment, | take its constituents to be concepts, or logical ideas, 
then these too have a source and are internally and genetically 
constituted. 

Wittgenstein, that most succinct of all metaphysicians (before 
he threw away the ladder) showed an awareness of this, in the 
systematic picture metaphor which runs through the Tractatus. It 
may be summed up thus: 


We make to ourselves pictures of facts . The picture is a model of 
reality . . . thus the picture is linked with reality; it reaches up to 
it... The logical picture of the facts is the thought . . The thought 
is the significant proposition . In the proposition a state of affairs 
(Sachlage) is, as it were, put together for the sake of experiment 
(Probeweise it cannot be discovered from the picture alone 
whether it is true or false.’ 


Forgiving Wittgenstein his exclusively visual metaphor, it is 
clear that in this view, there is a probative source of “pictures,” 
beyond the “pictures” themselves. Disregarding for the moment 
the ultimacy of Wittgenstein’s “facts,” and taking the “significant 


propositions’ themselves as our facts, we would need some 


‘Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. New York 
The Humanities Press, 1951, 2.1, 2.12, 2.1511, 3, 4, 4.031. 
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hypothesis about the derivation of these “second-order” facts, some 
hypothesis about the ontology of thought, and the ontology of 
judgment. Even with regard to Wittgenstein’s ultimate facts— 

“everything that is the case” )—if we understand these as that 
which propositions picture, then we need to extend our hypothesis 
so that it comprehends the genesis and structure of those “facts” 
which are considered as “givens” for judgment. The only thing 
which it is safe to assume as ultimate about such “simples” or 
“givens” is that in the world of space and time, in which judgment 
arises as a product and has effects as an event, there are no ultimate 
simples, but only conditional, perspectival simples; and_ that 
recourse to a more inclusive perspective abolishes the “simplicity” 


of simples, and exhibits their relational complexity. 


3. Judgment as Product and Event 


The hypothesis that judgment is a natural product and an 
event in nature is certainly not new, for I think that such a view 
is central in Aristotle and in Kant, among others. The view, in its 
present context, requires more comprehensive presentation than 
| can afford it here, but it may be briefly summed up, without its 
argument, thus: 

Consciousness (or “mentation,” to borrow a word from the 
psychobiologists, which has fewer substantive and more verbal 
connotations) is a natural product. It is a functional system or 


set of certain natural processes or interactions within some matter- 


energy field. Judgment, in turn, is a higher functional aspect of 
this product, (“higher” in the sense that it is developmentally 


later, and presupposes consciousness as a necessary condition) 
and thus is, derivatively, itself a natural product. As the outgoing, 
assertive, agential, uttering function of consciousness, judgment 
has the status of an event in nature; that is, it enters into the 
whole complex of natural events and products, which may be 
defined as the functional loci of interactions within some matter- 
energy field. These relatively stable, or relatively homeostatic 
systems or structures in nature are both natural products and 
natural events; the distinction between the two being that the 
product is that which is determined by some causal antecedence, 
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and the event is that which enters into the complex of interactions 
in nature as a determinant, or as a causal antecedent for some 
future determinable product. For judgment, as for any definable 
structure or function in nature, ils aspect as product involves its 
history, its relevant antecedents in what, for it, is past; its aspect 
as event involves its occurrence in what, for it, is now. Such a 
description apparently concerns judgment as_ existential fact, 
without touching on its meaning, or its referring aspect. Yet, | 
hope to show that this double aspect of judgment is involved in a 
description of the differences in the referring aspect of judgment, 
i.e., to the differences between judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. But first, let me discuss further the double aspect of the 
fact of judgment. 

Accepting for the moment the difference between the fact of a 
judgment and the meaning of a judgment, it is clear that we can 
consider the nature of the fact of a judgment in the same way that 
we consider other cognitive facts in nature. We can describe it 
within some space-time matrix; we can describe it in terms of 
temporality and causality; we can certainly relate it therefore to 
its genetic origins. But we cannot reduce a judgment either 
physicalistically or phenomenologically or logically to its compo- 
nents; for as product, it is emergently new, and as event, it is 
oriented towards the future, and involves categories which com- 
prehend potentiality, or dispositionality. Professor Roy Wood 
Sellars has recently discussed such a context for the problem of the 
peculiar causal category involved in human agency, i.e., for 
allegedly teleological causality. Ile reasserts, as the ontological 
basis for his discussion, his “open-ended materialism of the 
emergent type” whose culmination is represented by what he calls 
a “metaphysics of ethics.” " The problem presented is that of the 
“existential status of morality, that is, upon its mode of insertion 
in the world.” * “The line of attack,” says Professor Sellars, “is 
to enlarge the modality of causality itself. . . (in accordance with 


the idea of levels)... . Can we acclimate within it such dimen- 


Roy Wood Sellars. “Guided Causality, Using Reason, and ‘Free 
Will’,” Journal of Philosophy, LIV, 6 (1957) p. 492. Cf 
ment in Philosophy of Physical Realism, Chapter XVII, 

* Ibid., p. 485. 


his earlier treat 
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sions as awareness, judgment, valuation?” ‘° What is needed now 
is an exploration of “the texture, quality, and economy of human, 
agential causality.” ‘* The critical moment in this genetically new 
level of causality is “decision,” which constitutes what Sellars calls 
“guided causality.” 

But judgment is more than constituted decision, as a cognitive 
fact in nature; or rather, decision itself is more than what it takes 
to produce it. Professor Buchler has emphasized that judgment 
involves both assimilation and manipulation as participants in 
natural processes.'* [tis at once both patient and agent in nature. 
To limit the category of causality to the description of some 
sequence of relevant antecedents may do for some essentially 
descriptive enterprise which takes as its ultimate “simples” the 
sum of possible cognitions of such antecedents. But such a causal 
description is inadequate for the agential aspect of judgment. 
Therefore, the enlargement of the category of causality is prompted 
by the need to describe as a “fact” the transcendence of purely 
cumulative antecedence which apparently occurs in the agential 
aspect of judgment. This involves a causality which can 
encompass futurity, prediction, manipulation, agency—which, in 
nature, are distinctive of human judgment alone, and are not 
universally “the way the world is.” Such a view limits teleology 
to human conscious intentionality; but it asserts that “final causes” 
thus limited and recognized as distinctly human additions to the 
world, are nevertheless existential, emergently “new” facts in 
nature, and are not the less scientifically describable because they 
transcend the range of non-inlentional facts in nature. There is, 
in this sense, nothing non-natural or supernatural about such 
transcendence. It becomes non-natural or supernatural only when 
it is assumed that in nature, such a “guided causality,” or “causal 
futurity” as Perry has called it , cannot exist. Such an assump- 


*° Ibid., pp. 490-91 

a [bid.., p {87 

‘? Justus Buchler, Toward a General Theory of Human Judgment. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. pp. 17-18 

> See Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1926 (Reprinted 1954), pp. 157 ff. Perry sees 
“causal futurity” as the “forward reference in time” of the determination of 
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tion follows inevitably upon the rejection of emergence, or of the 
concept of emergent levels, and upon the reduction of causality to 
one-level mechanistic causality. [am not proposing that the appar- 
ent paradox of cumulative antecedence on the one hand, and pur- 
posive agency on the other is solved simply by the postulate of tran- 
scendence. lam also aware that the word “transcendence” itself 
a good and etymologically sound word for many descriptive pur 
poses—has been used to cover a multitude of obscurantist sins. 
| hold that the nature of transcendence in the sense in which: it is 
used here requires the same kind of rigorous description and ana- 
lysis as any other fact or process in nature, if we are to regard it 
as a natural process. It must be made amenable to causal descrip- 
tion, and described as in the world of space and time. In respect 
to the appearance of this paradox in the nature of judgment, 
Professor Buchler has succinctly stated the case: 
Judgment is the means by which nature allows the individual to 
transcend himself... . It is in the very occurrence of the product that 
self-transcendence is potential. . The product is an event in time; 
the judgment is eternal in that the circumstances of its origin do not 
comprehend its entire being. It always represents in its utterance 
more than it reflects in its occurrence.** 
The functional sense of “eternality,” lest it be misunderstood, 
is explained thus, in Professor Buchler’s sequel to the work cited 


above: 


All judgment to some extent detemporalizes nature, holds it in 
suspense... This capture of traits from process is itself a process, 
the most elemental means by which permanencies become available 


The apparent paradox, wherein a temporal natural product, 


judgment, becomes itself the means of establishing apparently 
atemporal “permanencies,” wherein what is in time transcends its 
own temporality, suggests several approaches for its solution, in 


terms of the status of judgment as a fact in the world. The classic 


an event by causal laws; causal determination is not, then, determination 
by particular antecedents, but “the relation between the law of the system 
and any phase of the system.” 

‘* Justus Buchler, op. cit., p. 53 

'® Justus Buchler, Nature and Judgment. New York. Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1953, p. 26. 
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Platonic solution, with its ontology of real forms to explain the 
“permanencies,” and the by-now-equally-classic non-ontological 
solution of reducing such “permanencies” to the permanent possi- 
bilities of verifying report-statements, or alternately, of consigning 
such “permanencies’ to the analytic purgatory which delivers them 
up as cleansed and chastened tautologies—both of these solutions 
avoid the question of the status of judgment (in this grasping of 
“permanencies” ) as a fact in the world, to be approached as a fact, 
described as a fact and by some appropriate coordinative para- 
meters, defined as a fact. The one approach hypostatizes what 
judgment arrives at, in its achieved “permanencies”; the other 


hypostatizes what judgment derives from. The transcendence I am 


speaking of takes place in between, and it has too often simply 


been approvingly noted as transcendence, or disapprovingly noted 
as metaphysical nonsense, with no meaningful or cognitive status. 
On the one hand, we have been given various james for the 
phenomenon; on the other, its existence has been denied. But 
if one of its essential characteristics is that, in a judgment, what is 
transcended is the temporality of that judgment as a product in 
nature, then time is apparently a basic parameter in the analysis 
of judgment. In the further sense that causal description is 
intimately linked to the problem of temporal description, an initial 
approach to the time question can be taken in an examination of the 
product and event aspects of judgment in relation to causal descrip- 
tion. It is hoped that in this way, the question of transcendence 
can be made amenable to description in terms of empirical cate- 


rories. 


4. 1 Vote on Causal Description 


In what | have described as the product and event aspects of 
judgment, the problem can be restated summarily in this way: 
a judgment, as a product in nature, i.e., as the object of a relevant 
causal antecedence, is self-transcendent in the¢sense that it is 
simultaneously (in its own “now” ) also an event in nature; and 
as an event, in its agential occurrence, goes beyond its status as 
product. Further, though this double aspect of event and product 
may be said to characterize any natural function generically, the 
judgment event has the characteristics, peculiar to itself, of a 
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teleological occurrence or system: it is predictive, directive, 
normative. What is constitutive of judgment as its history is tran- 
scended by, and is qualitatively not equivalent to judgment in its 
effect, as occurrence. Stated differently, judgment transcends, in 
its range as function, its causal determination as historical product 

The immediate conclusion would appear to be that the causal 
description of judgment as a fact can account only for the existence 
of judgment as a historical product; that its agential range requires 
either some meta-causal description, or subscription to one or 


another of the fashionable indeterminisms, and/or the denial of 


(yr. 
= 


causality, since the apparent conclusion is that, because the jud 


ment event is differentiated from the causal determination of its 
antecedents, it is in effect, purely “volitional” and therefore, some- 
how, “free,” since its functional range is the undetermined future 
Certainly, the nature of judgment as, in C. 1. Lewis’ phrase, “pre- 
diction of possible direct experience,” seems to indicate that in its 
outgoing function judgment has an inherent conditionality which 
removes it from the ordinary sense of determinate causality (i.e 
in which a thing ts either determined or it is not, and in which 
chance is the apparent absence of cause, as Hume points out). 

\ good part of the common fallacy involved in the problem of 
causality, or of causal description, lies, | think, in the two-valued 
counterposition: Determined-Undetermined. This, as an exclusive 
disjunction, holds for the mechanistic view of the cause-effect rela- 
tion, in which there is no merging or interaction, but only action 
upon. That this is not the only possible description is clear 
throughout the whole history of philosophy, and more recently, 
in the history of science. In Kant and Hegel, and in the dialectical 
tradition generally, and more recently in contemporary field 
theories, (for example, in the description of retroactive regulation 
of systems by negative feedback) ,'* causality is not thus limited 
Kant already made a clear distinction between what he called the 


Relation of Causality and Dependence and the Relation of Com- 


* Thus, Pierre de Latil (in his Thinking by Machine, A Study of 
Cybernetics, Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1957) prefaces his chapter on 
Functional Causality with Kant’s statement: “An organized product of 
nature is at the same time an end and a means.” pp. 146 ff. 
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munity. He describes the Relation of Community as reciprocity 
between agent and patient, in which 


one thing is not coordinated, as effect, to another as cause of its 
existence, but on the contrary, is coordinated contemporaneously and 
reciprocally, as a cause in relation to the determination of others 
And this is an entirely different kind of connection from that which we 
find in the mere relation of the cause to the effect . for in such a 
connection, the consequence does not in turn determine the principle, 
and therefore does not constitute with the latter a whole pm 


Within such a context, the counterposition should be Deter- 
mined-Determining, (instead of Deltermined-Undetermined), and 


in this case, these two aspects are not methodologically isolate, nor 


exclusively disjunct, but are simultaneously aspects of any thing or 


function. In this sense, judgment is seen as simultaneously 
caused product and causative event. It is not first acted upon, then 
acting, but both simultaneously. Its existential status is both 
constituted, (historically, genetically determined), and agential 
functioning, predictive, and [ shall later point out, therefore 
normative). Causal description is concerned, therefore, not only 
with the judgment-as-product but also with the judgment-as-event. 
Phe unity, product-event, comprehends the ontological nature of 
judgment, as both determined and determining. In the latter 
case, causal description has to go beyond the assignment of 
relevant antecedents; and the relation between a causal law and an 
anticipated case or occurrence to which such a law has relevance 

in predictions, for example, or in “belief in” predictions—becomes 
central, to the inquiry, Since causal analysis depends operationally 
on some definable criteria for the exclusion of non-relevant ele- 
ments, (e.g. contiguous-not-contiguous, present-absent, before- 
after, ete.), and since | shall assume here the view (to be discussed 
in another paper) that such eriteria depend on a time-metric which 


in turn depends on non-metric topological description isomorphic 


Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Meiklejohn, New York 
Willey Book Co pp 65-66 See also the Third {nalogy on the Principle 
of Co-Existence iccording to the Law of Reciprocity, or Community, 
pp. 138-40. Passage cited appears on p. 117 in the Kemp Smith translation 
Macmillan, 1933) and on pp. 738-39 (Supplement X11) in the revised 
2nd edition of the Miiller translation (Macmillan, 1927) 
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with the criteria of causal analysis, causal description becomes 
interchangeable with temporal description. It remains to see how 
such temporal description is germane to the question of double- 
aspect judgment. 


5. The Temporal Description of Double-Aspect Judgment 


The temporal dimensions of the two aspects of judgment are 
not identical. By temporal dimension, | mean temporal frame of 


reference, in a particular sense which | shall presently discuss. 


Within such frames of reference, the time involved in the aspect 


of judgment as product is not identical with the time involved in 
the aspect of judgment as event, since, as product, judgment is the 
object of past, relevantly antecedent existence, and as event, it is 
the bearer of possibility, of existence projected functionally into the 
future. What [| propose is that temporal bi-dimensionality, or 
bi-relationality arises out of an ontological distinction between the 
two aspects of judgment. It is an objective temporal bi- 
dimensionality insofar as it exhibits the distinct local time-dimen- 
sions of two frames of reference, defined in terms of relativity 
theory, both of which co-exist in double-aspect judgment. 

Now “frame of reference’ is not to be taken as some psycho- 
logical construct, but as a physical reference frame, on the assump- 
tion that causal relation is descriptive of objective being, and that 
temporality, which is a functional description of causality, has this 
same objectivity. The fact of a psychological construct, or the 
fact of a perspective is taken as an objective fact. In this sense, the 
temporality of the functions of mind, taken as physical events or 
processes, may be understood as the causal order of these events or 
processes. The distinction between time-orders would define a 


distinction between objective causal orders.’* Stated in terms of 


Cf. A. Griinbaum. “Time and Entropy,” American Scientist, 43,4 
Oct., 1955) and also his “Fundamental Philosophical Issues in the Special 
Theory of Relativity,” in Aritik und Fortbildung der Relativititstheorie 
1958, esp. p. 19. See also H. Reichenbach, “Philosophic Significance of 
Relativity,” reprinted in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, ed 
P. Wiener, New York, Scribner’s, 1953, p. 68: “The theory of relativity 
shows that space and time are neither ideal objects nor forms of order neces 
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the thesis here, this would be an objective distinction between the 
two aspects of judgment. 

As product, judgment is the spatio-temporal focus of all of its 
causal antecedents. These are within the reference frame of 
objective historical time, and as antecedents they are all in the past, 
at the “moment” of judgment. Now this “moment” may have a 
spread, it may be serial, or have duration, it may be internally 


continuous or discontinuous in objective historical time. Ordinary 


language expresses this in statements such as “I shall decide by 


next week,” phrases such as “making up one’s mind,” “reaching a 
decision,” in which the participial carries the sense of ongoing 
process; so too, for example, in “passing judgment,” a court may 
sit for days or weeks, adjourning for various reasons throughout 
this process, and, in objective historical time, only intermittently 
concerned with judging. So too, in Professor Buchler’s emphasis 
on non-propositional forms of judgment, the so-called “exhibitive” 
and “active” judgments, i.e., judgments embodied in artifacts and 
in actions, we may speak of the differential sequence of “decisions” 
or “judgments” which constitute the produced judgment as a 
momentary whole. Thus, for example, a painter-acquaintance is 
in the habit of speaking of the “line” in Rembrandt's etchings as a 
series of “decisions” or “judgments,” the whole being the product 
(not the sum, to pun seriously) of such decisions. 

The “moment” of judgment, then, is considered here as the 
process of judgment which approaches its culmination as_ the 
produced judgment becomes an event. Clearly, any such 


“moment” (even the “split-second decision” or James’ specious 


sary for the human mind. They constitute a relational system expressing 
certain features of physical objects and thus are descriptions of the physical 
world 

See also the brilliant and suggestive Appendix, in Reichenbach’s The 
Direction of Time, ed. Maria Reichenbach, published posthumously by the 
University of California Press, Berkeley and L. A., 1956, pp. 269-70. In this 
selection, taken from his “Les Fondements Logiques de la Mécanique des 
Quanta” (Annales de |’'Institut Henri Poincaré), Reichenbach states and 
discusses in an initial way many of the problems with which this paper is 
concerned, but it would be a digression to take this up further here. For 
an interesting critical review of the book, see Milit Capek’s discussion in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XIX, 3 (March 1959), 402-405. 
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present) can be considered also as a sequence of differential sub- 
moments, each achieved, or culminated in a series of differential 
events. What characterizes the “moment” of judgment is that its 
causal antecedents are always “beyond” what is “now” for such a 
judgment. Yet, in the “now” of such a judgment, there is a com- 
presence of the effective tokens of such causal antecedents, although 
the antecedents are clearly in the past, and not in this “now.” 
There is, in such a “now,” an ordering of such tokens in some 
coherent way which constitutes the judgment as an occurrence, 
i.e., Which constitutes its “moment.” These “tokens” are not 
mysterious “mind-facts” of dubious ontological status; they are 
derivative facts in nature, and the subject of intensive experimental 
investigation. They are certainly capable of being understood as 
such facts, even though they are not yet clearly understood. They 
are, in various theories of memory and perception, residues, 
images, traces, gestalt-like wholes, or isomorphic configurations 
corresponding to the stimulus (or to the response, on another 
interpretation); they do or do not have a “location” in the brain; 
they are or are more than patterns of chemical differentiation in 
brain tissue, or patterns of electrical impulse, or reverberating 
circuits, or “bits” of “information” subject to scansion—one could 
goon. The point is that whatever particular approach empirical 
investigation takes to such recollections of causal antecedents in 
objective historical time, whatever perspective or “fiction” inter- 


venes, the causal description of any level of the functioning of the 


human mind necessitates (and experimental investigation approxi- 


matively confirms) some “result” or “effect” of what is causally 
antecedent to a “now,” (and therefore removed from it) to be 
present in this “now.” This is the sense in which I am generically 
using the name “token.” As tokens, they are clearly “other” than 
the antecedents themselves, even if in certain cases, both antecedent 
and token are structurally identical (e.g., the reactivation of the 
same neural pathways or resonance circuits). Although other 


than their antecedents, such tokens also occur in objective his- 


** See, for example, W. Penfield, “The Interpretive Cortex,” Science 
129, 3365 (29 June, 1959) pp. 1719 ff. on the apparent reactivation of 
experiential sequences by electrical stimulation and in epileptic irritations 
of certain areas of the brain. 
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torical time, that is, at that moment in objective historical time 
which is “now” for the judgment which they constitute; but with 
this difference: that neither their order, nor their duration, nor 
their situation in time is the same as the order, duration, or situa- 
tion in time of the causal antecedents of which they are tokens. 
Both the antecedent and its token are equally objectively real—but 
they are differentiable: one is original, the other derivative. They 
are, within the same reference frame of objective historical time, 
temporally separate. Even in the case of “immediate” perception, 
where what is perceived persists during its being perceived, the 
token of any space-time “object is temporally later and spatially 
other than the “object” (in Minkowskian space-time, later would 
entail other, for any differentiable “slabs” or “cuts” of space-time). 
Whatever the epistemological framework may be, then, the 
minimum conditions: a) the differentiation of an object and its 
perception, and b) the postulate of a top speed of causal transmis- 
sion, or of no instantaneous action at a distance define the distinc- 
tion between antecedent and token. There is, then, this first time 
order, in which what is “now” in judgment as a token is related 
to its original in the past. But beyond this, there is not merely 
the correlation of this token, “now,” to that antecedent, “past,” 
but also the correlation of sequences, or continuities. And this 
involves not the simple temporal relation of “before and after,” 
but the complex temporal relation of one sequence or duration to 
other sequences and durations. In short, it involves not merely 
the relation between some discriminable elements as simples, in one 
time order, but the correlation of two internally differentiable time 
orders. Topologically, this may be described not as the relation 
between two zero-dimensional points in a one-dimensional space, 
but rather the relation of two one-dimensional spaces (lines) in 
terms of the one-to-one correspondences of the sets of points 
which constitute each of these spaces; the relations of these points 
in their “own” one-space being fixed (before-after), but their 
correlation with each other in their common two-space being 


complex and ambiguous. 


Insofar as time order is not taken here as a substantive, empty 


form, but rather as the description of objective causal relations, 


we may define such an objective time order as the temporal dimen- 
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sion of a relatively coherent, i.e., relatively persisting objective 
causally-ordered structure. Temporal dimension in this sense is 
no more than a certain nodal or systemic character in a natural 
process, which permits us to establish a distinct temporal reference 
frame for it. Therefore, within objective historical time, which 
characterizes a more (or the most) comprehensive nodal structure 
or system, there are discriminable nodal sub-structures or sub- 
systems; and even within these, we may postulate some relatively 
internal interrelationships. These have a local temporal dimen- 
sionality peculiar to their own organization, and _ persistence. 
Temporal dimension becomes thus subject to that same ordering of 
integrative levels which appears ontologically in emergence 
theories, and logically, in the theory of types and its variations, 
and mathematically, in the ordering of infinities. 

The “internal” order, as a sub-system, is no less objective for 
being internal. Its perspective may be relatively “more” local, but 
not thereby “less” real.*’ To use a common distinction: “percep- 
tual” or “private” time is not the less a real or objective temporal 
ordering than is “physical” or “conceptual” time. The coordina- 
tion of such an “internal” or “local” temporal dimension with some 
more universal “historical” or “external” temporality is a rela- 
tivistic coordination, between two “systems.” The assumption 
that one such system contains the other as a special case, (the “his- 
torical” contains or subsumes the “internal” or “local’), merely 
makes the relation more complex; it does not present any logical 
incompatibilities, but merely indicates the need for transformation 
rules or equations.” 

Perhaps it is gross to characterize the differences as “his 


torical” and “internal,” or as objective and subjective, or, to 


complete the analogy, as the differences between the temporal 


dimensions of judgment as product and judgment as event 
Initially however, this will do to present the context in which | 


20 Thus, too, Einstein's establishment of the “apparent times,” in 
different frames of reference in the Lorentz transformation, as “real times 
I understand as an affirmation of this objectivity. See also W. Heisenberg 
Physics and Philosophy, New York: Harp r & Brothers, 1958, pp. 113-17 

*" Cf. A. Griinbaum, “Time and Entropy,” American Scientist, 43, 
Oct., 1955) pp. 566-68. 


1 
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shall introduce bi-dimensional time. I should add that in my 
limited application of the concept, | am not distinguishing between 
the “external world” in toto, and “judgments about it,” but be- 
tween two aspects of judgment itself: one aspect in which it 
appears as a nodal system, a fact in the “external world” which 
refers beyond itself; the other in which it appears as a self-referent 
system. The thesis is then, that each aspect has its time order, its 
relatively distinct temporal dimension, and that the description of 
judgment as a whole involves a relativistic coordination of these 
two orders. 

The epistemological problem of the “choice” of a time order 
by a complex natural product, judgment, which is itself temporally 
ordered, gives this “choice” a subjective appearance. To agree 
with Reichenbach that the selection of a time order is an empirical 
matter, or even to acknowledge that this empirical selection is 
subjective, does not make time order, or: temporal dimensionality 
less real; it merely makes it objectively relational, once it is under- 
stood that so-called “subjective” or “internal” perspectives are 
objective nodal systems, world facts in their own right. Reichen- 
bach writes: 


The human mind is capable of conceiving of different systems of time 
order, among which classical time is one system, and Einstein’s time, 
with its limitation of the speed of causal transmission, is another. 
Among this plurality of possible systems, the selection of the time order 
that holds for our world is an empirical matter. Time order formulates 
a general property of the universe in which we live. 


It is important, I think, to establish that differences in time 
order do not bespeak differences in “reality.” No “two-realities” 
parallelism is being proposed here. Insofar as “time-order formu- 


lates a general property of the universe,” differences in time order 


are relational differences within this universe. The temporal bi- 


dimensionality of jadgment doesn’t require the postulation of a 
separate universe of “mental events,” nor does “transcendence” in 


the sense used here imply two realities, but rather a causal- 


Hans Reichenbach. The Rise of Scientific Philosophy. University 
of California Press, 1951, p. 154. 
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temporal relation between (at least) two physical reference frames 
within one reality. 

These differences, or internal differentiations within a field, 
which are, I submit, relational, are recognized (usually in terms 
of a dichotomous dualism) in such concepts as that of a specifically 


psychological time or space-time; for example, in Russell’s concep- 


tion of “prima-facie different kinds of causal laws, one belonging 
to physics, and the other to psychology” * and in his concept of 
mnemic causation; also in the different varieties of psychophysical 
parallelism, and in such terms as C. |. Lewis’ “epistemological 
present,” “* Bentley's “specifically behavioral space-time,” * Mead’s 
action-constituted “now” * and in many of the attempts to deal with 
the “specious present” as being somehow “specious.” There are 
also the recent suggestions of relativistic and quantum-mechanical 
parameters for the description of the processes of thought and 
judgment. The methodological richness introduced by such 
suggestions is independent of any commitment to either a 
specifically “psychological” dimension, or to a reductive physicalist 
dimension. There are, in this area, suggestions for the solution of 
the apparent paradox of simultaneity and succession, and for the 
formulation of physical and biophysical analogues or descriptions of 
the processes of thought and judgment, which have profound bear- 
ing on any ontology of judgment.” 


** Bertrand Russell {nalysis of Mind. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. (1921) p. 25. 

** C. 1. Lewis. An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. Open Court 
1946, p. 331. 

25 A. F. Bentley Factual Space and Time of Behavior,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XXXVIII (1941), 477-85; see esp. pp. 480, 485 

** G. H. Mead. Philosophy of the Present, Open Court, 1932, esp 
Chapter I: “The Present as the Locus of Reality.” 

** In this general area, see for example, Dobbs’ series of articles: “The 
Time of Psychology and Physics,” British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, II, 6, 7 (1951) and the subsequent discussion, (V, 4 and VII. 26 
Also, C. Judson Herrick, “Analytic and Integrative Nervous Functions,” 
Dialectica Il, 1-2 (1957) and The Evolution of Human Nature, University 
of Texas Press, 1956, esp. pp. 91-2, 211-12, 257-83; Also N. Bohr, Atomic 
Physics and Human Knowledge. New York: Wiley & Sons, 1958, pp. 52, 
76-8; W. Heisenberg, op. cit. Introduction (F.S.C. Northrop), pp. 18-20; 
David Bohm, Quantum Theory, Prentice-Hall, 1951, pp. 169-72. 
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5. Judgment as Temporal and as Temporally Referent 


In the foregoing discussion it is proposed that the time-dimen- 
sion of judgment as product is the time dimension of what we 
ordinarily would call the “external world,” the “objective uni- 
verse; and insofar as judgment is a natural product, it is “in” this 
temporal dimension. This implies the temporal development of 
judgment as a function of consciousness, just as it implies the 
temporal development of consciousness from lower or antecedent 
ontological levels, in an emergent development from a universal 
matter-energy field. Thus, the temporal dimension of such an 
“objective” field is universal for all levels of organization or integra- 
tion, or for what | have called nodal systems, within that field. 1 
have put quotation marks around “objective” not merely because it 
is notoriously ambiguous, but because what | shall describe as 
“subjective” is also “objective” in that it is not outside the universal 
matter-energy field, but is within this field, and therefore within 
its temporal dimension. Yet, by a principle of internal differ- 
entiation within this field, we may distinguish relationally a 
subjective aspect of that very function, judgment, which we have 
in its aspect as product called “objective.” * The use of,“ objective” 
and “subjective” hereafter should be understood in this way. 
Thus, the two time dimensions of judgment are not mutually 
exclusive but describe the objective perspectival differentiation of 
judgment as product and as event, 


Temporal bi-dimensionality provides an ontological approach 


to the classical paradoxes of self-reference, involved in the concept 


of awareness, for example, or in the concept of reflection. At the 
level of judgment, the apparent paradox arises out of the co- 
existence of two time dimensions, and out of the contradictions to 


which this coexistence gives rise. For if judgment exists both in 


Cf. J. H. Randall. “Substance as Process,” See this Journal, X 
June, 1957) 583: “ ‘Experience’ is . . . not a relation between men and 
substance; it is not an encountering of substance by something standing 
outside substance and external to it. Experience is rather a participating in 
‘substance, a cooperation of factors in substance.” Cf. also, J. Buchler, 
Nature and Judgment, New York: Columbia University Press, 1953, p. 144; 
the experiential relation is described as “object-object” rather than “subject- 
object.” The latter is relative only to a described function. 
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its object-time as product and in its subject-time as event, what 
is a past in one dimension need not be a past in the other. Judg- 
ment as subject may “overlook” its past as product; i.e., what is 
past for judgment as product, objectively, need not be past for 
judgment as subject-event. This is analogous to the logical explica- 
tion that a term’s intension need not actually account for every 
extensional occurrence which conforms to it, -but must be con- 
firmably capable of doing so; in the case here, however, the 
reference is not to some prospective extension of judgment as event, 
but to its own objective antecedence. Judgment as subject-event 
can never totally comprehend its past as object-product, nor its 
future as object-product. At any “now” in its functioning, judg- 
ment can never be subjectively “aware” of the total antecedent his- 
tory whose product it is, objectively. It is the existential end-term 
of that history at any point in its event-existence. For what enters 
objectively into that history, (the total temporal antecedence 
includes (without regard at this point for varying degrees of 
relevance, or of “thresholds” of causal relevance) every objective 
event in the universe antecedent to any instance of a judgment 
event. This includes not merely all antecedent judgment events, 
but the whole range of events below that level: e.g., sensory, 
organic, inorganic. Thus a judgment event will not comprehend 
glandular changes, neural impulses and patterns, climatic condi- 
tions, family or national history, ete., all of which may be relevant 
causal antecedents of judgment as product, and may be part of the 
objective history of that judgment event. So too, not all antecedent 
judgment events will be assimilable in a judgment event, although 
they may certainly be part of the history of that judgment as 
product. Here, | would include all linguistic events, sign-events, 


and the social and individual reflexive communication in which 


these arise. In this sense, what is past for judgment as product 


need not be past for judgment as event; in other words, it may not 
be a constituent within the relationally-defined time-order of the 
judgment as event. What is such a constituent, by previous defini- 
tion, is an effective token of a relevant causal antecedent. But just 
as the threshold of relevance limits the set of effective causal 
antecedents, so too, the set of effective tokens is a limited set, from 


among the total available set of such tokens. If we use an informa- 
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tion model, analogously, then the threshold of “causal” or “token” 
relevance is a function of “noise” in the signal transmission, and 
the correlate sets become successively narrower at each later level 
of transmission. What is a causal constituent of judgment as 
product might not be a token constituent in the “now” of judgment 
as event. 

In the same way, it may also be proposed that what is taken 
up as past for the judgment as event need not be past for judgment 
as product. For example, | can make judgments whose 
antecedents may include token events whose referents in objective 


historical time are still in the future; the judement-event can 
Jud; 


realize as past or present what is future within the temporal dimen- 


sion of judgment as product. In this lies the whole predictive 
function of judgment (as in causal laws), and consequently, its 
normative function as well. I shall examine this in some detail. 
At the level of propositional assertion, the subjunctive conditional 
expresses this aspect of judgment best, in that it posits as past or 
present what it anticipates as future.” Dewey calls this function 
deliberation, describing it as “a dramatic rehearsal (in imagina- 
tion) of various competing possible lines of action. *“ Mead 
objectifies, or reifies this anticipation, making it the dispositionally 
constituted existential nature of the “object of perception.” He 
writes: 


if we recognize that experience is a process continually passing 
into the future, objects exist in nature as the patterns of our actions 
If we reduce the world to a ficititious instantaneous present, all objects 
fall to pieces However, no such knife-edge present exists. Even 
in the so-called specious present there is a passage in which there is a 
succession, and both past and future are there, and the present is only 
that section in which, from the standpoint of action, both are involved 
When we take this passage of nature seriously, we see that the object 
of perception is the existent future of the act 


I shall not use the term “contrary-to-fact conditional” or “counte 
factual” because it confuses the status of “facts,” and leaves untouched the 
factuality of the “counterfactual conditional” itself; it is precisely this that 
I want to deal with, in judgment. 

John Dewey Human Nature and Conduct. New York: Modern 
Library, p. 190 


*" G. H. Mead, op cit., p 190. 
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Here, possibility is hypostatized, and given ontological! status: 
I ‘I 


the act has an existent future! If we remain within one temporal 


reference frame, then this presentness of the future remains 
paradoxical indeed.“ The sense in which the subjunctive con- 
ditional suits the description of judgment events in which the 
future is “made” present or past, points up the apparent paradox. 
C. 1. Lewis’ discussion of what he calls terminating judgments is 
relevant here. What gives such a terminating judgment (“predic- 
tion of a particular passage of experience describable in expressive 
language’) cognitive significance, according to Lewis, is not that 
it is a “categorical prediction of experience, but (a) prediction of 
possibilities dependent for (its) realization upon some chosen 
mode of action.” The future, ontologically, becomes a deferred 
present, in the context of “realization,” i.e., of action. Now, we 
are left, here too, with the alternative of a paradoxical future-now, 
or with a two-realities view: The real now of the terminating judg- 
ment, and its anticipated now realized, made real, in a chosen mode 
of action. Lewis introduces the subjunctive description for such 


“predictions of possible direct experience" 


I believe the terminating judgment ‘if A then E’ to be true when I do 
not act in the manner A, just as I believe a real thing is there, when 
I do not look to see. This point is fundamentally important for the 
distinction between ‘objective reality’ and ‘subjective experience And 
an if-then relation of this sort, which we may express by recourse to 
the subjunctive mood (should would ) cannot be expressed 
in terms of material implication = 

The realistic conception that the believed in and verifiable realities ar 
independent of being so known or experienced must interpret this 
if-then relation as one for which such hypothetical statements are true 
or false independently of the truth or falsity of their antecedent clauses; 
one for which the hypothesis has the same consequences whether thi 
observation is made and the hypothesis is true, or the observation is 


Common-sense, and modal grammar recognize the distinction 
between an anticipated future, and a “realized” future. For example, the 
difference between “I will go,” “I will have gone,” “I might go,” “Were | 
to go,” already exhibits the modal sense of ordinary discourse in this matte! 
Reichenbach suggests schema for this modality in the tenses of verbs, in 
terms of his analysis of “token-reflexive words,” in Elements of Symbolic 
Logic, New York: MacMillan, 1947, pp. 284-98. 

3 C. 1. Lewis, op. cit., p. 208. 
** Ibid., p. 214. (See also note 2, p. 214.) 
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not made and the observation is contrary to fact. Thus it is a relation 
most clearly expressible in the form ‘If such and such observation 
should be made, so and so would be experienced.’ * 


The subjunctive conditional contains an apparent temporal 
contradiction, however, in that it posits a future-now (or a past- 
now, by a shift in tense). It is, on the one hand, entirely 
predictive: even in the case of statements about the past (“If X 
should have been the case, Y would have occurred”), the only 
legitimately verifiable or confirmable interpretation this can be 
given is in terms of some sort of law-like statement, i.e., a pre- 
dictive interpretation: “If X should ever again be the case, then 
Y would occur.” On the other hand, such a statement posits as 
subjectively present, anticipatively in the judgment event, what is 
objectively future, in fulfillment. We can resolve this by defining 
past, present and future relative to a “simple” observer, or judger, 


as Ayer has done But when our simple locus, the observer, 


becomes himself complex, when he appears to make the past 
“virtually present” (Hegel's apt term for the function of reflective 


history), or to make the future “virtually present,” then the appeal- 


ing simplicity and objectivity of such elucidation becomes illusory. 
| shall return to Ayer’s view later, in considering the temporal 
complexity of an observer, or judger. The metaphor of the search- 
light sweeping its beam of presentness along the substantival and 
eternal place that events have in time is methodologically cleaner, 
but is ontologically unsound; for to say that events exist in the past 
or in the future, in some atemporal order, is to be too easily satis- 
fied with absolute time and absolute space concepts, and still to 
remain with the question “when do events exist in the past?” If 
they exist in the past now, then we have the same apparent 
paradox that we started with: interchangeably, a past-now, or a 
future-now. If the answer is that they exist in the past at that 
point in time that they exist in the past, we are left with a 
tautology: events exist when they exist. And reference to anything 
that doesn’t exist instantaneously now becomes impossible since 
all propositions about the past and future translate into proposi- 
tions exclusively about some instantaneous present. From here, 


Ibid.., p. 226 
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the road to solipsism lies open. Plato suggests a more dialectically 


satisfactory formulation: in the Parmenides, it is argued that “the 
present is always present with the one during all its being; for 
whenever it is, it is always now.” “ Professor Broad develops, 
from a similar formulation, the postulate of temporal bi-dimen- 
sionality. In Plato’s language, “whenever it (being) is” requires 
one time dimension, but “it is always now’ in another. Broad 
writes: 


If there is any sense in talking of presentness moving along a series of 
events, related by the relation of earlier-and-later, we must postulate 
a second time dimension in addition to that in which the series is 
spread out. An event which has zero-duration and therefore no 
history in the first time dimension will yet have an indefinitely long 
duration and a history in the second time dimension 


This sort of solution for the paradox of simultaneous succes- 
sion is criticized by Ayer, whose counterproposal has a deceptive 
simplicity. “Now” for Ayer is “merely” situationally relative to an 
observer. There is no intrinsic “now” and therefore no require 
ment for another time dimension for it. Events “themselves 
stand in their objective earlier-later relation to other events non- 


temporally, eternally. Ayer writes: 


Every past event has been at different times both present and future 

every future event will be present and then past. But these facts are 
not a source of contradiction as some philosophers have supposed; nor 
are they an excuse for nonsensical talk about a multiplicity of temporal 
dimensions. The explanation of them is just the point of present 
reference by which we orient ourselves in time. The point of reference 
which is implied by our use of tenses is continuously shifted. It is this 
shift of the point of reference in the direction of earlier to later, not 
any change in the temporal relation of events, that constitutes thi 
passage of time. ‘Le temps ne sen va pas, mais nous nous en allons 
is not only a good epigram; it is a piece of accurate analysis 


What seems so reasonable and simple here is confounded 
I 


later on, by Ayer himself. If for a moment we attempt to infer 


* Plato. Parmenides, 152 

“cc. DBD. Broad in Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press (1933), vol. Il, p. 278 

** A. J. Ayer. The Problem of Knowledge. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd. (1956) p. 171. 
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from what Ayer has said that past events are “really” where they 
are in relation to other events, in some objective relation of earlier- 
or-later, and if we are relieved that the contradiction is so easily 
resolved, Ayer himself reintroduces the relationally complex 
observer, but in doing so mistakes him for a relationally simple 
observer. 
if the event is described as being past this is not a description 
of the event itself, but only an indication of the speaker’s temporal 


relation to it.** 


There is an unacknowledged dualism here. If. as Aver 


describes them, “events stand non-temporally in temporal rela- 


tions, what of the “event” of the observer's “now,” of his “point 
of reference’? Isn't this too an event in the world?* Does it too 
stand non-temporally in temporal relations to events observed, or 
judged as past or future? But if it too is eternally ensconced in its 
temporal relations, this “now” is (in relation to everything in every 
temporal direction from it) instantaneous and eternal. How then 
can it “shift” as Ayer alleges it does? If the “now” does shift, then 
it must be serial at least, or continuous. But then it is no longer 
a non-temporal event standing in temporal relations, and our old 
contradiction, or apparent paradox of simultaneous succession is 
with us again; unless, of course, judgments of temporal reference 
are methodologically and ontologically distinct from natural events, 
as they are alleged to be in concepts of a separate “psychological” 
and “physical” time. It would seem to me that if the distinction 
hetween the factual “now” and the referred-to “then” could be 
made without any dualistic implications, it would be methodo- 
logically more elegant and ontologically sounder. Such a distine- 
tion is, | think, made by the proposal of bi-dimensional time in the 
description of judgment. Neither the objective temporality of the 
event judged, nor the objective temporality of the event of such a 


judgment itself is then denied; and the fact of judgment remains 


' Ibid., p. 179 
** In talking about a particular “now” as an “event,” I am_ not 
substantivizing any temporal “slice” in itself, but rather mean to indicate 
whatever particular complex of relations is engendered in a_ particular 


“now,” i.e., whose temporal coordinate this “now” is 
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as much a natural product-event as the “facts” with which such a 
judgment is concerned, or to which it refers. If Lewis’ term 
“epistemological present’ can be understood thus monistically 
instead of dualistically (i.e., as implying an isolate universe of 
judging merely parallel to, but never involved in its content, or its 


reference), then this term can serve to mark this distinction. 


What is epistemologically present is of the same order of reality 


as what is objectively past, but if is not the same thing. The 
“mnemic surrogate,” or what I have called the “token” in the 
epistemological present for what is objectively past or future is 
not the past event nor the future event, but a present event in a 
time dimension whose significance lies in its relation to this 
referred-to “objective” time dimension. The relation is between 
“objective” and “subjective,” but “subjective” here is merely 
relationally “subjective.” Insofar as the judgment-as-event exists 
in a temporal dimension of its own, it is also objective at the same 
time, for any perspective which is subjective in relation to if, i.e. 
any perspective in which it constitutes a referent. 

This does not mean that past events or future events exist onto 
logically only insofar as they are known, but it does mean that they 
are known only in the “now” of some knower; and that the 
judgment about the past or about the future is, in its event-aspect, 
always about what, for it, is now. The need for some additional 
attribution of pastness or futurity to this present judgment about 
what lies temporally beyond it, is often met with deceptive dis- 
positional and psychological terms like “familiarity,” “propensity 
to avow,” “habit,” only because the objectivity of judgment in the 
world, and its historicity beyond its “now” is denied or ignored. 
If judgment is simultaneously event and product in the sense 
described earlier, then the description of how we know that some- 
thing is past or future does not require a multiplication of faculties, 
nor does it require the “givenness’ of pastness of futurity, but an 
enlargement of the category of temporality, and therefore, of the 
category of causality. The ascription of two time dimensions to the 
function, judgment, would not therefore involve a dualism of 
“body-events” and “mind-events.” Nor does this involve the 
reduction of judgments of past events to some physicalistically or 


neurally conceived “memory’; nor on the other hand does this 
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abolish the existential status of prediction, The memory-event or 
the prediction-event are actual occurrences; and the description 
of such occurrences does presuppose that it is a neural activity of the 
brain that is involved. But the fallacy of a reductive physicalistic 
description is that it does not enlarge the range of such neural 
description to account for the qualitative differentiation of 
judgment-events from, let us say, perception or sensation events. 
(The classic refutation of Helvétius’ dictum, “sentir, c’est juger” 
by Diderot is an early appreciation of this point.) The location of 
the judgment event (in particular Brodmann or Woolsey areas of 
the brain, for example) is necessary but not sufficient to account 
for the judgment event. It is what happens in these areas, and its 
relation to some toial field, or a set of related fields that constitutes 
an account of the judgment event; and even then, only within a 
limited analytic perspective, limited by, and limited to the fields 
between which such relations are established. There are recent 
attempts to enlarge the concepts of causality and of temporality, 
using quantum mechanical and relativistic descriptions, in psycho- 
physics, biophysics, and in psychobiology, as noted earlier. These 
are entirely tentative now, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
dimensions of physical description may be enlarged to account for 
such functions as judgment, memory and prediction. This would 
not be a reductive enterprise, but a recognition of the qualitative 
difference between the = structure-functioning of mind and _ of 
integrative levels below mind. 

It may be that, given such a theoretical progress in the 


sciences and in mathematics, terms like habit, propensity and 


disposition can be given a range of meaning beyond their present 


connotation of the psychologically “given,” or the constructivisti- 
cally “postulated,” or the operationally “definable,” or the 
behavioristically “observable,” within the limits that these terms 
are now understood.” 
Boston University. 
To Be Continued, 


4 


The attempts-by Wiener, Ashby and others to provide quantitative 
analogues for teleological behavior, and the interpretations by Herrick, 
Penner and others of the integrative processes in the cerebral cortex are 
certainly in this direction. (See footnotes 19 and 27). 





THE WAY THE WORLD IS 
NELSON GOODMAN 


Introduction 


Philosophers sometimes mistake features of discourse for 
features of the subject of discourse. We seldom conclude that the 
world consists of words just because a true description of it does, 
but we sometimes suppose that the structure of the world is the 
same as the structure of the description. This tendency may even 
reach the point of linguomorphism when we conceive the world 
as comprised of atomic objects corresponding to certain proper 
names, and of atomic facts corresponding to atomic sentences. A 
reductio ad absurdum blossoms when an occasional philosopher 
maintains that a simple description can be appropriate only if the 
world is simple; or asserts (and | have heard this said in all 
seriousness) that a coherent description will be a distortion unless 
the world happens to be coherent. According to this line of 
thinking, I suppose that before describing the world in English we 
ought to determine whether it is written in English, and that we 
ought to examine very carefully how the world is spelled. 

Obviously enough the tongue, the spelling, the typography, 
the verbosity of a description reflect no parallel features in the 
world. Coherence is a characteristic of descriptions, not of the 
world: the significant question is not whether the world is 
coherent, but whether our account of it is. And what we call the 
simplicity of the world is merely the simplicity we are able to 
achieve in describing it. 


But confusion of the sort | am speaking of is relatively 


transparent at the level of isolated sentences, and so relatively less 


dangerous than the error of supposing that the structure of a 
veridical systematic description mirrors forth the structure of the 


world. Since a system has basic or primitive terms or elements 


This paper was read at Princeton University in November, 1955, and 
has since been read at Harvard and Brandeis Universities 
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and a graded hierarchy built out of these, we easily come to suppose 


that the world must consist of corresponding atomic elements put 


together in similar fashion. No theory advocated in recent years 
by first-rate philosophers seems more obviously wrong than the 
picture theory of language. Yet we still find acute philosophers 
resorting under pressure to a notion of absolutely simple qualities 
or particles. And most of those who avoid thinking of the world 
as uniquely divisible into absolute elements still commonly suppose 
that meanings do resolve thus uniquely, and so accept the concealed 
absolutism involved in maintaining the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic propositions. 

In this paper, however, | am not concerned with any of the 
more specific issues | have just touched upon, but with a more 
general question. I have been stressing the dangers of mistaking 
certain features of discourse for features of the world. This is a 
recurrent theme with me, but even this is not my main concern 
here. What | want to discuss is an uncomfortable feeling that 
comes upon me whenever | warn against the confusion in question. 
| can hear the anti-intellectualistic, the mystic—my arch enemy- 
saving something like this: “Yes, that’s just what I’ve been telling 
you all along. All our descriptions are a sorry travesty. Science, 
Janguage, perception, philosophy—none of these can ever be 
utterly faithful to the world as itis. All make abstractions or con- 
ventionalizations of one kind or another, all filter the world 
through the mind, through concepts, through the senses, through 
language; and all these filtering media in some way distort the 
world. It is not just that each gives only a partial truth, but that 
each introduces distortion of its own, We never achieve even in 
part a really faithful portrayal of the way the world is.” 

Here speaks the Bergsonian, the obscurantist, seemingly 
repeating my own words and asking, in effect, “What's the differ- 
ence between us? Can’t we be friends?” Before | am willing to 
admit that philosophy must make alliances that strange, | shall 
make a determined effort to formulate the difference between us. 


But [| shall begin by discussing some preliminary, related questions. 
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2. The Way the World is Given 


Perhaps we can gain some light on the way the world is by 


examining the way it is given to us in experience. The question of 
the given has a slightly musty sound these days. Even hardened 
philosophers have become a little self-conscious about the futility 
of their debates over the given, and have the grace to rephrase the 
issue in terms of “ground-elements” or “protocol-sentences.” But 
in one way or another we hear a good deal about getting down to 
the original, basic, bare elements from which all knowledge is 
manufactured. Knowing is tacitly conceived as a processing of raw 
material into a finished product; and an understanding of knowl- 
edge is thus supposed to require that we discover just what the 
raw material is. 

Offhand, this seems easy enough. Carnap wanted the ground- 
elements of his system in the Aufbau to be as nearly as possible 
epistemologically primary. In order to arrive at these, he says, 
we must leave out of ordinary experience all the results of any 
analysis to which we subject what we initially receive. This means 
leaving out all divisions along spatial or qualitative boundaries, 
so that our elements are big lumps, each containing everything in 
our experience at a given moment, But to say this is to make 
artificial temporal divisions; and the actual given, Carnap implies 
consists not of these big lumps, but of one single stream. 

But this way of arriving at the given assumes that the processes 
of knowing are all processes of analysis. Other philosophers have 
supposed rather that the processes are all processes of synthesis, 
and that the given therefore consists of minimal particles that have 
to be combined with one another in knowing. Still other thinkers 
hold that both these views are too extreme, and that the world is 
given in more familiar medium-size pieces, to which both analysis 
and synthesis are applied. Thus in views of the given we find 
duplicated the monism, atomism, and the intermediate pluralisms 
of metaphysics. But which view of the given is right? 

Let’s look at the question more closely. The several views do 
not differ about what is contained in the given, or what can be 
found there. A certain visual presentation, all agree, contains 


certain colors, places, designs, etc.; it contains the least perceptible 
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particles and it is a whole. The question is not whether the given 


is a single undifferentiated lump or contains many tiny parts; it is 
a whole comprised of such parts. The issue is not what is given 
but how it is given. Is it given as a single whole or is it given as 
many small particles? This captures the precise issue—and at the 
same time discloses its emptiness. For | do not think any sense 
can be made of the phrase “given as.” That an experience is given 
as several parts surely does not mean that these parts are presented 
torn asunder; nor can it mean that these parts are partitioned 
off from one another by perceptible lines of demarcation. For if 
such lines of demarcation are there at all, they are there within 
the given, for any view of the given. The nearest we could come 
to finding any meaning to the question what the world is given as 
would be to say that this turns on whether the material in question 
is apprehended with a kind of feeling of wholeness or a feeling of 
broken-upness. To come that near to finding a meaning for given 
as is not to come near enough to count. 

So I am afraid we can get no light on the way the world is by 
asking about the way it is given. For the question about the way 


it is given evaporates into thin air. 


a. The Way the World is to be Seen 


Perhaps we shall get further by asking how the world is best 
seen. If we can with some confidence grade ways of seeing or 
picturing the world according to their degrees of realism, of 
absence of distortion, of faithfulness in representing the way the 
world is, then surely by reading back from this we can learn a 
good deal about the way the world is. 

We need consider our everyday ideas about pictures for only 
a moment to recognize this as an encouraging approach. For we 
rate pictures quite easily according to their approximate degree of 
realism. The most realistic picture is the one most like a color- 
photograph; and pictures become progressively less realistic, and 
more conventionalized or abstract, as they depart from this stand- 
ard. The way we see the world best, the nearest pictorial approach 
to the way the world is, is the way the camera sees it. This version 


of the whole matter is simple, straightforward, and quite 
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generally held. But in philosophy as everywhere else, every silver 
lining has a big black cloud—and the view described has every- 
thing in its favor except that it is, | think, quite wrong. 

If | take a photograph of a man with his feet towards me, the 
feet may come out as large as his torso. Is this the way | normally 
or properly see the man? If so, then why do we call such a 
photograph distorted? If not, then | can no longer claim to be 
taking the photographic view of the world as my standard of faith- 
fulness. 

The fact of the matter is that this ‘distorted’ photograph calls 
our attention to something about seeing that we had ignored. Just 
in the way that it differs from an ordinary ‘realistic’ picture, it 
reveals new facts and possibilities in visual experience. But the 
‘distorted’ photograph is a rather trivial example of something 
much more general and important. The ‘distortion’ of the photo- 
graph is comparable to the distortion of new or unfamiliar styles of 
painting. Which is the more faithful portrait of a man—the one 
by Holbein or the one by Manet or the one by Sharaku or the one 
by Durer or the one by Cézanne or the one by Picasso? Each differ- 
ent way of painting represents a different way of seeing; each 
makes its selection, its emphasis; each uses its own vocabulary of 
conventionalization. And we need only look hard at the pictures 
by any such artist to come to see the world in somewhat the same 
way. For seeing is an activity and the way we perform it depends 
in large part upon our training. Iremember J. B. Neumann saying 
that once when he happened to see the faces of a movie audience 
in the reflected glare of the screen he first realized how an African 
sculptor saw faces. What we regard as the most realistic pictures 
are merely pictures of the sort that most of us, unfortunately, are 
brought up on. An African or a Japanese would make a quite 
different choice when asked to select the pictures that most closely 
depict what he sees. Indeed our resistance to new or exotic ways of 


painting stems from our normal lethargic resistance to retraining: 


and on the other hand the excitement lies in the acquisition of new 
skill. Thus the discovery of African art thrilled French painters 
and they learned from it new ways to see and paint. What is less 


often realized is that the discovery of European art is exciting to 
the African sculptor for the same reason; it shows him a new 
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way of seeing, and he, too, modifies his work accordingly. Un- 
fortunately, while European absorption of African often results in 
an artistic advance, African adoption of European style almost 
always leads to artistic deterioration. But this is for incidental 
reasons. The first is that social deterioration of the African is 
usually simultaneous with the introduction of European art. The 
second reason is rather more intriguing: that while the French 
artist was influenced by the best of African art, the African was fed 
no doubt on calendar art and pin-up girls. Had he seen Greek and 
Mediaeval sculpture instead, the results might have been radically 
different. But I am digressing. 

The upshot of all this is that we cannot find out much about 
the way the world is by asking about the best or most faithful or 
most realistic way of seeing or picturing it. For the ways of seeing 
and picturing are many and various; some are strong, effective, 
useful, intriguing, or sensitive; others are weak, foolish, dull, 
banal, or blurred. But even if all the latter are excluded, still none 
of the rest can lay any good claim to be the way of seeing or 
picturing the world the way it is. 


4. The W ay the World is to be Described 


We come now to a more familiar version of the question of the 
way the world is. How is the world to be described? Does what 
we call a true description faithfully depict the world? 

Most of us have ringing in our ears Tarski’s statement that “it 
is raining’ is true if and only if it is raining, as well as his remark 
(1 think erroneous, but that is beside the point here) that 
acceptance of this formula constitutes acceptance of a corre- 
spondence theory of truth. This way of putting the matter 
encourages a natural tendency to think of truth in terms of mirror- 
ing or faithful reproduction: and we have a slight shock whenever 
we happen to notice the obvious fact that the sentence “it is rain- 


ing” is about as different as possible from the rainstorm. This 


disparity is of the same sort for a true as for a false description. 


Luckily, therefore, we need not here concern ourselves with the 
difficult technical matter of the nature of truth; we can confine our 
attention to admittedly true descriptions. What we must face is 
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the fact that even the truest description comes nowhere near faith- 
fully reproducing the way the world is. 

\ systematic description of the world, as I noted earlier. is even 
more vulnerable to this charge; for it has explicit primitives, routes 


of construction, etc., none of them features of the world described. 


Some philosophers contend, therefore, that if systematic descrip- 


tions introduce an arbitrary artificial order, then we should make 
our descriptions unsystematic to bring them more into accord with 
the world. Now the tacit assumption here is that the respects in 
which a description is unsatisfactory are just those respects in 
which it falls short of being a faithful picture; and the tacit goal 
is to achieve a description that as nearly as possible gives a living 
likeness. But the goal is a delusive one. For we have seen that 
even the most realistic way of picturing amounts merely to one 
kind of conventionalization. In painting, the selection, the 
emphasis, the conventions are different from but no less peculiar 
to the vehicle, and no less variable, than those of language. The 
idea of making verbal descriptions approximate pictorial depiction 
loses its point when we understand that to turn a description into 
the most faithful possible picture would amount to nothing more 
than exchanging some conventions for others. 

Thus neither the way the world is given nor any way of seeing 


or picturing or describing it conveys to us the way the world is. 


5. The Way the World Is 


We come now to the question : what, then, is the way the 
world is? Am I still threatened with the friendship of my enemies? 
It looks very much that way, for I have just reached the mystic’s 
conclusion that there is no representation of the way the world is 
But if our accord seems on the surface to have been reinforced, a 
second look will show how it has been undermined, by what we 
have been saying. 

The complaint that a given true description distorts or is un- 
faithful to the world has significance in terms of some grading of 
descriptions according to faithfulness, or in terms of a difference 
in degree of faithfulness between true descriptions and good 
pictures. But if we say that all true descriptions and good pictures 
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are equally unfaithful, then in terms of what sample or standard of 
relative faithfulness are we speaking? We have no longer before 
us any clear notion of what faithfulness would be. Thus I reject 
the idea that there is some test of realism or faithfulness in addition 
to the tests of pictorial goodness and descriptive truth. There are 
very many different equally true descriptions of the world, and 
their truth is the only standard of their faithfulness. And when we 
say of them that they all involve conventionalizations, we are 
saying that no one of these different descriptions is exclusively true, 
since the others are also true. None of them tells us the way the 
world is, but each of them tells us a way the world is. 

If | were asked what is the food for men, I should have to 
answer “none.” For there are many foods. And if I am asked 
what is the way the world is, | must likewise answer, “none.” For 
the world is many ways. The mystic holds that there is some way 
the world is and that this way is not captured by any description. 
For me, there is no way which is the way the world is; and so of 
course no description can capture it. But there are many ways 
the world is, and every true description captures one of them. 
The difference between my friend and me is, in sum, the enormous 
difference between absolutism and relativism. 

Since the mystic is concerned with the way the world is and 
finds that the way cannot be expressed, his ultimate response to the 


question of the way the world is must, as he recognizes, be silence. 


Since | am concerned rather with the ways the world is, my 


response must be to construct one or many descriptions. The 
answer to the question “What is the way the world is? What are 
the ways the world is?” is not a shush, but a chatter. 


6. Postscript 


Near the beginning of this paper, I spoke of the obvious falsity 
of the picture theory of language. I declared rather smugly that 
a description does not picture what it describes, or even represent 
the structure of what it describes. The devastating charge against 
the picture theory of language was that a description cannot 
represent or mirror forth the world as it is. But we have since 
observed that a picture doesn't do this either. I began by dropping 
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the picture theory of language and ended by adopting the language 


theory of pictures. I rejected the picture theory of language on 
the ground that the structure of a description does not conform to 
the structure of the world. But I then concluded that there is no 
such thing as the structure of the world for-anything to conform 
or fail to conform to. You might say that the picture theory of 
language is as false and as true as the picture theory of pictures; 
or in other words, that what is false is not the picture theory of 
language but a certain absolutistic notion concerning both pictures 
and language. Perhaps eventually I shall learn that what seems 


most obviously false sometimes isn’t. 


University of Pennsylvania 





LOCATION OF THE PLATONIC IDEAS 
KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


I. CURRENT CRITICISM, as T. C, Rosenmeyer points out, it is a 


quite unplatonic position to consider the Ideas in any manner as 
the thoughts of God." The last ghost of divinely immanent Ideas 
has apparently been exorcised by the scholarship of Audrey Rich 
who dismisses the theory as the later heritage of Philo Judaeus and 
the Christian Platonists.* Yet the majority of ancient doxographers 
who hold this view is formidable: Xenocrates, Plato’s second suc- 


cessor in the Academy,’ the Middle Platonist Albinus,* Cicero,’ 


Plutarch,* Seneca,’ Philo,* Plotinus,” Chalcidius,’’ Syrianus,’’ to 


“Platonic Scholarship 1945-1955," CW 50 (1957) 192 
‘The Platonic Ideas as the Thoughts of God,” Mnemosyne 7 (1954 
123 
Cf. Reginald Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism 
Cambridge, Eng., 1937) 71. Xenocrates seems to have placed the mathe- 
matic ideas or Numbers, the dominant theme in the Academy after Plato’s 
death, in the Dyad, his World-Soul, derived from the Monad, both of which 
he called God. For the affinity of this view to the Timaeus and the problems 
involved, cf. Philip Merlan’s From Platonism to Neoplatonism (The Hague, 
1953) 40-44 
* Epitome 9.3. “If God is mind, he has thoughts and they are eternal 
and immutable; if this is so, Ideas exist.” Cf. Witt, op. cit., 129 
* M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica, ed. A. S. Wilkins (Oxon., 1955) II 
Or. 10: “Has rerum formas appellat ideas . . . semper esse ac ratione et 
intelligentia contineri. “3 
* Epitome libri de animae procreatione in Timaeo, ed. G. B. Bernar- 
dakis (Lipsiae, 1895) 3 a-b 
{d Lucilium epistolarum moralium quae supersunt, ed. O. Hense 
(Lipsiae, 1898), Ep. 65.7-10: “To these [four Aristotelian causes] Plato adds 
a fifth, the exemplar, which he himself calls the Idea... . These exemplars 
of all things God possesses within himself.” 
* De Opificio Mundi, trans. F. H. Colson & G. H. Whitaker, “Loeb 
Cl. Lib.” (London, 1929-30) 5.20. For a contrast of the cosmogony of the 
Timaeus and Genesis, cf. Harry Wolfson, Philo . . . (Cambridge, Mass., 
1947) I, 300. In Plato, Wolfson recognizes no gulf between God and the 
Ideas, nor subordination of God to the Ideas; thus in “The Knowability 
and Describability of God in Plato and Aristotle.” HSPh 57 (1947) 233 
with the exception of the Laws, throughout his dialogues Plato treats 
of God either as one of the ideas, a supreme idea, the idea of the good, or 
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mention only the more noteworthy. No doubt the influence of 
syncretistic movements, of Stoicism,’* Neo-Pythagoreanism,”* and 
for Philo, the Old Testament, were major factors of influence. But 


even in recent times scholars have upheld the view that Plato’s 


Ideas were or became immanent: Jackson,“ Archer-Hind,” 
Lutoslawski,'* Stewart,’’ and Ritter."* It is not the purpose of this 
| 


as a being above the ideas, a Demiurge, who cannot, however, but be of the 
same nature as the ideas 

’ Plotini . . . opera, ed. Paul Henry and Hans Schwyzer (Paris, 1951 
Il: Enneades V, 3.5.28-34; 5.5.1-2. It is this principle of intentionality 
that Plato never quite formally grasped as Aristotle did 

'° Das Chalcidius Kommentar zu Platos Timaeus, ed. B. W. Switalski 
(Miinster, 1902) 339.49: “The Idea, considered with reference to God, is 
his thought; with reference to us, the first intelligible; with reference to 
matter, the measure; with reference to the sensible world, the pattern; 
with reference to itself, the essence 4 

In Metaphysica Commentaria, ed. G. Kroll, “Acad. Litt. Reg. Borus 
Berolini, 1902) 6.1.1079™. 

'2 While it is commonly held that the Stoic view in which the divine 
logos, God as the World-Soul, precontained all individual logoi, influenced 
the Philonic view of Logos, Wolfson disagrees (Philo 1, 327 Philo used 
Stoic terms but his doctrine is utterly different inasmuch as his Logos is 
immaterial. As such, it is both transcendent by encompassing the totality 
of the divine archetypal ideas, and immanent by encompassing the world as 
‘an extension of the preéxistent incorporeal Logos,” the principle of orde1 
in Nature. Though immaterial in both states, it is a created reality, beyond 
which is the infinite transcendence of Yahweh 

** Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, Zellar-Nestle-Palme 

New York, 1955) 303: “The neo-Pythagoreans subjected the Platoni 
doctrines to a considerable alteration in that they made the numbers or ideas 
into thoughts of God 

'* “Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas,” JPh 11 (1914) 292 ff 

'* The Timaeus of Plato (London-New York, 1888) 94-95: Though 
\-H identifies the Demiurge and the Autozoon, his view of Plato is deep- 
dyed in Spinozistic pantheism and Hegelianism: “In the Timaeus then the 
universe is conceived as the self-evolution of absolute thought. There is 
no more a distinction between mind and matter, for all is mind . Fe 

'® The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic (London, 1897) 473-75 

T Plato's Doctrine of Ideas (Oxford, 1909) 61. While Stewart claims 
that “the Timaeus presents the Ideas as elements in the Eternal Nature of 
God,” yet Spinoza’s influence again appears in that, by contrast’ with 
Timaeus, the “Republic lays stress on the point that the Divine Nature is 
causa sui.” Plato’s world now becomes “one World, one Substance, one 
God.” 

'** The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy, trans. A. Alles (London, 1933) 
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paper to discuss the external authority in favor of this view, but 
rather to reconsider the discarded arguments for whatever basis 
they may possess in the Platonic text. It is a devil’s advocate report 
claiming that while Plato never made his Ideas formally immanent 
in the divine Mind, he perhaps showed some intuitive sympathy for 
this position despite contrary metaphysical commitments. To this 
end we will consider first the dual imitation of God and of the Ideas; 
and secondly, the Supreme Intellect and the Ideas in the light of 
Wild, Lutoslawski, and a reappraisal of the Demiurge as Psyche 
and Vous. 


The Dual Imitation of God and the Ideas 


Jaeger has demonstrated incontestably the primacy of paideia 
in Platonic thought, a system of education rooted in the centrality 
of paradeigma and eikon, archetype and image, through the 
medium of mimesis. Thus the key motivation for purifying the 
traditional views of divinity in the Republic becomes self-evident. 
The individual seeks the ideal of justice not in any abstract formula, 
but in the concrete friendship and paideia of the divinity (380- 
385): his ideal of moral virtue must be in the likeness of 
God (613a).'" Whether or not this ideal was an implicit part of the 


Socratic heritage, it is present in Plato from the Apology to the 


Laws. In the former dialogue Socrates states that his loyalty and 


service to God are of paramount importance to the state (300 a) or 
in the latter God is seen as the measure of all things, whom to 
follow is to grow in the divine image. In the Phaedrus (252 d) 


each soul pursues and imitates a god who molds his character; in 


372-75. Ritter is somewhat ertra choram in his statement that there is 
‘nothing in the general concept of the Idea which would exclude 
personality” (374) 

** Cf. Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture, trans. Gilbert Highet 

New York, 1943) II, 285 ff. Also cf. C. Rutenbur, The Doctrine of the 
Imitation of God in Plato (New York, 1946) 18-20. 

*° Service of God implies divine imitation in union of intellect and 
will; but Socrates does not elaborate on the point, though his use of the 
singular (6e0;) is significant. For a note on Platonic mono-polytheism, 
cf. K. Doherty, S.J., “God and the Good in Plato,” New Scholasticism 30 

1956) 444, n. 35. 
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the Theatetus (176 a) his escape from worldly evils means to share 
the divine likeness in justice and piety. Beyond doubt the Platonic 
God is a paradeigma,” however disputed the relationship of this 
God to the Good.” Even in the Timaeus (29 e), to be treated 
later, the Demiurge fashions the visible cosmos like himself. 


But beyond doubt also, the primacy that Plato gives to the 


imitation of, or participation in the Ideas, apparently substantially 


existing, is the main reason why critics have refused to recognize 
or consider possible any mode of conceptual immanence in the 
mind of the Demiurge or whomever they regard as the Platonic 
God. Text on text could be cited to exemplify the role of the Ideas 
as archetypes. Yet it seems rather strange that Plato should con- 
ceive of two simultaneous objects of imitation, the Supreme Being 
and the Ideas. Despite the plurality of Ideas, however, some critics 
have recognized a centripetal tendency in the dialogues toward the 
primacy of the Good, or the One, or the Beautiful, or Being, over 
subordinate Ideas.“ Was there possibly some similar tendency 
toward unity of some sort between the Supreme Intellect and the 
Intelligibles, his archetypes, which in the Timaeus are the ideal 
Living Exemplar of the cosmos? 


** Ibid., 447-450 

*? Ibid., 441-460. 

*° Cf. A. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon 
(Paris, 1936) 264-265; cf. also R. Loriaux, S.J., L’Etre et la forme selon 
Platon (Paris, 1955) 215-216. 

In the overall pattern of divine and ideal imitation, Rutenbur (op. cil 
107 seq.) finds that God as living being tends to be the proper object of 
conscious human imitation, while the Ideas as impersonal are more proper 
objects of unconscious cosmic imitation. The pattern of prominence that 
Rutenbur detects for the Ideas reacties its climax in the early and middle 
dialogues, but .loses the spotlight in the later where the role of God seems 
to gain it. Thus in Resp. 613 a, Phrd. 245 f, Tht. 176 a, Pol. 269 f., 
Phlb. 28 f, God becomes increasingly prominent in the demiurgic role 
Rutenbur agrees with the thesis of Skemp, The Theory of Notion in Plato's 
Later Dialogues (Cambridge, Eng., 1942) that Plato introduced the divine 
mind to solve the problem of motion, the relation between the archetypal 
and the maierial-human world, most evident in Ti. and Lgs. The previous 
attempts to bridge the chorismos; the anamnesis of Mn., Phd., and Phdr.; 
the nous of the Phd. and Resp.; the eros of the Phd. and Sym., all premise 
intellectual activity whose prime analogate is the divine mind, hence the 
special object of human imitation. 
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The Thomistic Concept of Divine Archetype 


\s an approach toward the solution of this problem it may 
help to clarify the concept of archetypal idea from the viewpoint of 
St. Thomas. For him God’s perfect knowledge of His essence 
includes both His self-identity and His relation to creatures which 
participate in a finite manner in His essence. Now each creature 
has his proper form only insomuch as it shares His similitude. 
“Thus to the extent that God knows His own essence as in this way 
imitable by creatures He knows it as the proper ratio and idea of 
this creature.’ 

It will at once strike the reader that Plato’s very doctrine 
of the divine imitation implies for St. Thomas the immanence, so 
to speak, materially, of the archetypal ideas within the divine mind, 
since the Thomistic ideas are identical with the divine essence itself 
as known by God to be diversely imitated and participated by 
creatures. Even were there no visible world, the Thomistic ideas 
would still be in the divine essence, or rather identical with it as 
imitable and participable ab extra. Now though Plato was un- 
aware of the full implications of his divine imitation, still from a 


Thomistic viewpoint Plato's Ideas could be denied a material 


immanence only at the peril of denying divine imitability and 
participability. But whether his Ideas are formally resident within 
his God depends, first on whether Plato actually drew this conclu- 
sion in the text, and secondly, whether his God fully knew his 


nature as imitable and participable. To both conditions the answer 


is no. For the first, Plato would have to be far more formal than 
mythic, far more dogmatic than enigmatic, in his assertion of this 
relation: for the second. Plato’s God would have to be a creator 
in the technical sense, ex nihilo. Since his God is at most a 
Demiurge, matter does not owe its absolute existence to him, He 
does not formally possess the archetypal ideas which he con- 
templates, nor is he fully conscious of the divine similitude of the 
visible being; at most he can be aware that they are such (their 
esse tale in the divine likeness) not however that they are created 
(their esse simpliciter)—aconcept far beyond the Greek mind. The 
, 


‘Summa Theol., 1, 15, 2, corp. 
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dependence of visible beings on the Demiurge is relative, not 
absolute. Yet in a striking intuition of the Timaeus (41 a) Plato 
makes the Demiurge sustain the ordered world in its mode of 
existence, after its initial ordering by a positive act of the demiurgic 
will. Thus without the constant providence of the Demiurge the 
visible cosmos would return to its primeval state of ataris, chaos. 

Though this Thomistic view of Plato may seem the intrusion 


of an alien metaphysics and rather anachronistic criticism, still the 


Thomistic conception of imitation of the divine essence and partic- 


ipation in the divine existence, immeasurably elevated by the 
doctrine of creation, is more truly a Platonic than an Aristotelian 
heritage.” 


B. The Platonic Archetype as Immanent and Extrinsic 


To return to the original point of departure, the relation of 
the Demiurge to the Autozoon, the Living Model, it will be 
profitable to consider the ambiguity of the Platonic term, 
paradeigma, which may be either immanent in the mind of a 
Platonic artisan or extrinsic to him. Thus in the Republic (501 b 
the legislator for a model of his constitution contemplates justice 
in nature and then in men who, insofar as they are just, are said 
to be “in the divine image and the divine likeness.” While these 
models are extrinsic to the legislator, the just men themselves 
become somewhat archetypal in their participated embodiment of 
justice. Furthermore, the democratic man possesses within him- 
self the models of different forms of constitutions (561 e). Again 
in the event that a painter could not prove that the model which 
he painted actually existed, he would not be less an artist, Socrates 
argues, than we, if unable to prove our ideal city exists, for we 
have made a model of the ideal city in thought (472 d). From 
these texts it is evident that the archetypal idea of the Platonic 
artist may be both immanent and extrinsic to his mind; in the 
last instance it seems to be both at once, since there is a model 


of the ideal city laid up in heaven for the person desirous of con- 


W. Norris Clark, S.J., “Saint Thomas and Platonism,” Thought 32 


(1957) 437-443 
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templating it (592 b 1-2). Hence it is not surprising that later 
commentators, noting that the Demiurge simultaneously con- 
templates the Archetypes, apparently extrinsic to him, and makes 
the visible cosmos after his own likeness (29 a), will make the 
Archetype immanent in the demiurgic mind by the principle of 
intentionality.” 


The Aristotelian Immanent Archetype in Plato 


Some claim, naturally enough, that this historic union of 
mind and archetype occurred first under the influence of Aristotle 
who in the Physics (194°26) and Metaphysics (1013°27) employed 
the term paradeigma as synonym for the logos immanent in the 
artist's mind. According to the Stagirite’s doctrine of immanent 
form, external archetypes cannot initiate genesis until the artist 
intentionally actualizes them. But surely this principle of 
intentionality is illustrated in the cited example of the ideal city of 
the Republic (472 d; 592 b) that is at once immanent and 
transcendent (gain, Syrianus draws what seems the only logical 
conclusion from the simultaneous dual imitation of the Timaeus, 


in that even if the paradeigmata were extrinsic to the Demiurge, 


he must possess them intentionally in order to act efficiently.” 


This is the principle typified, [ surmise, in the passage often cited 
to distinguish both Demiurge and Archetype, namely, that “Vous 
beholds the Ideas that are immanent in the Autozoon” (Ti. 39 e). 
If the Demiurge does not take at least intentional possession of the 
Ideas, no demiurgic action would be possible. Moreover, if the 
visible cosmos, produced as an imitation of the Autozoon which 
is supposedly extrinsic to the Demiurge, is not also in the likeness 
of the Demiurge, then Plato has contradicted himself in his state- 
ment that the Demiurge desired to fashion all things like him- 
self (29 e). For this latter point Plato regards as “the most 
authoritative beginning of cosmogenesis. ” It seems that it is a sort 
of hyper-symbolism on the part of critics to deny here a latent 


Platonic principle: omne agens agit sibi simile. 


Svrianus, op. cit. 1079%4; cf. n. 11 
Syrianus, loc. cit 
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If one would be inclined to dismiss this passage as merely 
mythic, he should compare with it Plato’s treatment of the 
Olympian genealogy (40-41) which Plato claims is without even 
probable proof. Plato, it is evident, does not intend us to take 
the Olympians seriously, but he does intend seriously the motive, 
action, and “creative” likeness of the Demiurge. Thus, even 
though Taylor vehemently opposes any possible union of the 
Demiurge and Archetype, he hesitates over the celebrated reading 
of the Timaeus (92 c) in Mss. A and P, and cited by Stobaeus, that 
the cosmos was a sensible god, an image of the Maker, and admits 
in the present text (29 e) that “because God is good, He does not 
keep His blessedness selfishly to Himself. He seeks to make some- 
thing as much like Himself in goodness.”  Plato’s moral and 
metaphysical universe meet in this passage whose theme on both 
levels is the self-diffusiveness of the good, and reechoes the passage 
of the Republic in which the Good makes the sun its analogue in the 
visible world. 


ll. The Separate Ideas and the Supreme Intellect 


John Wild and Conceptual Immanence 


The Middle Platonist Atticus had viewed Plato’s Ideas on 
a human level as mere universal concepts;** in modern times, 
Kant was among the first to suggest this conceptual immanence 
In 1826 Trendelenburg had advanced this thesis and tried to inter- 
pret such texts as have led Zellar and many others to view the Ideas 


as irredeemably extrinsic. Today among the most vehement 


* Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, 1927) 78 (italics mine 
Though Burnet adopts the reading of F, “image of the intelligible,” Taylor 
admits that the evidence for the other is so considerable that F is only 
“slightly in favor,” and that, not on Mss. evidence, since Stobaeus’ testimony 
is older than any existent Ms., but rather in conformity with the pr 


conceived Platonic view that “Plato’s God is the supreme 427% and therefore 


something quite different from the system of ¢tér 
** Syrianus, In Meta. Comm., 1078°18 
® Cf. Lutoslawski, op. cil., 45. 


‘ 
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opponents of this hypostasis of the Ideas is John Wild who claims 
that, on Plato’s own premises, if we possess genuine knowledge, 
as distinct from opinion, then we know the forms here in this 
world. If we cannot know them, there is no escape from 
scepticism. If we merely place knowledge in the realm beyond, 
then present knowledge will be apart from us and the world; it 
will be a knowledge of the non-existent. But it is precisely the 
nature of knowledge to be capable of knowing anything, and thus 
to bridge the chorismos.”’ Since Cornford and Wilamowitz admit 
that, for Plato, knowledge of the human soul “partakes” of pure 
forms and hence is at least intermediate, Wild argues that the 
chorismos is in reality bridged by perfect knowledge, or episteme. 
But this is not to deny for the inmmanent idea a substantial arche- 
type or first cause, as Wild admits.” He conceives it impossible 
that Plato could have seen so vividly all the objections against his 
ideal theory in the Parmenides without modifying his views by 
some manner of conceptual immanence.”’ By implication the Ideas 
would in some manner be immanent in the divine mind, the 
substantial archetype by which the Ideas would be both ontic and 
conceptual. But the ambiguous nature of the Parmenides makes 
some of Wild’s conclusions doubtful at least, and subject per- 


haps to the reservation of anachronistic criticism.’ 


Lutoslawski and Paradeigmatic Unity 


But where the Parmenides is doubtful, the Timaeus may 


serve to accentuate some degree of conceptual immanence, at 


least in God, according to the line of reasoning posited by 


Plato’s Theory of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1948) 217, n. 27. Wild 
sees the genesis of the hypostatic Ideas in the common philosophic tendency 
to abstract and distinguish the qualities of a being; “things as purely and 
simply equal,” (Prm. 129 b), “as purely and simply one,” etc. No doubt 
Plato over-isolated moral accidents apart from the existent person, but in 
his third-man argument, Wild feels confident, Plato was well aware of the 
fallacies of such hyper-realism. For criticism, cf. Mansion, RPhL 46 (1948 
109-11; Grube, CPh 46 (1951) 45-47 
Wild, op cil . 9215. nh 26 
Ibid 
Lutoslawski, op. cit., 475; cf. n. 16 
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Lutoslawski three score years ago and never refuted. For 
Timaeus, in underlining the unity of the visible world against any 
objected multiplicity of worlds (31 a), also insisted on the unity 
of the intelligible world. Now if the world of Ideas were so inde- 
pendent of the Demiurge as not to be the object of the same imita- 
tion, the invisible cosmos would not possess that unity that would 
make it a fitting archetype for the visible cosmos. This latter 
would rather be subject to a sort of double-exposure imitation. 
Atticus had long ago raised the same point in different form when 
he asked whether the Demiurge was not one of the Autozoa, 
rather than a separate entity. Taylor attempted to reply that 
“since the Demiurge has no body, he is not, speaking strictly, to 
be called a Gov, but simply a duyx, and further, since a dy7, is not 
an e605, the deter, uy neither is, nor is included in the system of 


eon.” But why the Demiurge must be embodied to be a zoon, 


| cannot possibly see, for logically the Autozoon, the archetypal 


world of Intelligibles, would also have to be embodied; but both 
the Demiurge and Autozoon are identical insofar as they are both 
immaterial. We are still left with the original problem unsolved, 
though Proclus, commenting on this passage, followed the tradi- 
tion that subordinated the Demiurge to the Good, as the second 
divinity to the first, and made the Demiurge fashion the visible 
world in his own image, as he himself is the image of the Good 


Lutoslawski was convinced that Plato underwent a doctrinal 


** Taylor, op. cit., 83: “that pattern has all living intelligibles 
embraced within itself, just as the cosmos contains us and all visible 
beings” (30 « Granted that the intelligible forms are encompassed within 
the Autozoon, yet the same verb, perilambanein, translated to “encompass 
or “contain,”’ also occurs in 27e in which noesis encompasses eternal being 
To be perfectly consistent, the all-encompassing Autozoon is_ itself 
encompassed by Mind Sut translators and commentators usually render 
27 e as “grasp,” or “comprehend logically,” not ontologically. But the verb 
is the same. Plato time and again uses it of a superior comprehending 
within it, both physically (Crit. 116 b), and formally (Las 841 c) where a 
superior form includes the inferiors; in one passage (Soph. 249 d) “we 
seem to have encompassed to on in logos.” It is then a likely conclusion 
that the use of the above texts (Ti. 30 c etc.) does not ipso facto mean the 
ontic distinction of Demiurge and Archetype 

** Taylor, op. cit., 83 

7. . In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, ed. H. Diehls (Lipsiae, 
1903) 29 e. 
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change from the earlier theory of hypostatized Ideas to the “idea 
of the Good transformed into the good Demiurge . . . outside 
the world, and different from the world-soul. He imparts to the 
world its shape and present nature, abiding thereafter in his own 
eternal peace (42 e).” ** But while a theory of doctrinal change 
in Plato that denies the ontic status of the Ideas seems fairly dis- 
credited, still the valuable work of Skemp, akin to Lutoslawski in 
this respect, has demonstrated the increasing and evolving 
prominence of the transcendent and dynamic efficient cause in 
Plato’s later dialogues.”” Grenet has likewise drawn attention to 


the efficient aspect of the Good that appears in the evolving role of 


the Demiurge in the later dialogues.“ Those who would deny 


Lutoslawski's statement that the Demiurge is distinct from the 
World-Soul and claim that it is only an immanent Vous in the 
visible cosmos, naturally deny any transcendent contemplative 
God on an ontic level with the Ideas. No doubt the Demiurge 
infused Nous into the World-Soul (30 b). But must we interpret 
the Demiurge as identical with this noetic aspect of the World- 
Soul? If so, then we must deny utterly any efficient causality in 
the World-Soul also, because, in the light of Merlan’s recent 


scholarly study, “Plato's world-soul is only the totality of mathe- 


matical relations underlying the universe.” *' Unfortunately 


Merlan prescinds from the problem of the Demiurge’s efficient 


Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth , 475. 
’ Skemp, The Theory of Votion . , 0; ch. ne. 3, ow. G 

Les Origines de Uanalogie philosophique dans les dialogues de 
Platon (Paris, 1948). Cf. n. 1, p. 6. The evolution of the Demiurge in 
Plato's dialogues I hope to develop in a later article. Suffice it to note that 
even in Resp. (530 a 7) we find “the Demiurge of the cosmos,” which Shorey 
annotates as “an anticipation of the Timaeus”; The Republic U, “Loeb 
Cl. Lib.” (London, 1935) 184. Cf. Soph, 265 c; Pol. 270 a, 273 b; Phil. 27a. 
Both Skemp and Grenet would exonerate Plato of Aristotle’s charge that he 
lacked a cause of motion. They would agree with Ross that the Demiurge 
is not a “mere mythical excrescence, a mere doublet of the world-soul,” 
since “Plato would have had no motive for introducing both an immanent 
world-soul and a transcendent divine Craftsman unless he had thought 
them both necessary to his account of the world. ...” Plato's Theory of 
Ideas (Oxford, 1951) 127 

From Platonism to NeoPlatonism, 174; cf. n. 3, p. 1. 
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causality and his relation to the World-Soul, though he seems to 


agree with Philippe who denies all efficient causality in Plato.“ 


The Demiurge: Immanent or Transcendent? 


Aside from the prejudice that the Demiurge is merely mythic 


in the overall mythic framework of the Timaeus,* many con- 


temporary critics identify the Demiurge and the World-Soul on 
the ground that for Plato all Nous must reside in Psyche. It is 
true enough to say with Taylor that the proposition that Mind 
dwells only in soul simply denies unconscious teleology, de facto 
design without intelligence in the universe.“ But Festugiére 
draws what seems to be the logical conclusion from this 
apparently universal law, namely that the Demiurge is only the 
“mythic double” of the World-Soul.”  Cornford would agree 
that the Demiurge is not really “distinct from the universe he is 
represented as making.“ To what extent is this conclusion 
justified from the key texts at issue here? 

In the Timaeus (30 b) Plato asserts that the Demiurge ~per- 


* [bid., 173, n.**; M. D. Philippe, “La Participation dans la philo 
sophie d’Aristote Revue Thomiste 49 1949) 255-257, considers any 
efficiency in Plato, different from the causality of the Ideas, perhaps due to 
the young Aristotle's influence. 

* If the Demiurge shares the immateriality of the Ideas. though 
distinct from them, then the account given of him will be “incontrovertible 
and irrefutable” (Ti 29 b); it is the material realm which, as only 
likeness of the immaterial, can engender only likelihood. In Greek litera 
ture the term, Demiurge, is as old as Homer (Od. 17. 383; 19. 135) and in 
general usage meant an efficient agent: a skilled craftsman. a magistrate. 
medical practitioner. Plato inherited the term without any symbolic con 
notations and continued to use its literal efficient meaning through his 
dialogues, especially denoting the artisan, with exemplary causality usually 
attached. Some critics seem to read into the Timaeus the Demogorgon, a 
translational corruption of the Demiurge, that haunted the Middle Ages as a 
magical and primordial power Cf. P. Chantraine, “Trois Noms grecs 
de l’artisan,” Mélanges . a Mgr. Diés (Paris, 1956) 41-47 

* Comm. on Plato’s Timaeus. 183 


** La Révélation d’'Hermes Trismégiste Il: Le dieu cosmique (Paris 
1949) 104 

** Plato's Cosmology (New York, 1957) 38; but (39) he resists draw 
ing the logical identification of the Demiurge with the World-Soul. 
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ceived that of such creatures as are by nature visible, none that 
is irrational will be fairer, contrasting wholes with wholes, than 
the rational; in addition, that reason cannot be the property of 
any apart from soul.” It is my conviction that the above-cited 
conclusion of Festugiére and Cornford is erroneous because it 
quotes and interprets the last half of this sentence apart from 
the first. The universality of the law implanting reason within 
soul is contextually limited to any of such creatures as are by 
nature visible. From this passage Plato does not deny that a 
separate intellect can exist apart from soul; rather by an exact 
use of a partitive genitive and restrictive dative he asserts the 
obviosity that a rational, visible being must be housed in a soul 
as the soul is housed in a body, and that therefore the World 
Intellect must reside in the World Soul which in turn will animate 
the World Body. 

Phat this is not a forced interpretation may be seen from the 
analysis of a parallel passage in the Philebus (30 c). There 
Socrates remarks that “reason could never come into being 
without soul.” Now Socrates does not state, as some would 
claim. that reason could never exist without soul. Rather he 
employs a verb, gignesthai, limited to a highly technical purpose; 
it is never predicated of the Good, of the other Ideas, or of the 


Demiurge. In harmony with the previous passage, this text 


merely affirms that beings subject to genesis cannot possess reason 


apart from soul, and hence are visible since soul must dwell in 
body. It is impossible that Plato would abuse the semantic 
extension of gignesthai such as to make it a synonym for its ontic 
opposite, einat. 

The reason why becoming is never predicated of the 
Demiurge is simply that of its immateriality (29-30) shared with 
the Ideas. Even in his “creative” act the Demiurge is intrinsically 
freed from all shadow of change, in that “when he had made all 
these dispositions, he continued to abide by the wont of his 
nature” (42 e). Though Taylor, citing Proclus, translates the 


imperfect tense as a return to repose,” Cornford agrees that “the 


47 


Taylor, 266; cf. n. 1, p. 19. 
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word does not mean rest or cessation from activity.” “ Rather the 
Demiurge moves without being moved. Thus the Demiurge 
cannot be equated with the partly material World Soul which is 
fashioned as an immanent principle of order in the cosmos and 
subject itself to being-in-becoming. It is needless to add that 
the premise of this mythical identification makes the World Soul 
in some sense a causa suit, at once its own cause and effect. 
Rather the Demiurge shares with the Ideas the property of free- 


dom from ontic change, the basic trait of Plato’s timeless entities. 


D. The Noetic Act of the Demiurge 


Not only does the Supreme Intellect of Plato’s cosmos act 


efficiently in fashioning the visible world from a quasi-preexistent 


chaos (for efficiency de se is not limited to a space-time agent 
but also and more properly he thinks and wills; he contemplates 
the eternal Archetype and both desires to make the visible world 
as beautiful as possible and then rests complacently in the accom- 
plished act (37 ¢). While these acts of knowing and willing are 
imperfect in a material creature, they are not necessarily so in an 
immaterial being, since they need not imply a change from one 
state to another. If, as Plato implies, it is of the nature of the 
Demiurge to exist, then his contemplative act is, in Aristotelian 
terms, no transit from potency to act, but a pure act itself, though 
finite, since for Plato the infinite was an imperfection, a privitive 
not a positive quality of being. 

St. Thomas, traditionally considered rather in the Aristo- 
telian tradition and hardly an enthusiast in his comments on the 
Plato he inherited, nonetheless answered one objection, against 
the intellectual act as denoting change, by asserting: “Augustine 
there speaks of a motion by which Plato used to say that the 
prime mover itself, when he calls every operation a motion, 
according to which even to understand and to will and to love 


are called types of motion.” * (It is generally recognized that 


** Cornford, 147; cf. n. 3, p. 19 
** Summa Theol. I, 9, 1, ad 1. Cf. Metaph, 1071°37 
Phdr 245 c) 
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Chalcidius’ version of the Timaeus was the only Platonic dialogue 
directly at St. Thomas’ disposal.) If Plato’s God is qualified in this 
respect, one naturally wonders whether his act of knowing corre- 
sponded in perfection to his act of being. For St. Thomas, of 
course, God’s act of being is his act of knowing, and in knowing 
Himself He knows all other beings as imitations of His infinite 
perfection. Though Plato’s God is assuredly finite and not omni- 
potent (since matter in some sense either preexists amorphously, 
or if not, certainly offers some extrinsic limitation to the 
demiurgic power), still there is in some sense a parallel. As 
St. Thomas utilized Aristotle, so the Stagirite also may have taken 
advantage of the Platonic Demiurge contemplating a now imma- 
nent Archetype in making his own Prime Mover’s thought, “a 
thinking of thinking.” 


Conclusion 


Beyond doubt the burden of passages in the Platonic text 
expresses the imitation of the Ideas in language that implies or 
asserts their distinct ontic existence, though, of course, any frame- 
work of space or time must be inadequate to describe their “hyper- 
uranial topos” (Phdr. 247 c). Yet from a survey of contextual 


arguments it appears as a more likely conclusion that post- 


Platonic writers were to some degree logically justified from parts 


of the Platonic text when they integrated the separate Ideas into 
the Supreme Intellect. Whether this formal immanence of the 
Ideas was first expressed by Posidonius of Apamea (d. 51 BC) or, 
as Theiler reasonably surmises,” by the eclectic teacher of Cicero, 
Antiochus of Ascalon (d. 68 BC), still it seems that Plato was far 
from being as simply dualistic in the Supreme Mind-Idea relation- 
ship as most historians of philosophy maintain. True, the 
theories of Wild and Lutoslawski are subject to reservations, but 
some tendency toward archetypal immanence in mind and_ the 
paradeigmatic unity of the Demiurgic act seem to be valid textual 
exegesis. In summary, 1) it is impossible to deny the centrality 


of the divine imitation in Plato’s paideia. 2) It is extremely 


°° Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Berlin, 1930) 40 
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difficult to see that Plato asserted two distinct objects of ontic 
imitation, the divine and the ideal, such that a double-exposure 
would result in the imitating subject. 3) St. Thomas certainly 
amended the apparent error of Plato's epistemology, a confusion 
of the separative abstraction (or rather reminiscence), the first 
operation of the mind (in Thomas’ terms), with the separative 
judgment, the second operation, and thus the consequent 
ontologizing of the objective idea. But still St. Thomas found in 
Plato himself (or through Neo-Platonic heirs) the non- Aristotelian 
element of divine imitation. In the footsteps of the early Fathers 
from Justin to Augustine (who found their primary source for 
divine imitation in Sacred Scripture), St. Thomas could see easily 
enough the doctrine of divine imitation as the matrix of the Ideas, 
or rather the Ideas as God's knowledge of Himself as imitable. 
4) Plato had some practical grasp of intentionality in recognizing 
the archetype of the human artisan as intrinsic, and in making 
the Demiurge fashion the cosmos like himself, but failed to 
universalize this epistemologic experience into a theory of inten 
tionality as Aristotle did. 5) Plato's Supreme Intellect, the 
Demiurge, cannot be equated with the World Soul which he 
fashioned as an immanent principle of cosmic order, but remains 
transcendent. Lastly, it is well to remember that Plato’s thought, 


discursive, dialectical, intuitive. does not admit of absolute 


formularizing—and that on his own words, for “it is impossible 


to express philosophy in formulas, as is done in the other sciences; 
it is only after long communion and familiarity with given prob 
lems that truth suddenly shines in the soul, as the light given off 
from a spark” (Ep. 7.341 c-d). For all his imterest in the 
impersonal clarity of mathematics, this luminous insight of Plato's 
later years focuses on the primacy of personal contemplation in 
the Platonic quest of truth, a permanent heritage of the philosophia 


perennis: ex umbris et imaginibus ad veritatem. 


Boston College 





ARISTOTLE ON CATEGORIES 
J. OWENS 


A RECENT ARTICLE makes the following statement: “One must 
first realize that a definition of category construction is an arbi- 
trary procedure . . . Ryle has set up his own arbitrary test for 
categorizing words.” From Ryle to Aristotle seems a far ery 
back through the centuries. Yet the notion of categories does as 
a matter of historical fact originate with the Stagirite. From his 
time on, it has had an uninterrupted descent through the Scho- 
lastics and Kant down to the present day. Since recessive as well 
as dominant traits keep recurring in any strain, a- thoroughgoing 
study of the topic should hardly incur the charge of “philosophical 
paleontology” for taking into account the doctrine of categories 
as found in its original Aristotelian habitat. In particular, the 
present paper would inquire whether the notion of category 
construction was intended in its beginnings to be an arbitrary 
procedure, whether it was meant to categorize words, and how it 
stands up to later examples of category mistakes. The paper, 
accordingly, will first examine briefly the doctrine of categories 


in its original Aristotelian setting; secondly, it will try to deter- 


mine the type of treatment found there; and finally it’ will 


confront the Aristotelian doctrine with some irritant instances of 


category mistakes. 


James A. Gould Ryle on Categories and Dualism,” The Downside 
Review, LXXVII (1959), 298 he Aristotelian categories had long before, 
against the Cartesian background, been called “une chose tout arbitraire” by 
Arnauld, Logique de Port-Royal, le partie, c. 3; and in the Nominalist 
tradition they had been spoken of as the “Ten Names” by Locke, Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, Ill, 10, 14. An historical sketch of the 
category doctrines up to the modern era may be found in Adolph 
rrendelenburg, Geschichte der Kategorienlehre, in Historische Beitriige zur 
Philosophie, v. 1 (Leipzig sethge, 1846), pp. 196-380 
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The Greek term “category,” as is well known, signified in 
all its pre-Aristotelian instances either an accusation in general o1 
in particular a charge laid against some one in the courts.” It was 
a legal term. The corresponding verb, however, had in popular 
usage also the senses of show, reveal, prove, signify, declare, and 
so on. It was used by Plato® in the sense of “assert.” Along 
this groove it appears fullfledged in the Aristotelian treatise Catle- 
gories* in the technical signification of “predicate.” The 
linguistic development would indicate that the basic meaning of 
the noun as it passed over into its philosophical sense was “that 
which is asserted” of something else. Correspondingly, the 
verbal form in its technical use would mean “to assert something” 
of something else. 


The opening chapter of the Categories fails to reveal whethe1 


it is introducing a grammatical, a logical, or a metaphysical 


treatise. It deals with equivocals and univocals*® and ends with a 
definition of paronyms. The definition of paronyms is given in 
purely grammatical terms. Paronyms derive their name from an 
identical source with a difference only in case ending, as bravery 


and the brave, grammar and the grammarian.® The second 


On the term katégoria, see Lambertus M. De Rijk, The Place of th 
Categories of Being in Aristotle's Philosophy (Assen: Van Gorcum, [1952 
Appendix, pp. 89-92 

* Tht., 167A. Cf, Ast, Lexicon Platonicum, Il, 171 

* Cat., 3,1b10-14 The best text is in L. Minio-Paluello, Aristotelis 
Categoriae et Liber de Interpretatione (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949 
For authenticity and early dating of the Categories, see Isaac Husik, “On the 
Categories of Aristotle,” The Philosophical Review, XII (1904), 514-528 
“The Authenticity of Aristotle’s Categories,” The Journal of Philosophy 
XXXVI (1939), 427-431; L. M. De Rijk, “The Authenticity of Aristotle’s 
Categories,” Mnemosyne, 4a ser. IV (1951), 129-159. On the various 
shades of meaning in Aristotle’s use of katégoria, see De Rijk, The Place of 
the Categories of Being in Aristotle’s Philosophy, p. 91. 

* For Aristotle, equivocals and univocals refer primarily to things, and 
only secondarily to conceptual expressions and words, as I have tried to 
show in The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951), pp. 49-63 

* Cat., 1,lal-15. Cf. Top., I 15,106a29-39 
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chapter, however, proceeds to state that an expression (t6n 
legomen6on) can be either complex or simple—complex like “a 
man runs,” or simple like “man” or “runs.” Then it immediately 
passes over to beings (t6n ont6n). Of the things that are, it states, 
some are asserted (legetai) of a subject, but are not in any subject. 
The example given is that “man” is asserted of a particular man.’ 
To supply for Aristotle a current instance of what is here meant, 
one might use the sentence “Bertrand Russell is a man.” This 
type of statement, to take the Aristotelian text literally, is dealing 
with beings and is asserting something of a subject. What is 
asserted, “man,” is not in any subject even though it is asserted 


of a subject. In other words, the logically proper name “Bertrand 


Russell” denotes (of course from the Aristotelian viewpoint!) a 


substance and not an accident. 

Is this logic or metaphysics? It reads like a mixture of both. 
It has quite patently left the grammatical field. What immediately 
follows sounds more positively metaphysical: “Other things are in 
a subject, but are never asserted of a subject.” * The example given 
is an individual instance of grammatical knowledge, or an indi- 
vidual bit of whiteness. Strange as such an example may sound to 
modern ears, its meaning is not hard to grasp. An individual 
instance of grammatical knowledge has to be in some one’s mind 
(psyché); and an individual instance cannot be asserted of any- 
thing else—nothing but itself can be the individual instance of 
grammatical knowledge. But is not the positive side of this 
description entirely metaphysical? To be “in a subject,” the 
Categories’ goes on to explain, means to be in something not as 
a part but as incapable of existing in separation from the thing in 
which it is. The positive description is wholly in terms of being 


being in a subject. Only the negative part is in the logical terms 


* Cat., 2,1al6-22. The strongly logical aspect of the category doctrine 
is clear at Top., I 9,103b29-39, where the categories are described as 
predicates asserted of an individual man. 

* Cat., 2,1a23-24 The parenthesis at 1a24-25 is placed before these 
lines (a23-24) in the Oxford and Loeb translations. 

* Cat., 2,1a24-25. “Be” and “exist” stand for the one Greek verb 
ema 
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of assertion—things never asserted of a subject. The mode of 
existing is the only positive factor used in the description. 

The text of the Categories then rounds out the possibilities. 
Other things, it shows, are both asserted of a subject and are in a 
subject. “Knowledge,” for instance, is asserted of a subject like 
grammar, when one says “Grammar is knowledge.” But knowl- 
edge is likewise in a subject, namely in the mind. Other things, 
finally, are neither in a subject nor are ever asserted of anything 
else. Examples are an individual man and an individual horse. 
The meaning again is clear. An individual man, like President 
Eisenhower, is never in anything else, according to this Aristotelian 
use of the preposition “in”; nor is he ever asserted of anything else 
The meaning, indeed, in clear. But the seemingly strange mixture 
of metaphysics and logic persists. 

On the basis of these fundamental and presumably self-evident 
distinctions, Aristotle proceeds in the next six chapters of the 
Categories (3,1b10-8,11a38) to treat of what in other works he 
calls the schemata or columns" of predication. Without any 
explanation he uses the term “category” technically in the sense of 


predicate.” The verbal form occurs regularly in this section in 


a meaning that corresponds to the notion “assert” in the preceding 


chapter of the treatise.” The advantage of category construction 
is first made manifest. When one thing is predicated of another 
\ristotle shows, all its own predicates may be asserted of that 
subject. “Man,” for instance, is predicated of an individual. Since 
“living thing” is predicated of man—man is a living thing—so 
“living thing” may be predicated of that individual.” Here 
emerges the notion of a schema of predication, that is, a column of 
predicates in which the lower predicate is always subordinate to the 


higher. This is category construction, or “category” in the sense 


’ Cat., 2,1a29-b6 Ihe individual substance is here (5,2 all ff.) the 

primary instance of substance 
Systoichiai, APo., | 15,79b7-11; Sens., 7,448a14-16; PA., Ul 7 

670b20-22: Metaph , | 3,1054b35-1055al; 8,1058a13-14 

12 Cat., 5,3a35-37 For the noun in this sense, see Bonitz, Inder 
{ristotelicus, 377b52 ff.; for “schemata of predication,” 378a32-34 

's Cat., 2,1a20 ff. (legetai Cf. supra, nn. 3-4 

'* Cat., 3,1b10-15. In this way a category is a “division” (Top., I\ 
1,120b36) of genera and species 
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that will become traditional.’” In whatever category you place 
something you thereby assure for it all the superior or more 
general predicates pertaining to that category. The superior 
differentiae contained in any predicate, accordingly, are all 
applicable to the subject of which that predicate is asserted. 
Hence arises the purpose of correctly locating any subject in its 
proper category. 

The first of these Aristotelian schemata or category construc- 
tions has been traditionally known as “substance.” ** “Substance” 
is far from a literal translation of the Greek term for this first 
category, Ousia, the Greek designation, is an abstractive form 
of the participle “being.” If the form “beingness” were 
permissible in English, it would convey the required notion. 
“Substance,” as a name for the Aristotelian category, denotes the 
fundamental type of being that is found in anything. Without 
this basic kind of being there could be no other type of being in 
the thing. In the Categories it is described negatively as that 
which is in nothing else. Contrasted with it are a number of 
schemata containing things that have to be in something else, 
in the sense of entitative dependence on substance. These other 


categories are called, in general, accidents. The most important 


In that sense the Latin translation praedicamentum became fixed in 
its Scholastic usage Hence the English expression “to get into a predic 
ament Only what was restricted in scope could belong to a category 

‘Substantia” was the term used by Boethius in his translation and 
commentary In Cat. Arist., 1 (PL, LXTV, 181 ff.), and elsewhere in his 
logical commentaries. Through Boethius it became the accepted Scholasti 
translation of ousia in designating the first of the categories. Because 
ousia in its logical function is the subject of the accidental predicates, the 
rendition “substance” worked neatly enough in the logical context. Essentia 
had been recognized as the Latin equivalent of ousia, and substantia was 
used as an equivalent of essentia; see E. Gilson, “Notes sur le Vocabulaire de 
VRtre,” Mediaeval Studies, VIII (1946), 152-155. 

‘7 “Entity” seems the safest English translation; “Essence” has come 
to have other meanings in current Aristotelian discussions. “Being” is not 
permissible as a translation of ousia, since it is the regular translation of 
the participle on and the infinitive einai, and so has too general a sense to 

‘, 


designate a category: to 3 ctvat ob% obcta ob8evt + 05 yao vevor 74 Ov {Po., Il, 


92b13-14). Being is not a genus for Aristotle, and so is not placed in any 
category. It is above all the categories, and is common to them all. 
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schemata of accidental predicates are quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, action and passion." Two others, position and what 
is rendered broadly in the Oxford and Loeb translations as “state” 
are added on a couple of occasions.’* There is no reason for 
thinking that the number (ten or under) of categories given on 
any occasion in Aristotle is meant to be exhaustive.” 


The distinction between substance and accidents is based 


solely on being. It is the difference between being in a subject 


and never being in a subject. The distinction of the accidents 
from one another seems to be based upon natures both as they 
exist in reality and as they are conceived in the mind. Quantity 
and quality are irreducible to each other both in reality and in 
conceptualization, relations are different from absolute charac- 
teristics, place from time, and so on. The category constructions 
seem applicable to both the logical and the metaphysical orders. 
Nor is the grammatical aspect entirely forgotten. In the category 
of substance, the Aristotelian treatment mentions, both word 
and definition are predicated in the same way. With accidents, 
however, while the definition is never predicable of the subject in 
which they exist, the word is sometimes predicable and some- 


times not predicable. You may say that a body is white. But you 


*® Cat., 4,1b25-27 The Aristotelian designations for the accidental 
categories are more concrete—quantum instead of quantity, quale instead of 
quality, and so on. In particular, “place” means the exact location answer 
ing the question “Where?” and “time” means the definite time answering 
the question “When?” 

'* “Position” refers to the disposition of the bodily members, as the 
examples “lying” and “sitting Cat., 4,2a2-3) show “State” translates the 
infinitive of the verb “to have.” The examples given (a3) are “shod” and 
“armed.” The notion seems that of “having something on,” as shoes 
clothes, or weapons. These two categories are not mentioned expressly in 
any of the lists outside markedly logical contexts. A convenient table of the 
lists in the Organon may be found in M. M. Scheu, The Categories of Being 
in Aristotle and St. Thomas (Washington, D.C Catholic University of 
America Press, 1944), p. 12, and of the lists in the other Aristotelian works 
on p. 22 

20 The list of ten occurs only here in the Categories and in the Topics, 
I 9,103b22-23. The passage in the Topics mentions explicitly that the kinds 
of categories are ten in number. Yet there is no indication that Aristotle 
worked out a number for the categories on any systematic or as it were 
a priori basis, as in Kant. The Metaphysics (A 28,1024b12-16), though 
maintains that no category of being can be resolved into any othe 
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may never say that a body is “whiteness” or that it is the defini- 
tion of the color white (5,2a19-34). 


Il 


The preceding survey should furnish enough data to approach 
the query concerning the type of investigation contained in the 
Aristotelian Categories. Is the treatment grammatical, logical, 
or metaphysical? Or is it a combination of different types of 
treatment? If so, are the different types coordinate, or is one 
basic and the other or others subordinate? Quite obviously, it is 
not fundamentally a grammatical treatment. There are indeed a 
few grammatical considerations involved, but these are quite 
minor and patently incidental. Nor is there anything surprising 
that grammatical considerations should have been included in a 


logical discussion in ancient Greece, It was common practice 


in Megarian and Stoic logic.** No less an authority than 


Trendelenburg, however, attempted:to show that the Aristotelian 
categories were based upon grammatical considerations. He 
achieved little success, as he was not able to produce any plausible 
evidence in support of his view. It would serve no purpose to 
reconsider the attempt 

Does the treatment in the Categories, then, belong to the 
domain of logic? This view is supported by the undoubtedly 
logical character of much that has just been seen in the Aristotelian 
inquiry, such as predication of species in regard to individuals, 
and genera in regard to species. But how will it account for the 
equally apparent metaphysical aspects of much else in the treatise, 
such as the explanation of substance and accident in terms of 
being? Moreover, the categories are presented in the Stagirite’s 
Vetaphysics as determinations of being*®* and as ways in which 
being is expressed, Is the doctrine of categories for Aristotle, 
then, basically metaphysical with logical aftermaths? Or, vice 


versa, is it fundamentally a logical growth that blossomed into a 


See Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, VII, 44; 
Cf. Aristotle, Int., 2,46a19-b18 
Vetaph., Z 3,1029a20-21; cf. 1,1028a10-b2 
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metaphysics? Or is it a loose combination of logical and meta- 
physical doctrines? Or is there an historical development and 
change in Aristotle from one viewpoint to the other? Or does 
the doctrine of categories pertain to a twilight zone between 
logic and metaphysics? 

All these views have had their advocates, with different 
shadings and different grades of emphasis. They have all been 
thoroughly discussed,” and there is no need of reopening the 
controversies and re-emphasizing the difficulties that each 
encounters. One result, however, may he considered as estab- 
lished, The discussions have left unassailable the fact that both 
logical and metaphysical features are involved in Aristotle's 
presentation of the categories. In explanation | would suggest 
that the natures upon which the categories bear are common to 
both logic and metaphysics They are the property of neither, 
but rather the communal pasture land of both. The common 
natures of man, horse, extension, color, and so on. are what the 
categories envisage in both their logical and their metaphysical 
function. It is the nature of man that is predicated of the indi 
vidual man, it is the nature of man that calls for all the superior 
predicates in the category, it is the nature of man not to be in a 
subject, and it is also the nature of man to exist in reality as an 
individual. It is the nature of color to be in a real body, and to 
be predicated of a particular color 

This doctrine of the common nature does not, it is true 


appear in any dominant way in Aristotle’s own writings In 


mediaeval times, however, it was widespread.” Sut there is 


For a synopsis of the discussions, see L. M. De Rijk, The Place of th 
Categories of Being in Aristotle's Philosophy, pp. 1-5. De Rijk himself 
concludes p. 8&8 that the logical and ontological sides of the category 
doctrine are interwoven for Aristotle, with the ontological aspect having the 
primary role. Cf. pp. 7; 72-74; &3-86 

** For a discussion of the topic in Avicenna, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus, see J. Owens, “Common Nature \ Point of Comparison 
between Thomistic and Scotistic Metaphysics,” Mediaeval Studies, XIX 
1957), 1-14; and in comparison with Plato's Ideas, “Thomistic Common 
Nature and Platonic Idea,” Mediaeval Studies, XX1 (1959), 211-223. Rogers 
Albritton, in the symposium “Substance and Form in Aristotle,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, LIN 1957), 669, mn. 2, expresses a doubt that 
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enough in Aristotle, | think, to allow it the status of a recessive 


characteristic in his conception of the categories. The same 


object, according to the Stagirite, is known in two different ways. 


In so far as it is known actually, it is individual. In so far as it 
gives knowledge that can be applied to other individuals, it causes 
the indefinite and potential way of knowing that is called the 
universal.” It is the same nature that is found in both ways, 
namely as individual and as universal, and so is common to both. 
There is little difficulty, therefore, in seeing the common nature 
as latent in the Aristotelian doctrine, and as bound to come to 
light in one way or another with the course of time.” 


Aristotle would have understood any better than | do the suggestion that 
a thing may be neither universal nor particular.” Yet that way of under- 
standing the nature of a sensible thing as just in itself was a commonplace 
umong mediaeval readers of Aristotle, in the wake of Avicenna. It is not 
at all a question of attributing to the common nature an existence outside 
the particular and outside the universal, but rather of maintaining that it 
is the same common nature that has existence either as individual in reality 
or as universal in the intellect. In any case, there has to be some aspect that 
metaphysics and logic touch in common: “. .. a logic that had literally no 
relevance to what there is, would be about as ‘meaningless’ an enterprise 
as the wit of man could devise.” J. H. Randall, Aristotle (New York 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1960), p. 296 

See Metaph., M 10,1087a15-21. This text concludes Sut per acci 
dens sight sees universal colour, because this individual colour which it sees 
is colour; and this individual a which the grammarian investigates is an a” 

Oxford ti rhe color that is particular is also the color that is universal, 
ind the a that is individual is likewise the a that is universal. The one can- 
not be seen or known without thereby incidentally knowing the other. This 
seems quite the same as saving that the nature is the same in both the partic - 
ular and the universal. It is the same nature that is known actually as 
individual, potentially as universal. Cf.: “For we know no sensible thing 
once it has passed beyond the range of our senses, even if we happen to 
have perceived it, except by means of the universal and the possession of 
the knowledge which is proper to the particular, but without the actual 
exercise of that knowledge” (APr., IL 21,67a39-b3; Oxford tr. So at 
Vetaph., Z 10,1036a6-8, the same thing that passes out of actual cognition 
continues to be known in the universal At 10,1035b27-31, “man” and 
horse” in their universality are but something composed of a particular 
form and a particular matter, as taken universally. At 11,1037a5-10, it is 
likewise the same thing that has the two senses, individual and universal 

*° Henry Veatch, The Modern Schoolman, XXX (1953), 150, found this 
explanation open to the suspicion of reading back into Aristotle lessons 
learned from the Scholastics. The problem is not that simple. The 
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The acceptance of the common nature need not mean setting 
up any twilight zone between thought and reality, between the 
subject of logic and the subject of metaphysics.” Rather, it means 
that the same common nature has a twofold being, being in reality 
and being in the human mind. As it exists in the real world, it ts 
found only in individuals and exhibits the characteristics that 


allow it to be treated of by the physical sciences and by meta 


physics. As it exists in the mind it presents in its intelligible 


mediaevals faced the issue in an existential framework. The same nature 
had a twofold existence, in reality and in the mind, and so of itself neither 
existence belonged to it Accordingly neither singularity, which con 
ditioned its existence in reality, nor universality, which conditioned its 
existence in intellection, pertained-to it in itself. Of itself it was neithe: 
individual nor universal, but took on these conditions only in the one or 
the other existence. This existential framework cannot historically be read 
back into Aristotle. The Stagirite’s explanation is given wholly in terms of 
actuality and potentiality within a formal (as contrasted with existential 
order—the one Aristotelian term eidos serves for the object of both the 
potential knowledge given by the “species” and the actual knowledge by 
way of “form.” Of itself the Aristotelian form is actual. It is multiplied 
by matter and thereby assumes singularity; it is able to give universal 
knowledge of the other singulars in which it may be found, and so is 
potentially universal rhe conclusion that of itself it is neither singular 
nor universal is not drawn in Aristotle. When it is drawn today, it is not 
drawn because of any grounds found in mediaeval philosophy, but upon 
grounds present in the Aristotelian text To this extent there need be no 
hesitation in agreeing with Francis H. Parker and Henry B. Veatch, Logi: 
as a Human Instrument (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959), p. 52, n. 3 
that “the solution of the problem here proposed is certainly implicit in 
Aristotle.” The problem, explained by a doctrine of moderate realism, is 
that “it is one and the same nature or essence which exists in these dual 
states or conditions” (ibid., p. 53 The reasoning that what can be both 
singular and universal is of itself neither, may be learned from th 
mediaevals. But the mediaevals would be a hindrance rather than a help 
in discovering why the Aristotelian form is of itself neither singular nor 
universal 

Because the categories consist of natures common to the treatment of 
both logic and metaphysics they may be said to form, in Zeller’s words 
the true connecting link (das eigentliche Bindeglied), in Aristotle's 
philosophic system, between Logic and Metaphysics.” Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics (tr. Costelloe and Muirhead, London Longmans 
Green, and Co., 1897), 1,273 

See Gerard Smith, Avicenna and the Possibles,” The New 

Scholasticism, XVII (1943), 340-357, concerning the metaphysical implica 
tions of “this buffer state Which is without existence” (ibid., p. 349 
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aspects the specific and generic grades, the higher grades 
predicable of the lower, and all predicable of the individual 
substance. In this way it offers a subject for logical treatment like 
that found in the Prior and Posterior Analytics. 

The Aristotelian doctrine of categories, accordingly, is 
grounded upon the natures of things. It is not based upon 
linguistic usage, and is not concerned primarily with words. 
Because category construction has to follow the natures of things 
and not human caprice, it is not at all an arbitrary procedure. 
Wholehearted respect for natures that are not subject to human 
whims will deliver the logician from what he fears most of all, 
a situation in which anything can be said of anything. In both 
the real and the cognitional orders such respect will serve as a 
reasonable deterrent from the gay uninhibited life in a wonder- 
land of nonsense. Those natures are common territory to both 
logic and metaphysics. A thoroughgoing treatment of categories, 
therefore, has to include both the logical and metaphysical 
aspects. It is a mark of Aristotle’s philosophical acumen to have 


treated of them in this twofold way. 


Since the natures of things can exist both in reality and in the 
mind, one obvious type of category mistake would be to apply to a 
nature existent in reality predicates that belong to it only as it 


exists in the mind. An ad hoc example would be: “Khrushchev 


is aman; man is a species; therefore Khrushchev is a species.’ 


\n actual and by no means innocuous instance, as far as the under- 
standing of Aristotle is concerned, is the oft repeated notion that 
the concrete individual is primary substance for Aristotelian meta- 
pliysies. In Aristotelian logic the concrete individual is indeed 
the primary substance. It is the basic subject of all predication. 


* Or, in a standard formulation. “It has been erroneously supposed 
that from the two statements I am sitting on this chair and This chair is a 
logical construction, it follows that I am sitting on a logical construction.” 
L. Susan Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, Appendix B (6th ed., 
London: Methuen & Co., 1948), p. 505. Cf. Aristotle, APr., I 33,47b15-29. 
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From the logician’s viewpoint, accordingly, it is the primary 
being (ousia). But that does not at all mean that the concrete 


individual is primary being or primary substance in the real order. 


In the Metaphysics, Aristotle's doctrine to the contrary is explicit. 


‘orm is the primary substance.“ The concrete individual and the 
matter are only secondary instances of substance in the real world. 
Yet this category mistake has resulted in a common misconception 

the Aristotelian metaphysics is believed to give primacy to the 
concrete individual, in contrast to the Platonic primacy of form! 
Further, from the logician’s standpoint the species and genera in 
the first category are substances. They are universals; and from 
the point of view in the Metaphysics, no universal can be 
substance.” Confusion of the two standpoints has provided an 
argument that the Categories is in conflict with the teaching of 
the Metaphysics. Does not this situation indicate rather the 
category mistake of confusing logical and metaphysical predicates 
in their application to the same subject? 

Moreover, what are distinct categories from the logician’s 
viewpoint need not be so for the metaphysician. Action and 
passion seem clearly enough to be two logically different classes 
of predicates, asserted of a subject in ways that are irreducible to 
each other.” Yet from the standpoint of the metaphysician they 
seem to express, according to Aristotle, but one and the same 
reality. Action is located in the patient. Along with passion, it 


Vetaph., Z 7,1032b1-14; 11,1037a28 

Vetaph Z 13,1038b8-16,1041a5 

‘Here Aristotle definitely breaks with his doctrine in the Categories 
where they were called substances (if only in a_ secondary sense 
L. M. De Rijk, “The Authenticity of Aristotle's Categories,” Mnemosyn 
ser. 4, IV (1951), 146-147. The reason is that “all substantiality has now 
definitely been denied” to them (ibid., p. 148 Eugéne Dupréel, “Aristot« 
et le Traité des Catégories,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XXII 
(1909), 247, considers the secondary substances of the Categories as equated 
with the forms of the Metaphysics, thereby expressing a doctrine directly 
opposite to the teaching of the latter work 

* Their identity with each other is expressly denied at SE 

In the other places in the logical works where they are mentioned together 
(Cat. 4,1b27; APo., I 22,83a22; b17; SE, 4,166b13-18), they are regarded 
as distinct from each other in the same way as any category is distinguished 
from another. 
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seems identified with the motion that the patient undergoes.” 
Action, passion, and motion seem to constitute only one new 
reality. This teaching is difficult and is far from satisfactory. But 


it is clear enough to show that the nature of action was 


movement is in the mobile thing; for it is the actuality of the 
mobile, caused by what is able to impart movement, and the actuality of 
what is able to impart movement is none other than it. For it has to be 
the actuality of both, since through potentiality a thing is able to impart 
movement but is imparting it through actualizing. But what it is able to 
actualize is the mobile, so that the actuality of both is one; just as the 
interval of one to two is the same as that of two to one, and the uphill road 
is the same as the downhill road. For these coincide, though their notions 
do not Ph Il = 3,202a13-20; cf. a21-b22 Action and passion, 
accordingly, are identified in reality with motion. In the real world they 
are one and the same, though in the mind they are grasped by different 
notions. It is the same situation as the case of the one real road on the 
hillside [he road may be said to go up or to go down, according to the 
point from which you view it. The concepts of action and passion are 
different, but they express one and the same reality, though from different 
standpoints. Cf. G C, 1 6,322b18-19; 7,323b1-324b24; 9,326b29-31. 
The same doctrine may be found in the De Anima: “. . . for the 
actuality of the agent and of the mobile thing comes to be in the patient. 
so action (potésis) and passion are in the patient and not in the agent.” 
De An., U1 2,426a4-10; cf. al5-17 It may also be seen in the Metaphysics, 
9 8,1050a28-36. At Metaph., Z 4,1029b25, “movement” (kinésis) alone 
seems to stand for both action and passion in a grouping of the categories, 
and at Metaph., 4 7,1017a26 and Ph., V_ 1-2,225b7-14 Vetaph., K 12, 
1068a9-14), action and passion are mentioned in the groupings as though 
they both together formed but one category set off from the others. In 
the aporematic treatment at Metaph. B 2,996b18, they are listed separately, 
however, as in the Categories and Topics; and likewise at Metaph., 
4 6,1016b7 (cf. E E, 1 8,1217b29), where the treatment deals with the differ- 
ent ways in which things may be called one. In this latter grouping in the 
Metaphysics, the logical category “state” (echein) is also included 
The texts seem sufficient to show that for Aristotle the only real 
actuality distinguishing a potential moment from an actual moment is 
the movement itself, and this is found only in the thing that is being moved 
The Aristotelian form by its very nature “actualizes” (energei—see Ph., 
VIII 4,255a1-b24; cf. Metaph., Z 7,1032a12-8,1034a8; 9 8,1050b29-30) if 
there is no impediment and the proper conditions are present. A man having 
knowledge, for instance, would be always thinking if nothing hindered him, 
fire burns unless something is stopping it, light and heavy bodies travel in 
their respective directions if nothing prevents them, and so on. This doctrine 
is essential for understanding Aristotle's argument in the eighth book of 
the Physics that whatever is being moved is being moved by another 
“Everything is dynamically active,” as stated by Corliss Lamont, “A Human- 
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categorized for Aristotle in different ways when it was regarded 
from a logical and when it was regarded from a metaphysical 
viewpoint. Correspondingly, disposition and “state” are accepted 
as categories in the Organon.“ That need not at all mean that 
from a metaphysical standpoint they form new and _ distinct 


categories, 


Within one and the same category, then, a mistake may be 


made by confusing logical with real predicates. Within the same 
category, likewise, a mistake may be made by directly categorizing 
the principles of things that belong to that category. The 
Aristotelian substantial form, for instance, is the principle of 
intelligibility in everything that is placed directly in the category 
of substance. If you attempt to place the form directly in that 
category, what happens? In the case of a man you are conjuring 
up a ghost (if not in a machine for Aristotle at least in some kind 
of a receptacle)”, and in the case of bodies other than human, 


one might say a gremlin in the clod. It is the man or the stone 


ist Symposium on Metaphysics,” The Journal of Philosophy, LVL.(1959 
45, holds for Aristotle of things because of their substantial form rather 
than on account of the special category of activity 

While from the viewpoint of the Physics and Metaphysics movement 
is identified with the category of action and passion, it is treated in the 
Categories (14,15a13-b16) as common to several categories, under which 
action and passion are not included. Accordingly, in later tradition, it 
was classed among the postpredicamenta. From this standpoint, movement 
is not found in the category of action and passion (Ph., V 2,225b13-16 and 
Metaph., K 12,1068a13-16). Further, action (poiésis) may be sharply dis 
tinguished by Aristotle from natural production (Metaph., Z 7, 1032a25-27 
or from moral activity (E N, VI 4,1140a2-6; b3-7; cf. Metaph., E 1,1025b22 
24). These variations in the use of terms complicate the study of motion 
in Aristotle. Moreover, no effort is made by Stagirite to deal with motion 
from the aspect of new existence 

# Cat., 4,1b27; Top., 1 9,103b23. Cat., 9-10,11b10-16 is bracketed by 
Minio-Paluello All the reality contained in disposition and “state” can 
be quite easily allotted to the other categories. Logically, however, theré 
seems to be no reason why these and other such predicates should not be 
accepted as categories: see e.g., the relation in knowledge at &, 1la20-39 

“Quite differently did Aristotle conceive the soul. . . neither identi 

cal with the body nor separate from it—therefore to be distinguished from 
yet at the same time related to, the body.” Richard Hope, How Man Thinks 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1949), p. 57. For Aristotle 
(Metaph., 428,1024b10-16), matter and form differ generically in a way that 
is contrasted with the regular category schemata 
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that is directly categorized. The Aristotelian substantial form, 
whether in man or brute or plant or clod, cannot be categorized 
in itself, but only as the intelligible and active principle of a 
substance that can be categorized. ‘To categorize the form for 
itself is to commit the category mistake of the ghost in the 
machine. Aristotle is well aware of the difficuties in regard to 
intellection that are encountered by the soul as a corporeal form, 
but such is his doctrine.” 


Correspondingly, any attempt to categorize directly the other 
principle of sensible things, the Aristotelian matter, would fly into 


contradiction with the Aristotelian descriptions. The underlying 


matter of bodies is expressly described as “not something.” To 
categorize it for itself would be to regard it as a clod, as “some- 
thing.” It would be making this second type of ¢ ry mistake, 
\ mathematical point is not in itself extended, even though it 
belongs reductively to the category of quantity. It is not cate- 
gorized directly as quantity, but reductively as a principle of 
quantity. The reduction of a thing’s principles to its own cate- 
gory may not appear as a dominant feature in the Aristotelian 
doctrine on categories, but it is implicit in the Stagirite’s teaching 
on the nature of sensible things and of abstract quantity.” 

There is, finally, the most obvious type of category mistake. 


The two types just considered occur within one and the same 


Phe difficulties are apparent in the brief treatment of the intellect 
in De An., Il 5,430a10-25. They occasioned the insinuation of Plotinus 
En., 1V,7,8°.15-16) that the Peripatetics were constrained to introduce 
1 second soul-—the first soul informed the body, but could not fully account 
for thought 

Vetaph., Z 3,1029a20; 24. At a23-24, substance is said to be asserted 
katégoreitat) of this ultimate matter, as the other categories are asserted 
of substance. Language would have to be strained badly to make such an 
assertion, e.g., that the ultimate matter is humanized, equinized, lapidized, 
as it takes on the forms of man, horse, and stone! This is a situation that 
the logician does not encounter, and he can apply his norms to it only 
by representing the ultimate matter as ‘“‘a something.” 

‘> Form and matter are the principles of natural things (Ph., I 1, 
192b8-193b20; cf. 2,194a12-13), and both are required to constitute a natural 
thing. So a point is a principle of a line (Top., I, 18,108b26-31; VI 4, 
141b6-12), but in itself it has no parts and therefore of itself it does not 
satisfy the requirement of parts (Cat., 6, 4b25-5a37) that goes with the 
notion of quantity. 
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category, either by confusing predicates of the cognitional order 
with predicates of the real order, or by directly categorizing the 
principles of a thing as though they were things in their own 
right. The third type is made by placing something not in its 
proper category at all, but in an alien one, For instance, to 
conceive the sensible qualities or sense data as there in them- 
selves, as given or as existent or as knowable in themselves, is to 
substantize them, according to the Aristotelian category construc- 
tion. It means giving them being in themselves, no matter how 
one cares to explain that being. The fantasy of an elephant 
carrying them like baggage is as much the result of a category 
mistake as is the abusive notion of the ghost in the machine. It 
is putting them in the category of substance instead of quality. 
To conceive faculties or powers or any other accidents as thougl 
they were little souls, according to the Cartesian interpretation, 

is merely a more pronounced and patent insiance of the ghost in 
the machine or the gremlin in the clod. To reduce killing to a 
relation,” even for the purposes of logic, seems another instance 
of such a category mistake. It would hardly make legal sense to 
hang a man merely for being related to his victim. He is hanged 


for what he did to him, for his action and not for his relation to 


him, even though the relation of “murderer” follows upon the 


action of murdering It may well be that the mathematical 


logician is interested only in the relation that follows upon the 
killing, but that hardly justifies him in designating the nature of 
the killing as a relation, It is a nature that should be categorized, 
logically or metaphysically, as action. Similarly, the attempt to 


conceive mind as a relation is in the Aristotelian context an evi- 


9 


qualités réelles en la nature, qui soient ajoutées A la substance, 
comme des petites Ames a leur corps, . Lettre CCXCIX (A Mersenne 
Apr. 26,1643; A-T, IL], 648.4-6. Malebranche calls them “little beings” 

une infinité de petits étres distingués réellement de la matiére et de 
la forme; .” Recherche de la Vérité, V1, 2° partie, c. 2; ed. Flammarion 
Paris, 1935), Il, 320. Descartes considers these conceptions to be a result 
of mixing attributes that belong to the body with attributes that belong to 
the soul. Lettre CCXLIX (A V Abbé de Launay): A-T, HI, 420.16-25 

so “ “Brutus killed Caesar’ expresses a relation between Brutus and 
Caesar.” Bertrand Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy 
London [Allen & Unwin] & New York: Macmillan, 1919), p. 141 
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dent category mistake. Mind is a knowing or a faculty of know- 
ing, and so belongs in the category of quality. The laudable 
purpose of getting along with as few categories as possible is 
driven to an intolerable extreme when all possible objects of 
human cognition are reduced to qualities and a few kinds of rela- 


i 


tions.“ The other categories will sooner or later drastically insist 


on their rights. 


This brief glance at the Aristotelian doctrine of categories 


and its confrontation with instances of category mistakes will 


indicate, it is hoped, some pertinent features of the earliest explicit 


category construction. It was based upon the natures of things 
and not upon the use of language. Because it was concerned with 
natures and not primarily with words, it was not at all an arbi- 
trary procedure. The natures of things resist the manipulations 
of human whims, and keep the universe from becoming a world 


where everything is nonsense. But these natures exist in two 


ways, in reality and in cognition.” Some predicates will belong 


to the nature just of itself, no matter where it is found, Other 


1 


Our actual entities, | specify further, are all either simple qualia, 
or relations belonging to one of three primitive categories, or some com 
pound of these.” Donald Williams “Mind as a Matter of Fact’, See this 
Journal: NIL (1959), 203 
‘2 See St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et Essentia, c. Ill; ed. M.-D. Ro- 
land-Gosselin (reprint, Paris: Vrin, 1948), pp. 24.1-29.30. This doctrine 
takes as evident that cognitional existence is a genuine existence: “ ‘Exist 
ence’ is predicable of every idea and predicate Every idea and predicate 
occurs at some time, in some one’s mind or language.” Paul Weiss, 
Vodes of Being (Carbondale; Southern Illinois University Press, 1958) 
p. 202. As Weiss notes in this connection, “we usually think that it is an 
error to say that a hippogriff exists, even though it may exist in idea” 
Ibid Since existence applies in one way or another to everything that 
is thought of or mentioned, it itself is too wide in scope to be a category 
existence’ is not a generic word like ‘coloured’ or ‘sexed.’ Gilbert 
Ryle, The Concept of Mind (New York: Barnes & Noble, [1949]), p. 23. So 
modes of existence like necessity and contingence (being per accidens), and 
actuality and potentiality, as well as transcendent properties like the true, 
are placed outside Aristotle’s construction of categories; see Metaph., & 
7,1017a7-b2; E 2,1026a33-b2. Not-being, on the other hand, has senses that 
parallel exactly the categories of being; see iPr., 1 37,49a6-9; Metaph., N 2, 
LOS9al6-2 


thought 


@ 3,1047a32-35 shows how predicates may differ in reality and 
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predicates will belong to a nature only in real existence. They are 
those concerned with its real history in some individual. Still 
other predicates will belong to it only as it exists in intellectual 
cognition, for instance that it is a species or a genus. ‘These con- 
siderations show why categories are the concern of both the meta- 
physician and the logician, and why confusion in the three ways 
in which predicates apply will necessarily give rise to category 
mistakes. The Aristotelian doctrine likewise shows why_ the 
intrinsic principles of things cannot be placed directly in a cate- 


gory. Its basic grooves of category construction, alone with this 


warning, still serve quite well as dissolvents for such category 


mistakes * as the ghost in the machine, the elephant with the 
baggage, or murder a relation. The category doctrine as found 
originally:in the Stagirite’s works is open to a great amount of 
development and elaboration, both to smooth out its own diffi 
culties and to meet problems of current discussion. It offers a 
solid basis for profitable philosophic construction. It is far from 
complete, but what is there is very good. 


Pontifical Institute of Vediaeval Studies 


4 


Ernst Kapp, Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic New York 
Columbia University Press, 1942), p. 37, finds that the “original function 

of the Aristotelian category construction was “ to protect against fallacies 
and mistakes caused by the similar linguistic form of different predica 
tions.” See pp. 38-39. Kapp, however, admits (p. 39) that even in the 
Aristotelian writings themselves the categories are used as “a conveniently 
compendious inventory of the main aspects of reality.” Ryle sees the origin 
of the Aristotelian category doctrine mostly in questions of ordinary lan 
guage: “In the main Aristotle seems to content himself with taking ordinary 
language as his clue to the list of heads of questions, and so of types of 
predicates.”” “Categories,” in Logic and Language (Second Series), ed 
A. Flew (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955), p. 66. However, the predicate com 
plements cannot be explained by grammatical types alone, “they must also 
express proposition-factors of certain logical types” (p. 70 Accordingly 

“certain category-propositions will give the required information about the 
nature of things” (p. 81). 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


A LATIN TRANSLATION OF PLATO’S 
PARMENIDES 


ROBERT BRUMBAUGH 


W HEN VOLUME III of the Plato Latinus series of the Corpus Pla- 
tonicum appeared in 1953, it was evident that this was an impor- 
tant contribution to the history of philosophy.’ In a_ brief 
inventory of its contents which I published in 1954, | commented 


that the new source material, ranging as it did from Speusippus 


to Cusanus, certainly was a vivid concrete proof of the continuity 
of the Platonic tradition, and would be invaluable for our under- 
standing of major thinkers and tendencies in philosophy and 
theology.” The book was also of value for our understanding of 
Plato's Parmenides, | thought, for two rather different reasons: 
on the side of speculative philosophy, it sharpens our apprecia- 
tion of the interpretations to which the dialogue had given rise; 
on the side of textual study, it has some bearing on the question 
of exactly what Plato's original version of the dialogue had said. 

It has seemed to me since, from reviewers’ comments, and 
from my own reactions, that while today we all appreciate the 
discovery of new sources, philosophers whose central interest is 
in general practice or in specialties other than classics have not 
recognized nor appreciated the importance of the textual dimen- 
sion of such works as Plato Latinus III. 1 hope to show, in the 
present critical study of the Latin version of the first part of the 
Parmenides which forms one section of the complete book, first, 


that the history of Plato’s text should be a topic of general interest 


Rh. Klibansky, ed., Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevii, Plato Latinus 
vol. Ill; Parmenides usque ad finem primae hypothesis, Procli Commen- 
tarium in Parmenidem pars ultima adhue inedita interprete Guillelmo de 
Moerbeka, ed. RK. Klibansky and C. Labowsky, London, the Warburg 
Institute, 1953. 

2K. Brumbaugh, “Plato’s Parmenides: A Report on New Source 
Material,” See this journal, vol. VIII (September, 1954) 200-03 
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to philosophers at large; second, as a case in point, what the 
Latin Parmenides shows and suggests about that textual history. 

I do not want to give the false impression, by concentrating 
on the 21 pages which represent the Latin translation of Plato’s 
text itself, that I find this, or that Professor Klibansky or 
Miss Labowsky find it, of such importance as a source for study of 
the transmission of Plato's text that we overlook the dramatic 
importance of the other source materials individually nor that of 
their presentation here as a whole. The end of Proclus’ Com- 
mentary, for example, is an ideal reading for students of the his- 
tory of philosophy; it seems to me to represent a perfect state 
ment of the culmination of the dialectic of Neo-Platonism.* We 


will have to reconsider many of our interpretations of a tradition 


of thinkers from Speusippus and Proclus through Cusanus, per- 


haps on into Bergson and Hegel. And we will also have to 
reconsider our interpretation of Plato in his relation to Neo 
Platonism. All of this is clearly important and exciting, but it has 
been recognized so generally that, at this late date, a reviewer can 
only add his agreement and appreciation. On the other hand, it 
does seem wrong to me to overlook a dimension of this work 
that has direct bearing not only on what Latin readers found in 
their texts of the Parmenides, but also on exactly what the 
Platonic original said. And, because of its technical excellence 
and interest, this has seemed to me an excellent case study to 
illustrate the thesis, that while we must keep some perspective 
to prevent the overenthusiasm of the 19th century, it would be a 
serious loss philosophically if textual study became a lost art, and 
through lack of appreciation, were neglected by the field of 
philosophy. 


Il 


Classical philosophers, and particularly Plato, are so con- 
temporary in much of what they say, and reach us in such modern 


editions, that many philosophers unconsciously accept a false 


* Klibansky and Labowsky, op cit., pp. 5-21 
* Ibid., pp. 26-77; especially pp. 70-76. 
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analogy, and think of Burnet’s text, say, as standing in the same 
relation to the exact words Plato wrote as that in which our own 
books and articles stand to the typescript copies from which they 
are set, Our own scholarly style has reacted against textual study 
of the sort the nineteenth century scholars featured; we see so 
clearly that their expectation of solving philosophic problems 
through philology was misguided, that we are inclined to forget 
that our own newer techniques of precise interpretation presup- 
pose equally precise texts for study. And when we have some 
unease about holding Plato responsible for every word our current 
editions attribute to him, we are likely to assume that the colossal 
amount of textual work which the nineteenth century did must 
have exhausted all the extant sources, and come as close as modern 
man can to justifying this identification. As a result of this 
reaction and assumption, much information, even of the most 
general kind, about the history of Plato’s text has ceased to be a 
matter of interest in philosophy, and has passed into the custody 
of a small group of specialists. And as a result of that, philos- 
ophers often see no implausibility in the automatic impulse to treat 
the exact text of a Platonic dialogue as though it were the work 
of a contemporary author. In the case of the Parmenides, the 
problem is peculiarly acute, since at the same time the exact 
wording is essential to any interpretation of the argument, and 
as Paul Shorey said, it is impossible to copy accurately. 

Of course, once we stop to think about it, we see that the 
instinctive assumption that a contemporary edition of Plato’s tex! 
stands in the same relation to its original draft as that of our own 
printed works to our drafts of them is not plausible. Reasoning 
by analogy, from our own experience with typists, authors and 
editors, let us suppose that Whitehead’s Process and Reality 


should be reset every fifty years or so, each time from a _ type- 


script copy of a preceding edition. Consider its state in 
3960 A.D. We can be almost as certain that some extraordinary 
changes will have taken place, a few with each new copying, as we 
are certain that 3960 A.D. will come. Here and there, partic- 
ularly in technical passages, a “subjective lure” will appear as a 
“subjective large,” an “eternal object” will sporadically trans- 


mute to an “external object,” and a “concrescence,” having been 
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modified into “concrescents’ will come out “crescents.” Over a 
millenium, this sort of cumulative error can add up to a surprising 
erosion of intelligibility. But this is not a fair analogy, since we 
imagine ourselves dealing with typescript copies; let the copying 
be done instead from longhand, with usual changes of letter- 
shapes and abbreviation as time goes by, and we can see that the 
likelihood of error will increase by a very large factor. Yet the 
distance between 1960 and 3960 is less than that between our 
selves and Plato; and the Parmenides is very much harder to copy 
than Process and Reality. 

Besides. we have some literal check on this analogical 
reasoning; for we can see what in fact did happen to Plato's 
Parmenides as it was copied from 895 to 1895. The text is only 
40) Stephanus pages long, and for most of the 54 copies where 
we have any data, the reports of variants are seriously incom- 
plete; but the reported variants in those copies display at least 
3,000 individual errors in 54 recorded copyings of the text. 

Both our reasoning by analogy and our statistics should 
leave us uncomfortable with the ignorance of a millenium lying 
between Plato and the oldest extant manuscript of the 
Parmenides; a millenium in which writing was much less explicit 
than it is today, and in which books were not more durable than 
our own, But, we are likely to tell ourselves, the scholars of the 
nineteenth century knew all this; and they must surely have 
come at least as close as anyone can ever can to establishing 
exactly what Plato’s original text had said. \ few factual 
inquiries show this belief, too, doubtfully grounded. Certainly no 
one can deny the tremendous advance made in the nineteenth 
century; but it is a fact that its scholars not only did not study, 
but did not know, over sixty relevant extant manuscripts; that 
they never established the exact interrelationship of those 
39 manuscripts they did know; that they never collated ten of 
them; that with a few exceptions, the reporting of what had been 


collated was very selective, and not always reliable; and that the 


genealogical metaphor used to describe the descent of manuscripts 


was on occasion seriously misleading. It would not be wise 
therefore, to rely on nineteenth century work without some notion 


of how well its methods and conclusions are supported by the 
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more complete and precise inquiries which our own century is 


in a position to carry on. 


There is still a chance for new discovery and new progress 
in the study of the history of Plato’s text; this is made clear by the 
extraordinary piece of detective work by Professor Klibansky, and 
of editorial work by him and Miss Carlotta Labowsky, which 
gives the story of the Latin version of the first part of the 
Parmenides some of the romance of a good historical novel, and 
some of the suspense of a detective story. 

\t the turn of the twentieth century, it had been contended 
that all of the surviving manuscripts of Plato descend, by lines of 
direct copying, from B (Oxford Bodleian E.C. Clark. 39, 9th cen- 
tury) or T (Venice Marcian Append. Class. 4, cod. 1, the 
Parmenides in which is 12th century), or W (Vienna 54, supl. 
phil. gr. 7, variously dated from 9th to 13th centuries, probably 
11th or 12th). And it had been suggested, quite persuasively, 
that B, T, and W, in turn, came from a single common ancestor 
not earlier than the sixth century. Burnet’s edition, by a 
triangulation from B and T, in effect reconstructed that sixth 
century archetype. This would have been the end of the line 
were it not that various writers earlier than the sixth century 
sometimes included verbatim quotations from the Parmenides in 
their work, and, at least in some cases, these quotations were 
preserved intact in later copies of the works in which they occurred. 
This “indirect tradition” for the Parmenides seemed to offer a 
possibility for recovery of portions of some versions earlier than 
the one B and T derived from. Such direct quotations however, 
were sparse and scattered, with one major exception: in the fifth 
century Proclus had written a Commentary on the Parmenides, 
of which six books and an incomplete part of a seventh were 
known from four Greek manuscripts in Paris, and in these, 
Plato’s own text was copied in sections (“lemmata”) completely 
to about 142A; from that poimt on, the remainder of the 
Parmenides text followed without the commentary, but accom- 


panied by the elaborate scholia and notes of the “Proclus supple- 
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ment,” so called because it was supposed to be abstracted from 
or based on the concluding portion of the Commentary that was 
known to have been lost. V. Cousin published this Commentary, 


basing his edition on the four Paris mss, in 1827: and Burnet 


included “Proclus” readings from these same four manuscripts 


in his apparatus.” But the value of these readings was prob- 
lematic; comparison showed that Proclus himself had certainly 
not copied the text he was commenting on into his commentary; 
and two of the four manuscripts (Bekker’s D and R) shared many 
errors and readings peculiar to the Plato manuscript B, while the 
other two (Bekker’s Q and Burnet’s d) shared many idiocyncrasies 
with T. No clear pattern emerged, nor did the “Proclus supple- 
ment” clarify anything. The situation seemed to be that the 
lemmata had been copied in later than the eleventh century, from 
different extant manuscripts of Plato’s text. And yet, there were 
more differences between these lemmata and the manuscripts 
they supposedly copied than one could explain on the hypothesis 
of such direct copying. 

In 1929, Professor Klibansky settled the question whether 
the “Proclus supplement” might or might not represent the lost 
section of the Commentary, when he discovered a thirteenth cen- 
tury Latin translation of the Commentary that had been made 
from a Greek original in which it was complete.“ The Com 
mentary ended with its seventh book, at the end of the “first hy 
pothesis” of the Parmenides, which Proclus believed to present 
the dialogue’s most important doctrine, and to be its high point. 
Since the Latin version was a close word-for-word rendering, 
this made it possible to determine what the final version of 
Proclus’ work had said, and how much of Plato's text of the Par 
menides the Latin reader would have known from this transla- 


tion. These were brilliant and important discoveries; and, 


V. Cousin, ed., Proclus Opera, Paris, 1864, pp. 619-1244. Cousin’s 
edition was based on cod. Parisinus Bib. Nat. gr. 1810 (Bekker’s D), ibid 
1836 Sekker’s R), ibid., 1835 (Bekker’s Q), and ibid., 1837 (Burnet’s 
Proclus d) 

R. Klibansky, Ein Proklus-Fund und seine Bedeutung, Heidelberg, 


1929. 
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beyond this, the find also turned out to have a bearing on the 
reconstruction of the history of Plato’s text. 

\ search discovered five extant manuscripts of the Latin 
translation, and led to the identification of the translator as 
William of Moerbecke, of its probable source as a Greek manu- 
script of the 12th (?) century, written on paper.’ Further look- 
ing also turned up a number of manuscripts of Greek texts of 
the Commentary which had not been studied or classified or used 
in previous editions of Proclus or of Plato.” When the inter- 
relations of the Greek manuscripts had been established, and 
the Greek original of the Latin version conjecturally restored, it 
seemed the case that the quotations from Plato traced back to a 
common original, and to an origtnal significantly different from 
any of the known Plato manuscripts. The Greek manuscripts of 
Proclus divide into two families, the “second” of which is the 
result of some Byzantine scholar’s comparing the quoted Platonic 
passages in his Proclus text to a copy of the Parmenides in a 
manuscript of Plato proper (probably Venice 185, a twelfth- 
century copy of B), and combining the two; while for the “first” 


family of Greek Proclus mss, a similar comparison had apparently 


been performed between the Proclus quotation and some Plato 
manuscript deriving from Venice T." The original of the Latin 
version seemed not to have its quotations from Plato re-edited in 
this way, so that by a careful cross-examination, first of the two 
families of Greek mss to determine their common archetype, then 
of the latter with the restored original of the Latin version, a good 
deal of the common archetype of these mss could be recovered. 
This finally unravelled the complex tangle offered by the behavior 
of the “Proclus” citations in Burnet and of the variants Bekker 
had reported in his mss D, R, Q. It became evident that there 
was material for a new and much better critical edition of Proclus’ 
Commentary than the nineteenth century editions, a fact which, 
particularly considering the direct and indirect impact of Proclus’ 


work on Medieval and Renaissance speculation, was of consid- 


Klibansky and Labowsky, op cit., xxv and xxv n. 5. 
8 [bid., XXX-XXXi, Xii-XXV 
® [bid., xxxvi. 
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erable importance for the history of philosophy." At the same 
time this work raised the further questions of the date at which 


Plato’s text had been copied into the Proclus archetype, the rela- 


tion of that copied text to our manuscript tradition, and the possible 


subsequent career and influence of the Greek original from which 
Moerbecke made his translation. 

The technique, patience, and ingenuity required to establish 
these points are remarkable: their final result is the edition of the 
Parmenides lemmata in Plato Latinus III. The editors give, first, 
the Latin text of Moerbecke’s translation; second, an apparatus 
for five manuscripts of it showing how their Latin text has been 
established, and what the variant readings are; third, a comparative 
apparatus in which, where the Plato manuscripts B, T, W, dis- 
agree among themselves, or all three differ from the Proclus arche- 
type (of both the Greek and Latin, or only of the Latin, versions) 
a conjectural restoration of the Greek original of the Latin is com- 
pared to show what its peculiarities and affinities are. The result 
proves beyond reasonable doubt the points | have summarized in 
the preceding paragraph. 

The editorial work is of the highest quality; I have not set 
myself the public-spirited but philosophically peripheral task of 
seeking out and making an exhaustive list of misprints, omissions, 
or deviations from uniform style in the apparatus; but | have 
noticed only five such items in some rather careful study of this 
section of the book." The work is objective, the proof conclusive; 
only one step is puzzling, because space and future plans led the 
Editors to forego including complete reports of their Proclus 
collations. Sometimes, therefore, the reading identified as that 
of the Proclus second family or the Proclus Greek archetype does 
not square with Bekker’s collation of Paris D, and it is not always 


© KR. Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition During the 
Middle Ages, London, 1939 

't The minor items I have noted are: a colon that slipped out of place 
to p. 7, last line apparatus; p. 20, in the second entry of the third line of 
the apparatus, line 20 should be 19; p. 17, text, line 2, should surely be 
Quomodo not Quo modo; p. 6, apparatus, line 3, should have a colon rather 
than close bracket after extra; p. 20, note to 1.33, reference to Bekker’s 
Lambda should precede citation of his CHI. 
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clear to the reader which of several possible explanations applies. 


But this is not a criticism, since a new critical edition of Proclus is, 
we hope, in prospect, and these details of collation would be more 
appropriate and useful there; enough information had to be given 
in the present work, without trying to work in details of the new 
collation of Paris D. 


There are inevitably some additional items that | wish space 


had been found for, either in critical notes or in the apparatus 
itself, since they have a bearing on the ancestry and later influence 
of the translation’s Greek original. Here, playing the role of 
Lestrade, | fear, to Professor Klibansky’s and Miss Labowsky’s 
Holmes, | would like to mention some clues that I think should be 
included in the record and explained, and some hypotheses that 
I would like to see tested, as the case of Plato’s Parmenides versus 
inept publishers goes forward. 


I\ 


Where and when was the edition of Plato’s text made from 
which these passages were copied into Proclus’ Commentary? One 
reason we would like to know is that the one period in the history 
of this dialogue when temptation was patently greatest to polish or 
improve it—a temptation grounded in the total certainty of its 
admirers that they had understood it—was the Neo-Platonic era of 
the fifth century A.D.” If Proclus himself was a conservative 
scholar, nevertheless his definite notions of what the logical form 
and development of the dialogue were could have had repercussions 
in the transmission of the text. But if common errors, and com- 
mon differences from the “indirect tradition,” show, as_ the 
nineteenth century thought, that our three oldest extant mss. stem 
from a common archetype of the sixth century A.D., even if we 


can recreate that by triangulation, we still remain relatively 


12 The fifth century was critical for accurate transmission of our text 
because of the combination of certainty that it was understood and equal 
certainty that Plato’s reasoning was intended to be cast in syllogistic logical 
form. It would be tempting for an editor who admired the Commentaries 
of Proclus and Olympiodorus to retouch and emend in the direction of their 
preconceptions both of dialectic and of syllogistic logic. 
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ignorant of the critical preceding century. However, if we can 
show that the text in the Proclus lemmata has distinctive errors 
that point to an independence of it and the main manuscript 
tradition, from a date earlier than the ninth century, we may 
well be on the trail of a fourth century ancestor common both to 
the Proclus lemmata and to the ancestor of our oldest mss, early 
enough to antedate any fifth century deflection. The first thing 
one needs to know in trying to test such a hypothesis as this is 
the exact state of fact as regards the readings both of the lemmata 
and of the various manuscripts. But our collations are for the 
most part neither detailed nor exact; and there are a number of 
passages where Diés’ reports of the readings of B and T do not 
agree with Waddell’s meticulous collation, or where Tiibingen, 
an eleventh century relative of B, shares errors that we might 
otherwise think proved an independence of the ancestry of our 
Latin version and that of B.” Since the proper excellence of any 
comparative record of variants is to be exact, there might well be 
added a bracket or question in the present apparatus where the 
reports of Burnet and Dies’ do not agree with Waddell’s. (In the 
following suggestions, I will abbreviate the Latin translation of 
Plato by L, and the conjectural restoration of its Greek original 
[by the Editors unless otherwise indicated], by L*). 

The aut et of L at 130B7, would seem, from Waddell’s notes 
not to translate a reading peculiar to L’s ancestor, but to have 
been the original reading of both B and T: and this semblance is 
confirmed by Waddell’s report of this same reading in Tiibingen. 
The aut of L at 130C7, again, seems from Waddell’s note not to 
agree with the first hand of T, and not to be unique. At 132E1, 
neque could, Waddell’s note suggests, agree with the first hand 
of B. 


This suggestion of some cautionary note where collations 


collide may seem an implacable pursuit of minutiae; but they are 


minutiae that are disproportinately significant when one tries to 
decide at what date the lemmata were copied into the Proclus text 
The Latin version preserves a number of errors peculiar to itself; 


presumably these were either originally in the lemmata, but 


, 


13 W.W. Waddell, The Parmenides of Plato, Glasgow, 1894, pp. 41-74 
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corrected in the later Greek Proclus mss, or were the result of 
errors in copying peculiar to the family of L, as its history and 
that of the other two families proceeded on parallel but inde- 
pendent ways. Thanks to a drastic shift in handwriting and 


editorial practice, the types of errors made by copyists change 


equally drastically between copying done from sources prior to, 


and from sources later than, the ninth century. Roughly, the 
change was from letter shapes which approximate the present 
capital letters of our Greek alphabet, written without word divi- 
sions or accents (which the reader had to supply from the sense 
of the text), to letter shapes more like our present lower-case 
Greek, still written without space between words, but with breath- 
ings (indicating which vowels were, which were not, preceded 
by an ‘h’ sound), and accents and punctuation stops which also 
indicated word division and articulation into sentences. It seems 
the case, subject to expert review, that there are distinctive errors 
of word division and accent reflected in L which are the natural 
result of copying from a writing of the older type, that is, from 
a Plato manuscript written prior to the ninth century (and 
probably not during the relative suspension of interest in such 
work from 529 to ca. 830). But while there remain enough 
cases to suggest this even if we take account of Waddell’s notes, 
the three passages I have mentioned would be taken as strongly 
evidential if the reported readings of B and T were certain. 
However, even if we discount these cases, we still have a sug- 
gestive number, On p. 11, there is a Latin ipsa where the Greek 
text, which should be au ta, was at some point misread as auta 
(in an older manuscript, it was of course simply written AUTA). 
And there are clear reflections of error in accent in the Latin 
aliqua (p. 9, 1.4), aliqualiter (p. 18, 1,3), in non... (p. 18, 
1.3), igitur (p. 19, 1.6), aliqualiter (p. 19, 1.8), aliquatenus 
(p. 20, 1.9), igitur (p. 21, 1.33); in each of these the Editors’ 
suggested restoration would involve such accent error. Another 
error in word division accounts for the idiocyncrasy of the neque 
una of L on p. 18, 1.8 (OUDEMIA incorrectly read as OUDE 
MIA); and an incorrectly supplied aspirate figures in the con- 
sequens intelligere of p. 11, 11.28-9. Other readings peculiar 


to L reflect errors in the career of L* of no help in fixing a date: 
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for example, a misread abbreviation (solum p. 6, 1.11); a pi read 


as tau (sic, p. 13, 1.1—the misreading could happen at any 


period); an error resulting from copying by way of repeating 
aloud, thus confusing an e for ei (the latter translated by the 
si p. 17, 1.2); a letter skipped arbitrarily by a copyist (aliquo, 
p. 20, 1.21). 

\ further suggestion | would have bears on the influence of 
the Greek manuscript that Moerbecke — translated. Since 
Klibansky’s and Labowsky’s work makes it absolutely clear that 
the thirteenth century editor of the Paris D text consulted and 
combined more than one source, and apparently was conser- 
vative in the extreme in introducing ideas of his own without 
authority, we can no longer think of the career of Plato's text from 
the 12th through 14th centuries simply as one direct copy suc- 
ceeding another, each independent family line accumulating its 
own errors and emendations. On the contrary, if this editor’s 
practice was at all typical, it would seem likely that some 


peculiar readings of the ancient paper manuscript, L*, or of its 
close relatives would have been consulted and perhaps followed 
in preparation of other Parmenides “editions.” An apparatus 
that noted agreements of distinctive Proclus or Proclus Latin 
readings with Bekker’s and Stallbaum’s collations of later 
Plato mss wherever such agreements occurred would give a 
starting-point for this search for possible later influence. The 
following addenda would complete the record on this point. 

At 130D2 Paris I shares the omission of L* and the first 
family Greek Proclus mss. At 135C5, the Latin quo could well 
agree with Burnet’s and Dits’ reported “Proclus” (pot) against 
the pe of BTYW (this is the one case | have noted where a needed 
entry seems omitted in the Plato Latinus apparatus), and here 
Bekker’s mss Venice Lambda, Paris H, and Paris | also read 
pot. At 138B9, the Latin quod enim utique non agrees both with 
the second family Greek Proclus mss. and Florence Laurentian b. 
At 141D6, p. 21, 1.33, igitur as conjecturally restored would 
agree with the Florentine mss Laurentian b, a, c, i, and alpha. 
Now, Lambda, Bekker’s CHI (an agreement with CHI for L* is 
cited on p. 20, line 33, but Lambda, which shares the reading, is 
not cited), and Florence Laurentian b form a closely related, 
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baffling subfamily of Plato mss deriving from T. Lambda b, and I, 
share a gap in their Parmenides versions that must result from the 
loss of eight pages in a common ancestor; the first two are 
thirteenth century, the third sixteenth (deriving from b). Colla- 
tions, though not very complete, suggest an editor or corrector 
who followed some source he thought authoritative, without too 
much attention to the sense. Quite possibly, further study will 
show that L* played some part in this still untangled maze.” 

In the course of adding these few agreements with other 
manuscripts, one might note—because of its bearing on the date 
of the copying, in the way discussed above—that Waddell’s 
collation shows the 11th century Tiibingen manuscript to agree 
with L and Venice 185 in the ili, p. 12, 1.6; with L* in the anti 
(conjecturally restored for the Latin pro, reflecting incorrect word 
separation of an li) at 138D7 (p. 18, 1.25); and probably in the 
aut (reflecting an incorrectly accented @) at 142A4 (p. 21, 1.33). 

Still one more note or set of addenda might be a comparison 
of our present text with that of a short lemma from a fifth century 
Anonymous Commentary on the Parmenides (which Burnet and 


Dies cite as “Anon.” ) Does L* show any special affinity for this, 


or does the reconstructed archetype of all the Proclus lemmata 


come closer to it than BTW? Fourteen citations would show 
that, for the small sample of text which Anon. contains, it shows 
no such special resemblance to the Proclus lemmata, and, indeed, 
no affinity for any one family of Plato mss as against the others. 

With these additions of detail we will be taking full advantage 
of all relevant clues peripheral to the advance toward recapture 
of exactly what Plato said. At least, we can see that the material 
for study is far from exhausted, and that our initial doubts about 
some of the nineteenth century assumptions were justified. 

But one would like to introduce another level of inquiry at 
this point. Suppose that L* derived directly from a_sixth-cen- 


tury Plato text, copied into Proclus’ Commentary, and that our 


‘* But if so, at second or third remove, and not a major part; for a 
check of thirty-eight passages from Parmenides 127A to 137C1, in which 
Lambda b, or I have unique readings against the Latin text, to see if the 
.Lambda family readings could suggest a possible alternative restoration, 
turns up only three cases where this is possible. 
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Greek mss. of the Commentary lemmata come from this same 
ancestor, but with many later modifications. Does this text 


offer us, at any point, readings which seem _ philosophical 


improvements in our Platonic text? It might, on either of two 
hypotheses: first, that it comes from the same archetype as B 
and T, but that it avoids the errors or adopts marginally noted 
variants which the latter do not; or, second, that it comes from 
an earlier version, from which the common ancestor of B and T 
was itself copied, which would explain distinctive errors avoided 
in the Proclus but common to B, T. A criterion of better and 
worse that is subtle yet objective enough for such evaluation is 
hard to come by; but within the “first hypothesis,” we can take 
advantage of the fact that Plato is, ironically or not, observing 
a very precise formal pattern in his demonstrations, to help us 
judge the point. And a clearer logical form, more consistently 
observed, would result if three Proclus readings were adopted. 
1) At 140D2 (p. 20, 1.19; not, as the apparatus cites it, 1.20 
the Latin text has a response Ulique., which we could restore as 
translating a Greek Nai.’* A response just here brings us closer 
to an arrangement in which some response marks off each of the 
steps of Parmenides’ argument, a use of responses that is uni- 
formly approximated throughout the hypotheses. (And suggest- 
ing, by this preserved approximation, a very meticulous original 
convention on the point; for these responses have been terribly 
accident-prone and casually treated in the traceable history of the 
text). 2) At 137C3, the Latin participat seems to agree with 
metechei of the second family of Proclus Greek mss; but all the 
other mss read metechoi. Here the indicative, rather than the 
optative, gives a form to the statement of Parmenides’ “if . 

then” conditional which is the same as that used in the other 
statements of the theorems in the balance of the hypotheses. It is 
a “mixed conditional” form which Plato sometimes uses else- 


where, but which no Byzantine or modern grammarian would 


‘* This is rather delicate to decide, because, although it does improve 
the logical form, the variation suggests no clear-cut historical explanation. 
Utique could be the Greek an, otherwise omitted in L*, re-punctuated as a 
response; but it could equally well be a Nai. mispunctuated as part of the 
text, then corrected out, in the mss tradition. 
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be likely to superimpose or expect. 3) At 139D6, on p. 19, 
1.22, the Latin et agrees with the kai of the other Proclus mss, 
against the all’ of the Plato mss proper. Parmenides is here com- 
pleting an assertion of the consequences to the one, if it should 
become the same as many: at the end of the list, the Proclus 
text reads “and thus the one that is would not be one. But that 
is impossible; therefore. ...” The Plato mss read “but thus . 
But that.” The “and” seems the right logical connective here; 
the consequences are drawn as conjoined, and it is in the follow- 
ing sentence that they are contrasted to the postulate that “one 
cannot be many.” 

There are no doubt other cases, but these three seem to me 
the most defensible in terms of logical form. If this judgment 
is right, we get the direct result of three slight sharpenings of the 
clarity of the argument. The advances seem slight; but 
cumulatively, sets of three words can be important; Plato had a 
certain absolute pitch in his sense of form that enough minor 
changes can hide effectively, or, perhaps, enough textual his- 
tory restore. 

Further, we seem approaching a point where we can prove 
that Plato himself, and neither Byzantine editors with rigid canons 
of style, nor Neo-Platonic enthusiasts with rigid notions of meta- 
physical and logical form, was responsible for fine details in the 


text."" (Although, as Proclus’ Commentary shows, interpreta- 


tions were offered which had the effect of excising about half of 
Plato’s text as an inessential appendix to the main argument! 
\ similar effect can be found in Chalcidius’ Commentary on the 
Timaeus, where the interesting part is assumed to end with the 


cosmology, though Plato himself had gone on to say a good deal 


*® Approaching, not quite reaching; for another precarious period in 


the voyage of the Parmenides through time was the syncretism combined 
with new respect for syllogistic logic in the Academy in the first century 
A. D. 

The argument for the claim of Plato’s responsibility for fine details is, 
that a rigid proof-pattern used for each theorem in at least the first three 
hypotheses of Plato’s dialogue 1) remains intact in the reconstructed early 
version, and 2) suffers enough (though minor) damage between the fourth 
and ninth centuries to show that it was not appreciated: therefore, certainly 
not superimposed nor accentuated. 
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about the inorganic chemistry, medicine, psychiatry, and trans- 
migration.) Paradoxically, a tradition of interpretation that can 
disregard the overall philosophical unity of the dialogues seems 
to have coexisted with a tradition of scholarship which had 
meticulous respect for exact wording and textual detail. And it is 
to the latter tradition, as much, | should say, as to the former, 
that we owe the possibility of new and relevant interpretations of 
Platonism in the twentieth century.’ 

The more I have studied the edition of the Parmenides in 
the Proclus lemmata, the more I have admired the sharp and 
brilliant technical work they represent; there is an aesthetic 


quality to this recapture of the past that is pleasant. I have 


intended my main moral to be, that philosophers today should 
support and take some interest in the continuation of textual work 
that will give us either a better or at least a better confirmed 
representation of exactly what Plato said. As a complement to 
our new analytic and aesthetic techniques, we need to be sure 
that our colleagues do not give up the whole enterprise so en- 


thusiastically carried on by the nineteenth century. 


THe CAREER OF THE “PaRMENIDES” Text: Some Important Data 


367 B.C.: Plato writes the Parmenides. 


Ist century A.D.: Plato’s works appear in a definitive annotated 
Alexandrian edition (described by Diogenes Laertius in his Life 


17 This may simply reflect my own conviction that such materials as 
the medical theory of the Timaeus and the methodology of the Statesman, 
not to mention the subtle treatments of time and structure in the last seven 
hypotheses of the Parmenides, have more complexity, concreteness, and im- 
mediate contemporary relevance than the brilliant but asymmetrical 
mystical tradition of Proclus, Eckhardt, or Cusanus; this, too, has a 
relevance, attraction, and contemporary moral, but it seems philosophically 
too one-sided to be a viable contemporary position. 

One sign of this change in “Platonism” is the shift in relative interest 
to the Sophist, Theaetetus, and Philebus. Another is the increasing patience 
of commentators in studying and explaining the detailed treatments of 
empirical topics, which Proclus and Chalcidius thought of as minor appen- 
dices. See my note, “Plato Studies As Contemporary Philosophy,” in this 
journal, vol. VI (December 1952), 315-324. 
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of Plato). The Academy shifts its doctrine from scepticism to 
eclecticism. 


5th century A.D.: The high point of Neo-Platonic scholarship. 
The short lemmata in the palimpsest “Anonymus Commentary” 
gives us our earliest extant record of the Parmenides text. Proclus 
writes his Commentary on the Parmenides. 


Between 450 and 529: Plato’s text, through the first hypothesis, 
is copied into the Commentary of Proclus. 


Before 529: An edition of Plato’s works is copied which becomes 
the common ancestor of the later Plato mss. Damascius quotes 
Plato’s text, but briefly and almost entirely from the section 
Proclus had not included, in his Problems and Solutions. 


529: The Schools are closed by Justinian; Damascius, and part 
of the Academy library, go to Persia. Lapse of interest in Plato's 
text. 


9th century: Photius and his students revive interest in Hellenic 
literature, including philosophy; a Byzantine edition of Plato 
is made. The second volume of this is represented by an extant 
ninth-century copy (Paris A). Writing and editorial style have 
changed: accents, aspirates, punctuation are now added by the 
editors. 


895 A.D.: Bishop Arethas pays John the Calligrapher 13 byzants 
for a deluxe copy of an old first volume of what had originally 
been a complete two-volume Plato. Some evidence indicates that 
this older ms was not one of the sources Photius had used, and 
that John edited his copy independent of the Photian edition. 
This is our extant Plato manuscript Bodleian B. 


11th century: After a lapse, a new revival of Neo-Platonism and 
interest in Plato studies occurs, led by Micheal Psellos. The 


Tiibingen manuscript of Plato, a Neo-Platonic anthology, was 


copied at this time; for the Parmenides, it may well have been 
independently copied from the source used for B, though it may 
derive from B (if so, with remarkable deterioration of the text). 


12th century: The Plato ms Venice 185 (Pi) is copied from B. 
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Venice T is copied from the subsequently lost first volume of 
Paris A, and from the extant second volume. A copy of Proclus’ 
Commentary was made on paper; this is already distinct from 
the first and second “Greek Proclus” families. At this time, or 
earlier, Vienna W is copied and edited; it combines the text that T 
preserves with another tradition; perhaps recorded variants in 
the lost volume of A were used in W (there are other theories and 


suggestions). 


13th century: William of Moerbecke translates the Proclus Com- 
mentary from L* into Latin. A Byzantine editor puts together a 
new Parmenides text using both the Proclus lemmata and Venice 
185—the result is Paris D, the best representative of the Proclus 
“second family.” Paris B is copied from T; from Paris B plus 


some other source, a new edition of the Parmenides is prepared, 


which is the ancestor of Paris E and F; and presumably still 
another version was made using other supplements; this version, 
after losing eight pages, was copied by Venice Lambda and 
Florence b. The long lacuna persists in some mss of this sub- 
family as late as the 16th century, where Paris I still has it. 


14th century: Vienna Y represents still another edition of our 
text, this time combining the Paris E version with corrections 
from the passages quoted by Damascius, but from other un- 
identified sources as well. Two descendants of W, Vatican 
gr. 1029 and Ambrosian D 56 sup., also seem edited and modified 
rather than direct copies, and their texts need further study. 


15th century: A flurry of scholarly activity; importation, 
copying, editing of Greek manuscripts; the Aldine edition of 
Plato is published. A leading figure is Cardinal Bessarion, who 
prepares a deluxe edition of Plato, deriving primarily from Y, 
and acquires, studies, and edits mss. of the Proclus Commentary 


16th century: The two Basel editions and Stephanus’ edi- 
tion of Plato are published. 


19th century: After a relative slackening, a new flurry of German 
scholarship results in new Plato editions and studies; sources are 
explored, and their interrelation and value begin to be clear, as 
a result of the work of Heindorf, Bekker, Stallbaum, Schanz, and 
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Waddell. Cousin edits the Proclus Commentary from the four 
Paris mss. 


20th century: Burnet’s edition of the Parmenides appears, using 
B and T as principal authorities; Diés’ Budé edition demonstrates 
the independence and value of W, and raises the question of these 
for R. Klibansky’s studies and Plato Latinus III clear up the 
Proclus problems, and suggest the proper role of the lemmata in 
establishing Plato’s text. The nineteenth century assumption 
that later Plato mss. can be lumped together and disregarded is 
questioned; but there is considerable loss of enthusiasm for 
textual history. 


Yale University. 





PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORICITY 


STANLEY ROSEN 


= PRESENT SITUATION in philosophy is decisively characterized 


by a disruption of communications. The struggle between East 
and West may be regarded from a political and a theoretical stand- 
point. In the first case, despite the incredible difficulties involved, 
argument, some degree of mutual understanding, and conse- 
quently, of agreement, continue to be possible. But when the 
global debate is conducted in theoretical terms, the disputants 
quickly lose all sense, not merely of each other, but of themselves 
as well. The public caricatures of Marxism and Free Enterprise, 
both born from the conviction that there is an intelligible relation- 
ship between theory and practice, have almost succeeded in con- 
vincing thoughtful men of the independence of theory from 
practice. When confronted by reality, theory seems to degenerate 
into dogma or propaganda. 

If we restrict our attention to the West. the failure of com- 
munications between what is usually called “Anglo-Saxon” and 
continental European philosophy, is reminiscent of the more 
encompassing political situation. Partisans of the opposing 
camps are firm in the conviction that they represent mutually 
exclusive conceptions of philosophy. This conviction could be 
justified superficially by the observation that, for “Anglo-Saxons,” 
philosophy has become a professional, academic, technical affair, 
with little or no practical consequences, whereas, in continental 
Europe, thanks largely to the influence of “existential” thinkers, 
philosophy has preserved its character of total commitment or a 
way of life. 

There is enough truth in this observation to suggest the 
cartoon of a war between theory, or the Anglo-Saxons, and 
practice, or the Europeans. Needless to say, such a disjunction 
cannot be seriously maintained in these terms, but it should also 
be unnecessary to insist upon the prevalence of the view that a 


real disjunction exists. One may wonder, however, whether the 
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virtual cessation of dialogue between the two western camps is 
due only to the veil of local contingencies which prevents them 
from seeing, not just their common heritage, but a bed-rock of 
philosophical agreement. 

The two books under discussion, while of slight philo- 


sophical significance in themselves, provide us with useful evi- 


dence in favor of the preceding conjecture." Let us make this 
conjecture more explicit. The ultimate disagreement in philos- 
ophy is not between Europe and the Anglophiles, but between 
two opposite conceptions of the relationship between Being and 


Time. Although versions of both conceptions have been present 


throughout the history of western philosophy, it is not unfair 
to call them the Classical and the Modern view respectively. By 
“Classical,” | mean the view that the essential structure of Being 
(although not the knowledge of Being) is independent of Time, 
in the sense of process, change, or Becoming. That is, Becoming 
is the presentation of Being. The “Modern” view is just the 
reverse of this: namely, that Being is defined through 
temporality; Being is constructed from, or replaced by, Becom- 
ing. The quarrel between the Classics and the Moderns, then, is 
one between “seeing” and “making” for dominance in philosophy. 

Schapp and Van Zandt, far from standing on radically 
opposed positions, are fairly typical representatives of the “Anglo- 
Saxon” and “European” camps of the Modern acceptance of 
temporality or historicity. Their relatedness holds good (and a 
comparison of them becomes more useful), despite (or because 
of) Van Zandt’s belief that he is concerned with “metaphysics” 
rather than with, say, “ordinary language” or “logical syntax.” 
It is a relatedness which undercuts historical or local differences 
because it stems from a revolution against Classical philosophy. 
The local differences are not only compatible with, but demanded 
by, the conception of historicity which Schapp and Van Zandt 
share. It is truer for Van Zandt than for Schapp, but never- 
theless true for both, that their common conception of historicity 


‘ Roland Van Zandt, The Metaphysical Foundations of American 
History (’S-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 1959), 269 pp. Wilhelm Schapp, 
Philosophie der Geschichte (Leer/Ostfriesland: Verlag Gerhard Rautenberg, 
1959), 334 pp. The books will be referred to as Van Zandt and Schapp. 
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virtually guarantees (at least in theory) the failure, almost the 
impossibility of communication that characterizes the con- 
temporary philosophical situation: a situation that is, so to speak, 
the surface of the Modern philosophical world. 

Before proceeding with a more detailed analysis of these two 
books, | wish to say that I do not minimize the many differences 
between them, or suggest that continental European and Anglo- 
Saxon philosophers are all the same. That would be as gross an 
exaggeration as the earlier caricature of the two camps, which 
ignored the existence of all shades of difference among con- 
temporary philosophical movements. But, just as the earlier 


caricature contained some truth which would not be denied. but 


insisted upon by all concerned, so is it now essential, in my opinion, 


for the proper understanding of these books, and for the attempt 
to understand the contemporary philosophical situation, to 
emphasize their similarities, even their sameness. This is to run 
the risk of excessive abstractness, but what else is one to do in face 
of an excessive concern with concrete particularity, with the stuff 
of Time? Modern historicism, despite its emphasis upon 
practice, common sense, and concrete existence, has, | believe, 
rejected, not just the Classical conception of Being, but the 
Classical conception of a common-sense world as well, a world 
in which the widest range of disagreements is encompassed by a 
horizon within which practice is intelligible and actual, and where 
‘practice’ means much more than “technology” or arbitrary 
self-commitment. It rejects the belief that theory and practice 
have an intelligible relationship (or at least the possibility of 
defending this belief), and that the ground of this relationship 
is both publicly accessible and essentially unaltered by history. 
The acceptance of Modern historicism is sometimes accom- 
panied by an explicit scorn for the study of history (most often 
among the “Anglo-Saxon” philosophers, who avoid it by trans- 
forming it into a special case of the logic of induction) , and some- 
times by a great preoccupation with it as an organism or total 
product. This preoccupation, which is shared by Schapp and 
Van Zandt, tends to result in a more or less solipsistic conception 
of historicity, whereby the notions of “truth,” or of “better” and 


“worse,” are replaced by notions of coherence and consistency or 
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authenticity and integrity. Those for whom history is an 


exercise in epistemology (the replacement of ousia by techn2) 
may be reduced to the camp of Modern historicism through an 
analysis of their empiricist commitments, which extend as far 
as the nature and scope of logic itself. To anticipate an argument 
of Van Zandt (though not to employ it as he does): they con- 
ceive of history in terms of Einsteinian, rather than of Newtonian, 
physics and mathematics. 

Schapp and Van Zandt are examples of aesthetic and scientific 
historicism, respectively (although the two kinds are at bottom 
one). Schapp’s range of experience and imagination is consid- 
erably wider than Van Zandt’s; he is consequently both more 
dreamlike and at the same time more closely in touch with 
ordinary experience than Van Zandt, This curious combination 
is due, I believe, to the difference between Schapp’s conception 
and employment of phenomenological description, and 
Van Zandt’s understanding of metaphysics. Schapp makes 
explicit his debt to phenomenology and to Husserl,* and despite 
his obvious intention to deviate from the master’s practice, his 
whole enterprise could be called phenomenological in some sense.” 
So far as I can judge from this book, Schapp deviates from 
Husserl in two crucial and connected respects: he rejects the ideal 
of philosophy as a strict science, and he employs a kind of 
empathic or poetic mode of description rather than Husserl’s 
scientific methodology. There is no trace in Schapp of the 
elaborate technical reductions and _ purifications which one 
associates with Husserl’s methodology, if seldom with the practice 


of his admirers. The tendency in Husserl, despite his “Platonic” 


2 E.g., pp. xi, 71, 108, 112, 120, 133, 293, 321 
Perhaps because of the link through Husserl there are many points 
in Schapp’s work that seem like an inferior version of Heidegger. To give 
just a few examples: his interpretation of Geschichte as: “gegenwirtig in 
ihrem Verlauf,” p. 3; of “mitverstricktsein,” p. 4; his emphasis upon death, 
p. 15; his conception of a “Wozuding” (something like Heidegger’s “Zu- 
handenen”’), pp. 36, 78-79; the regulative function of “silent speech” which 
forces us to face up to our situation, p. 269. The shadow of Heidegger, far 
more than that of Husserl, falls across every page of Schapp’s book. 
* See, for example, pp. 138 ff. on the problem of the “object” and the 
failure of phenomenologists to explain what an individual object is. 
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conception of the ideal character of the pure phenomenon, to 
sound something like a solipsistic (or Santayanan) empiricist 
who is merely “describing” his own intentional experience, 
becomes in Schapp, because of the two points just mentioned, an 
overwhelming characteristic. Schapp’s sensitivity makes his 
experience more often interesting than not, but his rejection of a 
trans-historical ideal deprives it of objective structure; indeed, 


like many “continentals,” he disapproves strongly of the very 


notion of an object. As a result, the suggestive descriptions of 


ordinary experience float like an unanchored pee on the ocean 


to make the 


extraordinary accessible, but is’ rather at its mercy. We see the 


of the extraordinary; ordinary experience cease 


world in an unrelieved moonlight.’ 

Van Zandt, by intention if not in accomplishment, is a crea- 
ture of the sun, that is, of contemporary natural science, whose 
light reduces the variety and flexibility of previous or traditional 
conceptions of metaphysics to the rigid notion of “a closed system 
of ideas” and “a rational and/or logical system” which. states 
“what is,” as it were by definition, in the sense perhaps that an 
interpreted calculus specifies its range of applicability or 
ontological commitment.’ “Metaphysics” in Van Zandt’s sense 
(he never defines the terms more explicitly or fully than in the 
phrases just cited) is virtually indistinguishable from scientific 
epistemology. For example, he remarks in one passage that, “as 
many commentators have pointed out the whole history of philos- 
ophy since the Renaissance has been an incessant wrangle over 
the ambiguities of scientific thought (i.e., philosophical 
dualism) . . .” and at a later place speaks of “ pre-scientific medieval 


philosophy” which he rejects (or rather, scarcely considers 


As Schapp says, no sharp limits can be set between Dichtung, Weis 
heit, Philosophie, and Religion (p. 10), between “real” and “imaginary” 
objects (p. 126), between dreaming and reality (pp. 139-140) 

Van Zandt, pp. 35, 37, 29. He says that his conception of meta 
physics is derived from Morris Cohen, whose views are frequently cited, 
but not consistently employed. The comparison to a calculus is not made 
by Van Zandt 
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throughout his book.’ Modern philosophy exists for Van Zandt 


in the form of a gradual revision of Newtonian concepts which 


culminates in doctrines derived immediately or by imitation from 
atomic and quantum physics. His criticism of American his- 
torians, whom he accuses of lacking a “metaphysical” sense, is 
directed against their unconscious adherence to a “Newtonian” 
version of history, and their subsequent failure to accept and 
benefit from the post-Newtonian or relativistic revolution in the 
natural (and social) sciences." 

The difficulties in which Van Zandt is entangled by such a 
conception of metaphysics or philosophy may be indicated by the 
fact that he cites with approval the following observation by Basil 
Willey as perhaps the best summary of the revolution in science: 
‘ ‘Science,’ he says, ‘has merely been shown to be a method and 
not a philosophy, a technique of investigation and not an account 
of Being.’”* In the conclusion of his study, he employs 
the term “metaphysical” to designate “an empty abstraction that 
only existed in the mind and had no concrete or objective status: 
it was simply not real.” It would seem that scientific progress * 
must at some point (if it has not already done so) terminate in the 
elimination of philosophy. Or, alternatively (and here the under- 
lying agreement between Schapp and Van Zandt begins to 
emerge), this progress does away with the old distinction be- 
tween philosophy and history; in the unlimited unfolding of 
time, philosophical beliefs are relative to specific ages.” Truth is 
the product of labor, and “knowing” is, as “we now know, not 


’ 


‘an immediate seeing . . . (but) mediate and instrumental. . . 


Van Zandt, pp. 66, 234. His deficiences as a “historian” of Greek 
and Christian antecedents of 17th century philosophy are well illustrated on 
p 176. 

* Ibid., pp. 67, 69-70, 77, 237, 242. For an extensive statement of his 
definition of philosophy in exclusively scientific terms, see pp. 81-82, and 
compare pp. 63-64 for his conception of science. 

® Tbid., p. 65. 

© Ibid., p. 251. Cf. pp. 256, 262-263 for another pejorative use of 
“metaphysical” as characterizing false antinomies which are dissolved 
by the scientific concept of “unity of process.” 

'! Jbid., p. 69: it is virtually unlimited. 

‘2 Consider the quotation from Morris Cohen on p. 94. 
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Thinking . . . is a creative process. ... Human knowledge . 
is created... .””” 

The identity between this position and Schapp’s historicism 
can be most effectively introduced by considering more 
extensively Van Zandt’s conception of the relationship between 


philosophy and history.“ According to Van Zandt, contemporary 


American historians tacitly deny such a relationship by assuming 
the subject-matter of history to consist in an objective realm of 
facts, which did previously, and do now, exist as knowable inde- 
pendently of theoretical, philosophical, or metaphysical (the terms 
are carelessly employed as interchangeable) assumptions about 
the nature of a fact. The independence of fact from theory is in 
this view duplicated within history by the independence of his- 
torical parts (i.e., sets of facts constituting the history of indi- 
vidual nations) from each other; specifically, by the independence 


of America from Europe. Nature is conceived in the 
“Newtonian” sense of a numerical sum of independent elements or 
systems.'’ American historians have accepted the view of the 
founding fathers, of whom Jefferson stands as the paradigm; 
Jefferson conceived of the American revolution as a return from 
artificiality to the freedom and simplicity of the natural order, and 
therefore as a repudiation of historical continuity in favor of “an 
extra-social law of nature.” ” 

On the basis of this “Newtonian” conception of nature, 
Jefferson developed the agrarian theory of American society 
according to which a rural rather than an urban-centered existence 
conforms to the natural independence of individuals.’” American 
historians again transformed this Jeffersonian theory into the 
“official” interpretation of our past. This led them to posit a dis- 
continuity between the independent or traditional America, and 


‘8 P. 63. Van Zandt is quoting J. H. Randall and G. H. Mead 

* This relationship, he says, constitutes the deepest theme in his 
book: pp. 207, 39. 

* For convenient summaries of this often repeated view, see pp. 17-18, 
26-27, 244. 

16 Tbid., pp. 57-58, 78. 

17 Ibid., pp. 47-50, 117-122. 

8 Van Zandt, pp. 44-46, 51, 75, 100-104, 

19 [bid., pp. 158-162, 176-179, 185. 
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the “new,” internationally oriented America of the past eighty 
years or so.*" America as thus understood has apparently been 
transformed by recent history into the opposite of its original or 
natural condition; this appearance of paradox is due to the false 
conception of America’s past, and of the nature of history itself, 
and has handicapped us in our effort to develop a political philos- 
ophy which is adequate to the needs of global affairs and to our 
true function within the unity of world history.” 

It seems to me that a good bit of what Van Zandt has to say 
about America is certainly true, even if it has been said better by 


others.” In order to evaluate Van Zandt’s all-inclusive and diffuse 


argument, it would be necessary to consider separately his 


evolutionary-unitary conception of history, the political conse- 
quences of such a conception, his interpretation of Jefferson's 
thought, and his harsh critique of the unspeculative character of 
American historians. The most important of these, both for 
Van Zandt’s over-all argument and in terms of the context of this 
article, is his conception of history. Whether or not he is correct 
in the details of his criticism of American historians, Van Zandt 
performs a valuable service by attacking the view that facts are 
intelligible independently of a theoretical context. It could hardly 
be denied that there is an excessive, and sometimes naive, obses- 
sion in many quarters of American intellectual life with “data 
gathering,” and that Van Zandt is right to characterize this obses- 
sion as devoid of a philosophical concern with, not to mention an 
understanding of, the ambiguous nature of the concept of datum 
itself.** The question is whether Van Zandt’s analysis provides 
us with such an understanding, despite his obvious and 
meritorious concern. 

(An inspection of this analysis reveals inconsistencies which I 
believe are due to Van Zandt’s excessive and uncritical "scientism,” 
already exhibited by his contradictory attitudes toward “meta- 
physics,” and which leads him, despite his great opposition to 


20 Ibid., pp. 208-215. 

21 Ibid., pp. 222-223, 228-230, 240, 246-250, etc. 

22 For example, by Louis Halle in Dream and Reality. 
28 Van Zandt, pp. 19-20, 23-27, 71, 161, etc. 
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the same theoretical solipsism that will shortly be observed in 
“independence” and support for interdependent understanding, to 
Schapp. Van Zandt opposes the epistemological dualism of facts 
and ideas which prevents us from seeing that “it is impossible 
to hold a ‘fact’ as a ‘fact’ independently of its formulation as 
‘idea.’ ** He accepts the view of “Whitehead, Cohen, and 
others” that 


history as a specification of “fact,” as the record of some “objective” 
reality existing “out there” independently of our minds and ideas 
actually occurs within a matrix of concepts and ideas that are his- 
torical inventions rather than “discovered facts,” and that history, 
like science itself, as we have gradually come to realize, is much more 
of an intellectual creation than has traditionally been assumed.*° 


The “immanent ideas” of history (Cohen’s phrase) are present 


from the beginning “as the very structure of history.” A fact 
is in reality an idea.“ The theoretical matrices of history, the 
distinction between theory and practice, the stuff of practice itself: 
all are ideas.” 

This approach leads to two related difficulties. First: on 
what basis shall we choose our matrix or theoretical definition of 
history? Second: what becomes of the common-sense distinction 
between ‘facts’ and ‘ideas’? As in mathematics and science, so, 
too, in history: alternative axioms, definitions, or concepts may 
be selected as the basis for subsequent reflection. History as 
metaphysics means commitment to a “rational and/or logical 
system within which every ‘fact’ must have all of its positions and 
relations if it is to exist or be intelligible at all.” ** Van Zandt 
insists in this context that there cannot be “a multiplicity of 
conceptual systems” for the organization or definition of data: 
there must be “one universal conceptual system.” * He must then 
be prepared to defend himself against the charge of permitting the 


arbitrary selection of any conceptual scheme. If history is an 


Ibid., 
> Ibid., 
> [bid., . 27, 31-32 
7 Ibid 39, 41, fn. 1; 51. 
Van Zandt, p. 37, fn. 1. 
Ibid., p. 37, fm. 1. Again his authority is Cohen. 
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intellectual creation, what form shall this creation take? 
Van Zandt, in answering this question, is true to his understand- 
ing of the “scientific” version of metaphysics and history. So 
long as the conceptual order we have chosen “remains harmonious 
and man encounters no confusions or difficulties in his practical 
world, his enveloping conceptual world remains static as an estab- 


lished frame of reference.” “ What does it mean, however, to 
say in history, rather than in science, that “things no longer 
work”? Van Zandt says that the “successful ordering” of ideas 
is the mark of a theory’s having passed the “pragmatic test.” 
His use of “pragmatic” prepares us for what he means by 
“success: it is the constant enhancement of power “through the 
organized control of the very structure of the natural universe.” ” 
‘In other words, “success” in history means scientific success: we 
ought to choose the scientific concept of history because of a 


previous commitment to the value of science. And history is not 


the study, but rather the invention and employment of, the past. 


Not only is Van Zandt’s argument circular; it fails to justify 
the relevance of the structure of natural science to the problem 
of the metaphysical structure of history. [lis definition of success 
as unlimited power is independent of the prior definition of 
success as an ordering or harmony of “facts” within a conceptual 
scheme. From this viewpoint, any consistent conceptual scheme 
is successful, especially since each conceptual scheme creates its 
own universe of “facts.” Van Zandt seems to go farther than 
natural science itself, and to be imitating, consciously or not, the 
procedures of mathematical logicians. But a consistent formal 
system cannot supply us with the justification for having adopted 
it. Such justification must come precisely from history; if his- 
tory is itself ultimately the formal system in question, no justifica- 
tion is possible, and, contrary to Van Zandt’s intention, we are 


free to create whatever kind of history we wish, so long as each 


* Tbid., p. 38. What Van Zandt accepts as a self-sufficing conceptual 
scheme is related to Schapp’s notion of Welt, as existentialism and pragma- 
tism, though by no means identical, are related. 

81 Ibid., p. 68. Cf. pp. 72, 79. By his own argument, if the American 
“metaphysics” of the denial of metaphysics succeeded, so far as the past 
is concerned, then it passed the pragmatic test. 
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of these creations is complete, consistent, and independent of all 
other such creations. There is no ground for preferring one to 
the other since each creates its own grotunds of preference, or, if 
“the pragmatic test” is permitted to float in the void like an 
absolute God, because each creation necessarily passes that test, 
or, let us say, could easily do so. The meaning of “unlimited 
power,” for example, would vary considerably from one concep- 
tion of history to another. 


Another way to look at this deficiency in Van Zandt’s posi- 
tion is to return to the distinction between “facts” and “ideas.” 
We may accept Van Zandt’s claim that facts become theoretically 


intelligible only within a theoretical framework, without accept- 
ing the necessary consequences of his own theory that facts are 
pure subjective creations or mere modes of thought. Even if facts 
were ideas, the common-sense distinction between “facts” and 
“ideas” would need to be reduplicated in the realm of “ideas,” as 
in the distinction between “idea-facts” and the conceptual cate- 
gories, schematisms, or principles which create them. We would 
also need to distinguish between a kind of “idea,” of which 
“Lincoln was assassinated” is an example, and a kind of which 
“the principle of juridical equality” may be cited as representative. 
By Van Zandt’s own account of intellectual activity, there must be 
some sense in which “facts” are independent of “ideas.” For 
otherwise, if “ideas” entirely determined “facts,” there could 
never be any confusion between the theoretical and the practical 
worlds. There would be no problems except those of rearranging 
our thoughts: the ultimate in aesthetic or creative solipsism. 

Van Zandt would no doubt deny that he is any kind of 
solipsist, but in asserting the existence of an “outside world” that 
is independent of man’s conceptions, he says: “that world can 
neither be known nor ordered except in terms of an enveloping 
conceptual world of man’s own creation.” Unlike the natural 
scientist (if not the philosopher of science), who begins with a 
pre-scientific or public world of ordinary experience which not 
only leads beyond itself, but must itself be accounted for as the 


precondition of creativity, or at least as a universally valid crea- 


82 Van Zandt, p. 68. 
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tion, Van Zandt has no basis whatsoever for asserting the existence 
(whether independently or as man-made) of an_ external, 
normative world. He mistakenly conceives of his own procedures 
as isomorphic to those of the natural scientist, and this leads him 
to draw an erroneous analogy between physics and history. The 
formulation of physics as a creative enterprise, to repeat, takes 
place within a common experience which is not itself created and 
which is the object of history. History deals with what we may 
call macro-events, and among them is the enterprise of physics. 
Man is in contact with these macro-events in a quite different and 
radically more immediate way than he is with the micro-events of 
atomic physics. If this were not so, there could be no atomic 


physics, no recognition of micro-events at all. 


Thus it is wrong for Van Zandt to apply indiscriminately 


characteristics of atomic physics to the events of history. He 
quotes for this purpose Randall’s statement of the difference be- 
tween Newtonian physics, which believes that it is “a direct read- 
ing of the structure of nature’ or “the way things really are’ and 
post-Newtonian or evolutionary conceptions of science, within 
which it is a matter of disagreement (and a minor matter) 
“whether and how far the coordinating ideas themselves represent 


’ 33 


anything to be found in nature. This line of thought 
renders Van Zandt’s previously cited reference to the “structure” 
of nature in an ambiguous light, to say the least. Whether or not 
it is correct to say that science transforms “the brute world of 
nature... (like the Aristotelian “prime matter’) into “the 
socialized world of man’s natural environment” and that the 
scientific conception of truth “has nothing to do with any notion 
of ‘correspondence’ to some non-scientific world of assumed 
reality . . .” * these views are not compatible with a belief in an 
accessible structure of nature. But entirely apart from this, such 
views cannot be applied to history without considerable modifica- 
tion, for they lead to the disappearance of the “external” world. 
If the atomic structure of matter is a theoretical creation, it does 
not follow that the macro-events of history, about which one 


33 Van Zandt, p. 64. 
% Jbid., p. 82. 
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subsequently theorizes, are also theoretical creations.” The 
existence of facts is a separate problem from their intelligibility. 
That is: there is a difference between the theoretical problem of 
whether | am now living in a brick house or writing with a 
fountain pen, and the theoretical problem of why I am doing these 
things and what they signify. The “facts” of American history 
must be prior to the theoretical interpretation of these “facts” by 
historians, even if, from the viewpoint of the epistemologist, 
their status is conjectural or relative to epistemological assump- 
tions.” 


By this sort of confusion, Van Zandt spoils the reasonable 


elements in his critique of American historiography. Perhaps 


unconsciously, he has made it impossible for us to speak of 
macro-events as the initiating objects of history, and conse- 
quently he makes possible an unlimited choice of systematic 
conceptions or conceptual schemes whereby history may be 
created, both as fact and idea. It is strange to find, in a laudatory 
footnote, a quotation from Morris Cohen, one of Van Zandt’s 
principal authorities, which destroys at a stroke his interpretation 
of history as a totally human creation. The quotation ts offered 
in support of Van Zandt’s attempt to refute nominalism, which 


view he mysteriously attributes to Jefferson.” Cohen says: 


It ought to be obvious that the application of laws to phenomena 
presupposes the existence of real classes, that many things and 
processes are really alike There is no evidence for the nom- 
inalistic or phenomenalistic view that the universe really consists 
of atomic sensations and that scientific laws are fictions or nothing 
but shortland symbols for groups of separate facts that have nothing 
real in common. The scientific pursuit of rational connection pre- 


35 Jbid., p. 90. 

6 See pp. 27-28. 

37 He cites Adrienne Koch’s statement that Jefferson believed it absurd 
to say that “Man’s classifications are real reflections of nature.” (p. 131 
Even if this is true, it is not a sign that Jefferson was a nominalist, as the 
reference by Koch to “nature” itself indicates. Jefferson believed in a 
natural aristocracy, and consequently in the reality of natural distinctions 
or classifications ,as opposed to merely human classifications. Van Zandt 
does not understand the classical dimension in Jefferson's conception of 
nature because he himself conceives of nature in exclusively modern or 
scientific terms. See pp. 76, 122-123, 139, 168 
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supposes that things do have certain common natures and relations. 
The economic efficiency of scientific knowledge is based on something 
in the facts. ** 


Cohen here expresses the classical inheritance of scientific 
rationalism which has been perhaps more distorted by neo- 
Kantian philosophies of science than by extreme versions of 
empiricism. In any case, recent admirers of science seem to be 
entangled in the contradictory beliefs that the scientific “method” 
both creates and discovers reality. This confusion goes very deep 
in Van Zandt: he believes in the reality of the scientific world 
because of the power at its disposal, but his “metaphysics” or 
“epistemology” leaves open the definition of power, and so the 
acceptance of alternate (and mutually exclusive) world-views. 
We have seen that, despite Van Zandt’s allegiance to 
“realism,” he either rejects or disastrously qualifies an external 
world, a domain of “outside” facts; “nature” in this sense is for 


him the realm of brute stuff from which man creates, not just 


“facts,” but the universals whereby facts are organized and made 
intelligible.” When we turn to the analysis of Schapp, different 
terms are employed, but the underlying position is the same. 
Man's experience in the most general sense consists of a multitude 
of Geschichten (“stories” or “histories”), arranged in rows or 
series (reihen) within a number of regions or provinces 
(Gebieten), i.e., those of dreams, hypnosis, drunkenness, mad- 
ness, and the condition of being awake. These provinces, and 
the individual Geschichten which they contain, are like the cate- 
gories of an all-embracing “world” or Allgeschichte.“ There is 
a plurality (apparently unlimited) of these Allgeschichten, which 


correspond roughly to the cultural epochs of world history, and 


* Van Zandt, pp. 131-132, fn. 21. Consider also his acceptance of 
Cohen's authority against “the ancient dogma that only a whole can really 
exist and that which is a logical part can have no independent existence.” 
(p. 135 This “ancient dogma” is nothing other than Van Zandt’s unitary 
conception of history! Consequently, both his criticism of Jefferson and his 
own “one-world” politics are compromised by inconsistencies. 

8° Van Zandt, pp. 22, 26-27, 63-64, 68, 82. See especially p. 90: External 
phenomena are not given; “What is ‘given’ is the world of nature as man 
has given it.” 

*’ Schapp, pp xiii, 7-8, 23, 60, 71, 126, 139-140. 
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are characterized by the kind of relativity with which most 
anthropologists and sociologists deny the possibility of an 
objective evaluation of cultures or societies. There are no objects, 
but “rows” of related histories, no decisively identifiable indi- 
viduals, but a kaleidoscopic process of phenomena which acquire 
form, relation, and meaning by adherence (ultimately through 
human intention) to one or another Allgeschichte, and to one of 
the interrelated and barely distinguishable provinces within an 
illgeschichte.” . 

Things, ends, concepts, even philosophy and science are 
radically historical: their sense is always relative to a geschicht- 
liche function within an Allgeschichte.” Our access to meaning 
or sense of any kind, whether with respect to dreams or science, 
always begins from the concrete historical situation in which we 
as individuals find ourselves. Man’s being is defined as \ erstrickt- 
gewesensein or Mitverstricktsein: an entanglement in Ge- 
schichte.” By Geschichte, Schapp does not mean literally “his- 
tory’ but perhaps something like a combination of “story,” 
“myth,” and what the sociologists call “role.” The etymological 
links between “history,” “story,” and “myth” add a dimension of 
significance to the sense of Geschichte. It ts the projection of indi- 
vidual human intentions into concrete Wozudinge “ as well as into 
imaginary forms, and it is the multiplicity of relationships which 
these projected intentions undergo. The term “history” as it is 
usually employed today suggests an objective sequence of events and 
things; but Schapp, more so even than Van Zandt, opposes such 
a conception because it is derived from a scientific, or, more 
generally, rationalist objectification of experience. For Schapp, 
“reality” is not equivalent to the sphere of experience tn which 
we dwell when awake: Wachgeschichte is simply the foreground 
of Sein.” In some passages, Schapp seems to distinguish, or to 
allow for a distinction between Geschichte or Geschichtlichkeit 


and Dichtung or creativity, which somehow has its beginning in 


«1 Ibid., pp. 176, 183, 206. 

42 Schapp, p. 185. 

43 Ibid., pp. 4-5, 12-13, 29, 69 
** Ibid., p. 36. 

*S Ibid., p. 11. 
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Geschichte. In general, however, a Geschichte seems to be the 
created environment or situation which arises from _ the 


“intentional” character of the origin of experience. In a sense 


quite close to that of Heidegger, one may say that, for Schapp, 


man’s historicity or temporality is expressed in the fact that he 
secretes time, as well as the accidents or modifications of time. 

The Allgeschichte plays the same role for Schapp as does the 
“conceptual scheme’ for Van Zandt: not merely do both organize 
“facts” or Geschichten, and so create history in the more general 
sense, but there is no possible criterion whereby alternative ver- 
sions of either may be evaluated: the criteria are themselves 
relative to an Allgeschichte or conceptual scheme. One cannot 
understand a Geschichte, that, for example, of Christianity, un- 
less one has become entangled in it.“” There is no Erkenntnis of 
Geschichten, only approaches to and within them.“ Even the 
act of perception (Wahrnehmung) or the subsequent analysis of 
the properties of matter is relative to a concrete historical situa- 
tion, to residence within a specific world.” Thus, for example, 
the possibility of physics as initiated by the pre-Socratics depends 
upon the dethronement of the Homeric gods. It is a sign of 
Schapp’s radical historicism that he would be forced to deny the 
relevance, and so the validity, of natural science for a pre- or 
non-scientific world.” There is no sense in speaking of “truth” 
or “falsehood” with respect to Geschichtlichkeit. The possibility 
of “truth” in the classical sense is replaced by the possibility of 
possibilities, and of an emphatic description or appreciation of 
those possibilities in whose horizons we immerse and so restrict 
ourselves. 

The sensitivity to nuance and change, the ability to immerse 


himself in a poetic vision of a variety of aspects in the world, are 


© Ibid., p. 10. 
47 Schapp, pp. 26, 44, 177 
48 Tbid.. pp 175, 215 
4° Tbid., pp. 97 ff., 119-120, 247 
® For example, he denies the continuity of physical forms by appeal- 
ing to the variety of ways in which these forms have been conceived 
throughout history (p. 28). 
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made manifest in a hundred passages of Schapp’s book.” I do not 
mean to imply that such a sensitivity and flexibility are in any way 
“unphilosophical”; quite the reverse, they seem to me to beé 
tragically lacking in a good bit of “academic” or “technical 
philosophy among English-speaking writers. But, in the case of 
Schapp, these gifts have been allowed to run riot, and the result, 
so far as philosophy goes, is in my opinion the same as in the 
case of the thoroughly “unartistic” van Zandt. Both men, tru 
to the Modern spirit in their superficially different ways, have 
replaced philosophy by Dichtung or poiesis. Schapp makes this 
clear on every page of his book, for example when he says that 
painting does not imitate or portray, as Plato thought, “sondern 
sie stellt nur Welt neben Welt.” This is precisely part of Plato's 
critique of painting: it obscures our vision of reality. But, for 
Schapp, the multiplication of worlds is a virtue; he is an im- 
pressionist rather than (in Husserl’s sense) a phenomenologist: 
“Die Bildwelt ist so gut Welt wie die sogenannte wirkliche 
Welt.” Thus the line between “imagination” or “fantasy” and 
“reality” is determined by the specific character of the All- 


geschichte to which we happen to belong.’ Schapp suffers from 
what I venture to call an aesthetic Protagoreanism.” This 
peculiarity of modern psychological “sophistication,” perhaps at 
its most extreme in the case of Proust, enables Schapp_ to 
“appreciate” the Greek world, but at the same time, despite his 
intentions, it prevents him from entering into their experience or 
vision of Being. 

Thus, despite one or two passages which seem to imply the 


contrary, Schapp’s deepest conviction is that there is no distine- 


tion between art and human experience. This is especially 


*' For example, pp. 82 (the human countenance as a window into 
Geschichte), 126 (the perception of imaginary objects), 134 (the difference 
between Kant’s and Odysseus’ conception of “experience”), 174 (the philo 
sophical character of the world of Homer and Hesiod), etc 

2 Schapp, p. 116. Cf. p. 125 

°3 [bid., pp. 139-140 

* Consider his grounds for rejecting Plato’s assumption of 
world or Sein: they amount ultimately to the relativity of opinion 
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revealed by his discussion of Aristotle’s distinction between poetry 
and history: 


Wenn man aber mit uns die Geschichte in den Mittelpunkt stellt, so 
trifft der scharfe Unterschied, den Aristoteles macht, nicht mehr zu. 
Geschichten und Dichtung riicken dann ganz nahe aneinander und 
kOnnen sich beriihren. Ja, wenn man Sagen und Miarchen und Mythen 
und Heldengeschichten mit in den Vergleich zieht, so kann man die 
Grenze zwischen Dichtung und Geschichte vielleicht vollstindig zum 
Verschwinden bringen 


The disappearance of the boundary between Dichtung and Ge- 
schichte results, in Schapp’s case, in a kind of existential twilight 
zone, Whose residents have transformed the principle of indeter- 
minacy into an excuse for an excessively romantic amiability. In 
order to avoid Protagoreanism, or at least to make it philo- 
sophically respectable, it is necessary for the Modern historicist to 
distinguish between Geschichtlichkeit and arbitrary opinion. The 
historicist must present us with the structure of Geschichtlichkeit 
itself, and at least to that extent, he must cease to be a historicist, 
for his account of that structure must not be relative to a given 


Allgeschichte. Otherwise he will be nothing more than the valet 


of his age, to borrow Nietzsche's description of the poet. 


The most profound attempt of the twentieth century to carry 
out the kind of analysis which we would require from Schapp is to 
be found in Heidegger's Sein und Zeit, a work which is, to under- 
state the case, imperfectly known in the English-speaking world. 
Heidegger understands, as Schapp does not, that the distinction 
between philosophy and impressionism depends upon the 
possibility of distinguishing between the Geschichte of an entity 
and the nature of the entity which is the subject of a Geschichte.” 


Despite Heidegger's criticism of western epistemology, and 


Schapp, p. 179 

‘ Consider Schapp’s critique of Plato’s Theaetetus, pp. 144-165, and 
especially pp. 156-158. Socrates speaks of Representations which correspond 
to the perceptions of things in the light of their Ideal forms, whereas Schapp 
begins from the Geschichten of perceptions and representations. But 
Socrates wishes to know the individual, not (like Schapp) in its historicity, 
but in its trans-temporality. From the Socratic viewpoint, it is just this 
trans-temporality which is the condition for the possibility of historicity. 
See also p. 178 
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regardless of the merits of his own conception of philosophical 
vision, it is with the nature or being of a thing that he is con- 
cerned, and his analysis of what may be called the structure of 
Geschichtlichkeit is not merely subordinate to that concern but 
makes clear that Geschichtlichkeit is the expression or presenta- 
tion of Being. Heidegger, in other words, gives us the skeleton 
of historicity and temporality because of his access to a trans- 
historical viewpoint: at least that is his claim, as it is the claim of 


every great philosopher. Sometimes this claim is compromised 


by the way in which Being is transformed into Becoming, but it 


must, by the nature of philosophy; always be made, if not 
explicitly, then in the expression of the given philosophical posi- 
tion, in the very assertion that one is philosophizing rather than 
expressing class or cultural prejudices. But when the claim ts 
by definition a_ historical belief 


philosophy ceases to exist, 
whether one replaces it by historical investigations of a gram- 
matical or phenomenological! kind. 

| should emphasize that | am discussing the possibility of 
philosophy, and not the possession of eternal truth. No one, for 
example, knew better than Plato that the “truth” of a proposition 
depends in most cases upon the context within which it is uttered 
for this reason, Plato wrote dialogues rather than _ treatises. 
But this is not the same as to say that the “truth’—or the 
“opinion,” for that matter—which is appropriate to a given 
context itself, does not have properties which are unchanged 
merely because of changes in man’s viewpoint. Schapp in effect 
identifies existence with opinion. He criticizes Plato for the 
assumption that reality or Being is accessible to us when we are 
awake and sane, but not when we are mad, drunk, dreaming, or 
hypnotized, on the grounds that we do not understand what 
these conditions “really” are. As evidence of this ambiguity, he 
observes that, in some cultures, dream and intoxication images are 
believed to constitute a part of reality.” “Real” knowledge is 


impossible, not because of a relativity of contexts, but because 


See Schapp’s unfair and totally inadequate assessment of Plato’s 
epistemology, pp. 147-152 
’ Schapp, pp. 164-165. 
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there is nothing more thana relativity of contexts.” For a rela- 
tion to exist, at least two terms, A and B, must be present. In 
knowing the relation, we must inevitably know something of A 
and B. But, in Schapp’s presentation, A and B are replaced by 
an infinite sequence a, a, a... and by, be, bs . . ., with each 


term once more “relative” to some other context or Geschichte. 


Unless we entangle ourselves in a given Geschichte, whereupon 


we have accepted the horizons appropriate to it, and so the 
authenticity of, say, a: and b,, we can do nothing more than catch 
glimpses of a, a2, a, .. . and bh, bo, bs. . . as though we were 
watching a multiplicity of superimposed motion-pictures, each of 
which represents an authentic or self-contained version of the 
same scenario, And there are as many such sets of multiplicities 
as there are Allgeschichten. 

Philosophy as the quest for truth is then replaced by History 
as the quest for (or expression of) sympathy. As Schapp says, 
even when philosophy and science displace Allgeschichte (as, for 
example, in Plato’s Athens), they can still be traced back to their 
own geschichlliche setting.” Consequently, philosophical (or 
scientific) systems are, like Allgeschichten, mutually exclusive, 
even when they temporally overlap: there are no grounds from 
which we could evaluate or choose among them in a way that 
would not again be merely relative to one’s local situation. There 
is no point from which we could see the array of Allgeschichten 
sub specie aeternitatis, even in the limited sense, let us say, that 
Hume believes his description of the processes of perception and 
conceptualization to be valid in all historical epochs, regardless of 
the opinions of their residents. Schapp does not give us the 
skeleton of history because he is denying the existence of such a 
skeleton. The following passage, taken from his discussion of the 
Allgeschichte of Homer and Hesiod, seems to me to be the epitome 
of the flabbiness which results when the skeleton is denied: 


Wir sind nicht mehr tiberzeugt davon, dass die Naturwissenschaft 


® Consider his grounds for rejecting the possibility of epistemology 
p. 224). The starting point of an epistemology would have to be a proposi 
tion (Satz), but each Satz has its support in, draws its meaning from, 
Geschichte. 
6° Schapp, pp. 185-186 
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uns feststehende Sachverhalte liefert, sondern glauben vielmehr, dass 
auch diese Sachverhalte sich in Geschichten auflésen bis zu den 
letzten Theorien von heute und morgen. Fiir uns ist die Welt 
der Modernen Naturwissenschaft kein Objekt und insbesondere ist sie 
kein Objekt, das erkannt wird. Fir uns liegt also die Sache nicht 
so, dass diese naturwissenschaftliche Welt von heute schon ebenso zu 
Hesiods und Homers Zeiten vorhanden war und von diesen nut 
unzureichend erkannt ist. Fiir uns ist der Mensch nicht von Hesiod 
an auf dem Wege zu einer immer besseren Erkenntnis einer materiel 
len Welt. Fiir uns ist er aber insbesondere auch nicht auf dem Wege 
zu einer besseren Erkenntinis der Menschen selbst. Der Mensch besteht 
nicht aus seelischen Vermégen und Anlagen, die wieder Gegenstand 
der Erkenntnis sein kénnten, so dass man mit voller Erkenntnis der 
Seele und der Aussenwelt nun die ganze Welt hielte, sondern fiir uns 
ist der Mensch der in seine Geschichten Verstrickte. Dies trifft fiir 
uns so wie fiir den Menschen Homers. Die Geschichten kénnen 
nicht erkannt werden, sondern nur gedeutet werden Nirgends 
Handelt es sich hier um ein Objekt, welches erkannt wird, sondern 
immer nur um Geschichten, in die man verstrickt ist, die man erleben 
kann und miterleben kann und die man deuten kann 

In diesen Geschichten sind Gétter und Halbgétter und Erde und 
Himmel dass, was sie fiir Homer sind. Fiir unsere Zeitgenossen moégen 
sie etwas anderes sein. Man kann aber wohl nicht fragen, wer recht 
hat. Im Kreise seiner Geschichten hat jeder Recht. 61 


Each Geschichte is “right”: that is, “truth” is replaced by 


“authenticity.” The emphasis upon sympathy and the refusal 


to judge is reminiscent of the Christian conceptions of compassion 


and of the subordination (or suspension) of judgment to God's 
will.” Schapp emphasizes the religious character of his version 
of philosophy on numerous occasions,” as well as the connection 
between religion or Goltheit and Geschichte.” But his sympathy 


goes far beyond that of Christianity, since he is committed to 


®t Schapp, p. 206. 

62 [bid., pp. 213-215. He gives reasons why a Geschichte cannot be 
the “object” of knowledge. But, like most criticisms of this sort, all he 
shows is that it cannot be an “object” in the same sense as that term is 
used, for example, in the sciences 

63 Consider p. 217, and the reference to understanding each episode 
in the Trojan War as an eigene Geschichte, i.e., just as they were under- 
stood by Homer and the Greeks themselves. This would be the beginning 
for philosophy; for Schapp, it is the end. 

** For example, on p. 229, where he says that the history of philo- 
sophy would lose its “weight” without the concept of God 

® Ibid., pp. 216, 230. 
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the acceptance of all Gods. His “piety” can be expressed as fol- 
lows: genuine human existence means a commitment to or 
recognition of our entanglement within a “world” or network 
of Geschichten, the unity of which is characterized as an All- 
geschichte.” If we broaden our vision so as to become freed 
from the entanglements of a specific “world,” if we try to see all 
the worlds from a point outside them all, if we try to philosophize 
like the pre-Socratics, who dethroned the Homeric gods in their 
striving for trans-worldliness, then we lose touch with existence 
in its full richness and heterogeneity."’ What Schapp recommends 
is not immersion in a single world (that, for example, of 
Christianity), but a continuous process of immersion in as many 
worlds as possible: that is, it is this process which he conceives 
of as philosophy. 

The pre-Socratic philosophers, like Socrates and Plato, were 
geschichtenlos": they were satisfied neither to be entangled in a 
single world nor to lose themselves in the empathic self-entangle- 
ment within a multiplicity of worlds. They paid allegiance 
neither to one nor to all gods, but by the act of striving to under- 
stand the structure which makes possible Geschichte, they them- 
selves took the place of the gods. This is not to say that they 
“created” the world, any more than did the Greek gods. but it is 


lo recognize the impiety of philosophy. Philosophy searches for 


the origins: as Socrates put it, he would continue to ask questions 


even in heaven. Schapp is not a philosopher, nor is his “Philos- 
ophie der Geschichten” a philosophy, because he dogmatically 
like all extreme empiricists) deprives us of the ground from 
which Socratic questions may be asked. He is too pious and too 
amiable to reach heaven. The Socratic heaven depends for its 
existence upon his ability (lacking to modern “epistemologists” ) 
to provide the environment of logot in philosophical myth. But 
a philosophical myth is philosophically discriminable, whereas, 


from Schapp’s viewpoint (ultimately no different from that of the 


’ Consider here his discussion of silent or authentic speech as imbed- 
ded in and emerging from Geschichten for those who live in these Geschich- 
ten: pp 965-270 

67 Tbid., pp 317, 323 
68 Tbid., pp. 165, 216. 
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modern “mythologist’), all myths are equal.” The Socratic 
heaven is on a par, for the sympathetic or empathic observer, with 
the Homeric or Polynesian or any other heaven. More accurately, 
it is, like any other heaven, wrong to the extent that it denies the 
equality of all heavens. 

Instead of the structure of Geschichte, then, Schapp gives us 
the structure of appearance, an entirely different matter. That is, 
all of his technical terms and concepts (row, Wozuding, Auswas, 
Geschichte, world, etc.) are employed to describe the flow of 
phenomena from the surface alone, and they stem from the con- 
viction that one cannot penetrate below this surface. Conse- 
quently, the surface itself becomes unintelligible. Just as mere 
flux is not self-explanatory, neither can we classify the elements of 
this flux, for to do so would be to assess it. Schapp’s classification 
of appearance is the appearance of a classification; in the deepest 
sense, it is an indiscriminate gathering of “data” which differs from 
the data-gathering against which Van Zandt protests, only in the 
mood or disposition of the observer, and in the range of the 
observed. 


Neither Schapp nor Van Zandt provides us with a philosophy 


of history because both are true to the Modern spirit (or, too true 
in their failure to transcend history. Both suffer in superficially 
different ways from the Modern habit of attempting to replace 
philosophy by methodology. In each case, the preferred 
methodology (whether a “conceptual scheme” or an “All- 
geschichte”) is, by the terms of its origin, just the generalized 
procedure of the local and contingent: the voice of the Zeitgeist! 
The difference between the books of Schapp and Van Zandt, then, 
is not due to the difference between European impressionism and 
Anglo-Saxon epistemology, but to the different historical contexts 
within which both express fundamentally the same teaching. It 
is a teaching which not only permits the generalization of one’s 
own historical context into a “philosophical” position, but which 


makes any other alternative theoretically impossible. In keeping 


*® See note 59. Consider also Schapp’s interpretation of Heracleitus 
especially pp. 233-234. See also p. 324: we do not know what a Geschichte- 
an-sich is; rather we experience Geschichten. 
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with the modern obsession for “creativity” and “originality,” it 


leads to a virtual infinity of philosophical positions, to the dis- 
regarding of the common or trans-historical dimension within 
history, to the dissolution of Being into Becoming. This surrender 
to history results in a failure to understand history, to a dislocation 
between theory and practice. It terminates the dialogue between 
men of all times and places because it dissolves the world which 
they share, and which is the locus of their conversation, into a host 
of private worlds, inhabited by fallen angels whose punishment 
is to exist within the horizon of anxiety and death or the boredom 
of the Sisyphean collection of local grammatical usage. In the 
cases of Schapp and Van Zandt, these horizons are colored by the 
clouds of sympathy and science-worship, respectively. But the 
horizons are there, even if just out of sight. 


Penn State University 





SCIENCE AND VALUE: SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON PEPPER'S “THE SOURCES OF VALUE” 


ABRAHAM EDEL 


, = RELATIONS of value and science have been somewhat 


chequered over the last two centuries. The Benthamite system 
precursor of general value theory—tried to fashion a close link 
between ethics and psychology; it worked out its value concepts 
and processes along the lines of its scientific accounts of man’s 
constitution and basic motivational nature. But Kantian and 
post-Kantian trends set up barriers between the fields of science 
and of value; value was increasingly looked to as the mark of 
spirit, in antithesis to the nature that science studies, and was 
accordingly given quite separate treatment. Both trends con- 
tributed to the development of modern value theory, but the 
scientific stress has been somewhat in eclipse during recent 
decades, even in otherwise scientifically-oriented philosophies. 
The strength of the logical-analytic movement, for example, was 
thrown toward a practical interpretation of ethics rather than a 
scientific-cognitivist interpretation—little different in its prac- 
ticalism from the existentialist concentration on_ first-person 
decision. 

\ whole set of apprehensions blocks the relation of value 
theory to science. There is fear of a scientific authoritarianism in 
which a presumed scientific account of man’s nature will dictate 
men’s duties. There is a sensitive theoretical concern with the 
dangers of reductionism, the danger of sweeping aside the finer 
shades of human reactions that so far only phenomenological 
inspection has been able to reveal. There is the apprehension that 
causal inquiry will be substituted for responsible evaluative deci- 
sion, or that there may be helpless acquiescence in man’s pitiful 
smallness instead of a sense of commitment and a stiffening of 
moral fibre. There is the danger too that the temporary character 
of many scientific hypotheses will be forgotten when they become 


the factual bases of ethical decisions. One cannot say that value 
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theory which has spoken in the name of science has wholly 
avoided these dangerous pitfalls. But does not the avoidance of 
science in the realm of values have its own roster of dangers? 
Have not the dogmatisms of intuition, tradition, authority, been 
far more peremptory and far more arrogant in rejecting the need 
for evidence than a scientific dogmatism could ever be, hampered 
as it is by a built-in probabilism? Think of the many anxious 
beliefs about life and death that have taken the garb of certainty 
in issuing moral imperatives, or of arbitrary preferences un- 
checked in their universal pretensions. Recall the historical 
clinging to the familiar in a world that demands change, and 
the harsh striking down of the unconforming, the cramping effect 
on value creativity in all domains from art to morals, And what 
of the likelihood—if indeed there are scientific bases for value 
judgments—that turning the other way means simply making a 
faith out of outworn beliefs or yesterday’s science rather than 
incorporating what is vital and growing in the expansion 
of human knowledge? One who would work in value theory has 
no other recourse than to appraise the relation of science and value 
in its own terms as a theoretical issue, and one of central 
importance. 

The present work by Professor Stephen Pepper’ belongs to 


the scientific wing of value theory. Pepper is firm throughout in 


his conviction that to understand value in any or all of its aspects 


whether its behavioral paths or its introspective appeal, whether 
its theoretical concepts or its linguistic formulations, whether its 
individual manifestations or its social configurations—one has to 
see what is going on in the phenomena and their relations, in the 
processes within and between men in the natural world, and see 
it in the fullest detail that science can provide. Pepper's great 
strength lies in the way in which he attempts to utilize concrete 
findings to piece together a framework that he thinks will answer 
the traditional problems of value theory. He is not content merely 
to sing the panegyrics of scientific method. Whatever the 


adequacy of the framework itself, he has shown us, as few works 


Stephen Pepper, The Sources of Value. University of California 
Press, 1958. Pp xiv, 732 
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on the contemporary scene have even attempted, the necessity for 
tracing what we may call the specific value-theory potential of 
scientific findings. And in doing so, he impels us to reckon with 
the whole problem of the terms on which value theory uses 
scientific materials and the role that scientific theories can be 
expected to play in value formulations. 


“Since this study makes no pretense at being a definitive 
theory,” Pepper tells us at the outset, “the process of thinking 


which led to each successive stage may turn out to be more helpful 


to other students of the subject than the actual conclusions 
reached. The chapters ahead may be truly considered as a report 
of one man’s exploration and survey of this field as he penetrated 
deeper and deeper into its factual relationships” (p. 2). Yet when 
the story is over we can find a dramatic unity within it. Pepper's 
hero is the purposive act. The first half of the book is devoted to 
exploring the character of his hero. Purposive activity is 
approached as docile adaptive behavior. Men are bodily 
organisms with a given repertoire of initial drives. Drives have 
a determinate structure or rhythm, culminating each in its own 
inherent quiescence pattern. Drives act out in numerous ways 
under different conditions and pressures. There are derived 
drives and mutations. But the basic pattern persists throughout. 
Pepper gives us a rich and full analysis of the structure of appeti- 
tion and aversion. Basic drives with their impulse pattern and 
embedded needs and tensions are inventoried as well as analyzed, 
and there is comparison with instinctive behavior and chain 
reflex in other animals. There is significant stress on the gap 
between drive and quiescence in which human learning emerges, 
but recognition too of blind drive behavior, and so an insistence 
on not carrying the analysis of value in cognitive terms too far. 
There is careful treatment of the anticipatory set involved in 
purposive activity and the role of mediating judgments; of the 
goal object and why it should be carefully distinguished from the 


ultimate quiescence pattern inherent in each drive. There is 
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similar careful treatment of aversion, and convincing criticism 
of the views that assimilate aversion to an appetition for a 
negative goal. There is a whole theory of “injectives” or energy 
mobilized to face obstructions and drive frustrations; aggression, 
for example, is interpreted as an innate drive, not an appetition, 
whose goal is always a subordinate goal within some other 
operative purposive activity (p. 161). There is a study of derived 
drives and mutations that take place at various points in the 
appetitive structure, considered in the light of the theory of learn- 
ing and competing accounts of motivation. There is a recurrent 
attempt to reckon with gratuitous satisfactions in the effort to show 
that such pleasures can be seen as telescoped appetitions within 
the structure already developed. 

All this is biology and psychology, but Pepper ties it 
intimately with the discussion of controversies in value theory- 


detailed issues of the locus of value or the precise role of cognitive 


judgment in value determination, and so on. Pepper's procedure 


makes quite clear the way value enters the picture, He starts out 
by indicating a broad field of extremely varied items (“anything 
good or bad’), eschewing dogmatic views that there must be a 
common property to all these and resting content with a unified 
intent—"“the problem of how to make well-grounded decisions in 
human affairs” (p. 14). Looking for. some promising starting- 
phenomenon whose scientific study would yield at least a partial 
organization of the field, he reviews such major candidates as 
affection (pleasure and pain) and conation (desire and purpose) , 
and decides to start with purpose. After his thorough examina- 
tion of purpose he is not then claiming to discover for the first 
time that pleasure and achievement are values, but to see the 
natural structures in which they arise and to which they are 
attached. The logic of his procedure implies an independent 
inventory of “values” as an initial set of pre-analytical data. (In 
fact, he does not carry out an inventory; it might have been 
helpful if he had.) Because his fundamental inquiry has been 
correlational in the sense indicated, he is able, on completing the 
picture of purposive behavior, to ask “Where do the ‘values’ lie 
in these purposive structures?” (p. 269). What he seems in 
effect to be asking is: How much of the traditional field of values 
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do the mechanisms explored account for, and how far do the 


distinctions in these mechanisms and their laws light up the 


relations and criteria for assessing these values. He finds that he 
can account for, refine, relate and systematize values of the 
conative, achievement, and affective type. Purposive activity thus 
is seen by Pepper to embody natural structures—he uses the term 
“selective systems’—-which furnish “natural norms” by which 
values are ordered. He describes a selective system as a natural 
mode of selection with a “split dynamics.” Unlike the wind 
pushing the leaves along or the sieve sifting particles according to 
size (pp. 339, 664), purposive activity—let us stick to the initial 
paradigm—involves a drive whose quiescence pattern provides a 
norm for assessing the goal, and the goal is the basis for assessing 
the subordinate steps; food is good insofar as it satisfies hunger, 
and the work involved is justified by the food we get as a conse- 
quence. We are told formally: “A selective system is a structural 
process by which a unitary dynamic agency is channeled in such a 
way that it generates particular acts, dispositions, or objects (to 
be called ‘trials’), and also activates a specific selective agency (to 
be called ‘the norm’) by which some of the trials are rejected and 
others are incorporated into the dynamic operation of the system” 
(pp. 667-68). The core of this conception, as | understand it, is 
simply that we can find determinate conditions and processes for 
understanding both why certain values appear in human lives and 
why in varying situations of conflict some regularly prevail over 
others, or appear as strong tendencies to prevail. In some 
respects it seems to be working clong the same lines as con- 
temporary inquiry into homeostatic systems, and might even be 
interpreted as referring to a special class of such systems, of the 
more complex and structurally differentiated sort. The natural 
norms would then resemble the rules that constitute the “plan” 
of operation of the system. 

Having found purposive activity to account for a_ large 
segment of human values, Pepper in effect goes on to ask why we 
cannot find other selective systems to take care of the rest of the 
field. This is the story of the second half of the book. We follow 
the career of our hero, purposive activity, as he moves slowly out 
into the world. He finds himself pushed around by his fellow 
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purposes in the same organism, and there emerges the value of a 
balancing prudence. An _ integrative tendency produces a 
personality with norms that emerge as roles (ego-ideals, levels of 
aspiration) and conscience, and the ideal of maximum integra- 
tion. Then he is truly out in the world, and social situations face 
the person with the others; a norm of maximum satisfaction for 
all concerned adds itself to the assembled pressures. The fact of 
cultures contributes stresses on conformity through institutions 
and on an integrative tendency that is most evident in the tensions 
of social change. From here on the scene shifts, not as we might 
expect, to social history, but to the whole evolutionary vista, 
dipping down again to biology. Survival values now come into 
plain view, not simply the survival efforts of the living individual 
but the natural selection operative in the population. In fact, the 
plot works up to a surprise ending—it would have the impact of 


a Hitcheeck ending if the secret had not been given away as 


early as Pepper’s previous A Digest of Purposive Values, his 
preliminary study published in 1947. Although Pepper has listed 
quite a number, of selective systems that generate norms, when he 
comes to examine the lines of “legislation” among them—in 
effect, their dominance and submission relations—it turns out 
that one of them has been pulling most if not all of the normative 
strings. At bottom, Pepper finds that there are only two main 
dynamic agencies: “the purposive drives of the individual 
organisms” and “the reproductive process of an interbreeding 
population” (p. 674). As the story unfolded | was reminded of 
Freud's battle of the Titans—Eros and Thanatos, the life and 
death instincts, (I am referring to the style of plot, not a strict 
parallelism of properties.) Since Pepper does not furnish us with 
Greek gods or mythological heroes to represent his Titans, let me 
call them, as one might name chemical ingredients by initials, 
simply PD for purposive drives and NS for the natural selection 
agency. Now just as Thanatos is used to explain much that is 
irrational in human life, so in Pepper's account the authoritarian 
conscience among the personality norms and the remarkable hold 
in human history of “irrational religion” become intelligible as 
machinations of NS. For such religion has operated to maintain 


social solidarity, and conscience expressing it has led the indi- 
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vidual to sacrifice himself for the group. And just as Freud 
speculated that Eros might itself be doing the work of Thanatos 
(because pleasure comes with a release of tension), so Pepper is 
ready to see the repertoire of PD as itself an adaptive feature in 
the operations of NS. In conscious social life, too, Pepper sees 
a logic in this struggle: under relaxed conditions PD has its day 
as we pursue individual happiness, but in social emergencies NS 
ruthlessly dominates. His normative solution for this see-saw 
points toward an adjustable social structure “that can be 
centralized in authority during emergencies, and decentralized 
to make way for liberty and opportunity for individual satisfaction 
in times of peace and safety” (p. 685). He sees this as a social 
invention of a new era, aiming at maximizing happiness, “subject 
to the legislation of human survival values over affective values.’ 

So much for the synopsis of the plot. Pepper’s cunning of 
nature may well remind us of Hegel’s cunning of reason, But | 
suspect the reader will be asking himself two different questions 
by this time. One is objective: what are the scientific credentials 
for such a view of value? The other is subjective, and in the mood 
of the drama critic: can he identify himself with the character 
whose odyssey of self-discovery we have traced? Can he recognize 
himself? 


The use of science in value theory is a complex enterprise 
which involves many distinct problems and can be carried out in 
different ways. There is first the familiar nest of methodological 
issues—the conflict of methods on which sciences as well as 


philosophies sometimes fall into “schools.” And with respect to 


scientific findings, we must distinguish: (a) taking the concepts 


of a specific scientific account, (b) invoking some of its gen- 
eralizations, (c) actually putting these to work in specific value- 
theory issues, (d) facing in some systematic way the problem of 
relating the use of different sciences and their findings. Each of 
these carries certain cautions. A careful appropriation of concepts 
involves some consideration of their logic in the light of 
controversies within the scientific field itself. The generalizations 
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are not to be slavishly followed; they can be compared with 
alternative or competing accounts, with the kind of evidence that 
comes with them, with data in the value field that might itself 
serve as evidence concerning them or suggest other possibilities. 
The use of these materials for value issues can itself take different 
forms—merely suggesting an analogy which is now translated 
into value terms, taking a value example and analyzing it in 
terms of the scientific findings about its constituent factors (one 
of Pepper’s favorite procedures), using a conceptual scheme from 
the science to analyze value concepts, and so on, all the way to the 
possible extreme of making deductions by combining the 
scientific generalizations with value statements. (And all this can 
be done with different degrees of rigor.) Finally, on the relation 
of the materials from different sciences, there are perhaps the most 
serious problems of strategy. Can one use a method of 
“successive approximation” bringing in one science after the other, 
adding insight after insight? Or should one open the doors at 
the outset to all the relevant sciences in the very initial identifica- 
tion of phenomena and the mustering of alternative organizational 
concepts? A strategy of selection can make or break a value 
theory that aims at scientific affiliations, 

In the light of such separation of issues, we may now take 
a critical look at Pepper's use of scientific materials. First as to 
method: Pepper’s outlook is behavioristic, with major reliance 
on E. C. Tolman in psychology and R. B. Perry in value theory. 
But this emphasis on the objective in description of values does 
not carry with it a rejection of other methods. While the 
phenomenologically inclined may wince when Pepper, simply in 
a foot-note (p. 704, n. 4), identifies ‘phenomenological’ and 


‘introspective,’ his actual employment of phenomenological 


description—for example, in discussing pleasure—is ample, and 


his interweaving of the introspective, the behavioral and the 
physiological is quite self-conscious. His point is rather that he 
finds introspection most useful when it is set in an area that is 
previously explored behaviorally and, where possible, physio- 
logically as well. What we have here then is not a methodological 
bias, but a quite reasonable hypothesis about the likelihood of 


success in using a given ordering of methods. 
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With respect to the use of scientific concepts and findings, 


there is greater unevenness. The most intimate use is that of 


behaviorist psychological materials. Here Pepper appropriates 


concepts and revises their structure, invokes specific theoretical 
generalizations, and argues for some against others. For example, 
he adopts a multiple drive theory of motivation as against a single 
drive approach (p. 143 ff.) and as against an ideomotor theory 
(p. 131 ff.) , revises Tolman’s list of drives (p. 152 ff.) , and offers 
a modified tension theory of pleasure and pain (p. 349 ff.). It 
may be that he is occasionally too free in assuming specific inherent 
mechanisms for discovered behavioral and phenomenal differences. 
Yet in spite of his fundamental reliance on a drive structure of 
appetition, Pepper does not go into the many controversies about 
the logic of the concept of drives itself. There is no discussion of 
potentiality notions here (although potentiality is dealt with in a 
wholly different context—the potential object of value), nor of 
anthropological claims for the penetration of cultural factors into 
the very heart of what appear to be inherent drive properties, nor of 
sharp challenges that the whole picture of drives as aiming at the 
release of tension represents a pathological process.’ There is 
simply the assertion that the conditions of quiescence of a drive 
refer to ultimate determinate facts (e.g., p. 448). Nor is there 
consideration of the possible inherent mutual discrepancy of some 
drives, unless the interplay of purposive drives and natural selection 
dynamics be so construed; on the whole, he appears to rely on 
natural selection to keep the repertoire in line, but does not 
consider that even a moderate degree of discrepancy might have 
serious \alue repercussions. 


Perhaps the most far-reaching assumption in its value theory 


impact is that the purposive structure of appetition is projected 
into derived drives (p. 148). Now there is considerable discussion 
of the phenomenon of mutations in drives, and a variety of 


mechanisms mediating transition is suggested. Later on, too, in 


* For example, Kurt Goldstein contrasts this with sound life in which, 
he says, “the result of the normal equalization process is the formation of 
a certain level of tension, namely, that which makes possible further ordered 
activity.” (Kurt Goldstein, The Organism, American Book Company, 1939, 
pp. 195-96). 
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dealing with personality integration, the drive concept itself 
becomes considerably thinned out into the concept of a “perduring 
disposition” (p. 461). One is left wondering, therefore, what 
justifies Pepper's antecedent assurance that the structure of 
purposive activity, which fits basic drives with determinate condi- 
tions of quiescence, will fit the vast array of particular purposes in 
all their social and cultural detail after mutations have taken place 
in which former means now function as ends, when there have 
been sublimations, when an integrated self operates and infuses 
constitutive goals, and so forth. 


The scientific materials of the second half of the book are less 
intimately utilized than the psychological behavioristic studies. 
From Kurt Lewin, Pepper takes the concept of an organism’s life- 
space as a scheme of representing the conflict of aims in an indi- 


vidual. But no scientific results seem to be invoked. Such points 


as that a choice between purposes is different from a choice between 
means to achieve a single purpose, or the subtle question why a 
man should be prudent or the organism aim at maximization, could 
very well be raised and Pepper's own answers be given without 
reference to the representational scheme. In dealing with the 
psychology of personality, Pepper expounds Erikson’s rich and 
fruitful scheme of child development, which is a theory of the 
stages of maturation and of danger points in personality distortion, 
But he makes no specific use of it. The general idea of personal 
integration is carried out rather in a behaviorist mode, with drives 
and habits as “atomic elements of a personality’ (p. 481), yet no 
behaviorist. materials dealing specifically with integration are 
brought in for consideration. So too in the scientific materials sub- 
sequently introduced: they tend to be used less for specific findings 
and specific hypotheses, as were the materials of the first half, than 
as illustration of some general concepts that have some value theory 
pertinence. Thus reference to Freudian materials serves chiefly 
to fasten attention on conscience and the mechanism of repression. 
In the social sciences especially, scientific materials are scarcely at 
all invoked; for example, the rich materials of cultural anthro- 
pology are referred to only to establish the bare facts of cultural 
variety and cultural patterning. And yet specific theses in Pepper's 


theoretical framework clearly require psychological and_ socio- 
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cultural evidence—particularly the way in which he interpreted 
conscience and traditional religion as part of the operation of 
natural selection producing social solidarity and inducing sacrifice; 
under certain conditions, he says, “it is necessary that individual 
men should perform individual'y imprudent acts even to the 
sacrifice of their lives” (p. 591). Would he have concentrated on 
the single thread of sacrifice and solidarity if he had gone more 
fully into the variety of even psychoanalytic interpretations of 
conscience, and into the diversity of functions that anthropology 
and history have shown for religions? 

Perhaps the most serious problems in Pepper's use of science 
arise, however, with respect to his fundamental strategy of selec- 
tion and relation of scientific materials, Pepper's procedure is to 
start with the intensive scientific study of a single purposive act 


and to build up through the wider constellations of inter-purpose 


stabilization, whole-person integration, social (many-person 


situation, cultural configuration, and population evolution. But 
what is the nature of this building-up? Actually, there are at least 
three possible interpretations. It may be an individual-genetic 
process, a theoretical-analytic process, or an evaluative process. 
Confusions are bound to arise if the results of one analysis are 
applied to the others. At some points at least, Pepper’s procedure 
suggests the individual-genetic: “every human society has its un- 
doctrinated babies continuously flowing into its midst, and these 
keep arriving with the old original repertoire of instincts not 
conforming to the social pattern. ‘To mold these into conformity, 
the social sanctions will always be required” (p. 431). We are 
also told that the child is “liberally endowed with self-regarding 
impulses” (p. 464). Such remarks make it seem that the building 
up process is a temporal accretion of fresh levels in individual 
development, an outward extension prompted by internal conflicts 
and external pressures. On this approach one could not assume, 
but would have to show that the structure found in the earlier 
stages would persist unchanged in the later stages. I have already 
commented on Pepper's assumption that the structure of purposive 
activity remains unchanged in passing from basic drives to derived 
drives. 


On the other hand, Pepper's initial formulation of procedure 
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is theoretic-analytic: a method of element-analysis is proposed, 
starting with the simplest relatively isolated examples and working 
on to the more complicated (p. 41); occasionally this is seen as 
successive approximation. But here too there is no clear consid- 
eration of the atomic character of the elements, and whether they 
remain identical—and in what respects—as constellations are form- 
ed. Moreover, since the approach in analytical and not temporal, 
it might well have been compared with constructions that work in 
a different direction. Take, for example, the recurrent problems 
Pepper has with the question of gratuitous satisfactions.’ His con- 
clusion is that gratuitous satisfactions (and simple riddance) are 
“properly to be regarded as purposive structures in spite of their 
simplicity. They are purposive structures reduced and telescoped 
to their pivotal acts alone” (pp. 262-263). But what kind of 
telescoping is this? If it were genetic order in individual develop- 
ment, Pepper would have had to reckon with actual alternatives— 
for example, with such a scheme as Freud's in which the pleasure 
principle is initially on the scene and the reality principle grows up 
with its gaps and detours. But if this is a thesis of analytic 
propriety, then what is the difference analytically between 


gratuitous satisfaction as a telescoped purposive structure and pur- 
pose as an expanded and deferred satisfaction? Is it a thesis of the 
fundamental scientific role of one or the other? Then what 
precisely are the testable consequences? When Pepper says 
(p. 265), “A complex appetition is simply a search for a consum- 
matory act that unfortunately is not gratuitously given” one begins 
to wonder what the whole issue is about. But such wonder strikes 


* These problems take many forms. Cf. p. 53 on a presumed dif- 
ference in their physiological base; pp. 196-98 on why pleasure should not 
be regarded as the terminal goal within appetition; p. 188 for a critique of 
Perry's view that satisfaction is the feeling of the harmony of goal object 
and drive; p. 144 on the way in which pleasure involves slowing up 
achievement in the consummatory phase of appetition, whereas achieve- 
ment demands should speed up the terminus—which, together with intro- 
spective evidence leads Pepper to regard affective values as resting on an 
independent selective system. Cp. also p. 693 where Pepper notes that 
aesthetic pleasures have not been dealt with specifically, except in the indirect 
way in which all affective value in the consummatory field is regarded as 
aesthetic. 
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at the very way in which he has expounded and used the analytic 
method. 

The third possibility is that the building up is an evaluative 
process. The single purposes are no longer to be regarded as 
initial equipment nor as first approximations, but are invoked 
simply because in every evaluative situation we find that there are 
networks of existent individual purposes present, whose relations 
play an evaluative role. This is in fact the way it seems to turn 
out at the end when happiness and group survival come to the top. 
And in between, Pepper occasionally lets directly evaluative consid- 
erations enter; for example, in considering the relation of achieve- 
ment values and consummatory affective values, he is eloquently 
persuasive on why we should not gulp (pp. 352-53). But such 
evaluative comparison of different values can be carried out without 
a theory of development or of inherent elements and configura- 
tions. That it is rendered considerably more effective by a theory 
of supporting mechanisms, as Pepper shows, is another matter. 


What would have emerged then, if Pepper had followed an 


alternative strategy in the relation of scientific materials? Sup- 


pose one had thrown the field open more widely at the outset instead 
of beginning solely with the psychological-behavioristic. Why 
attempt to lay down a definitive structure for all appetition to begin 
with? Why not simply recognize that a variety of phases and ele- 
ments are found in the basic drive mechanisms, and leave open for 
comparative research the kinds of rhythms that may occur, the 
conditions of their occurrence, the internal costs of their main- 
tenance, and so forth? Should tension or pleasure or even achieve- 
ment be treated as unitary concepts for all personalities and all 
cultures? One thinks of depth psychological treatments of 
anxieties as different, dependent on whether they stem from the 
ego's relation to the superego or the ego’s relation to the id; or 
again, the classification of pleasures as essentially distinct in terms 
of the intra-personal economy. May not aesthetic pleasures and 
whatever mechanisms underly them occupy a far larger area in 
the individual’s life than the purposive stress in Pepper’s account 
might suggest? Are whole alternative structures with a quite 
different patterning of tension, rising course of achievement, con- 


summatory pleasure, speculatively possible? For example, 
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Bateson and Mead find the Balinese having a pattern of inherently 


satisfying rote sequences rather than conative sequences with 
climaxes; there is an environment of fear but a kind of enjoyment of 
fear. Bateson compares it to “the acrobat’s enjoyment both of 
the thrill and of his own virtuosity in avoiding disaster.”* There 
may, of course, be claims for certain structures as natural and others 
as developed under certain conditions, But can we be sure without 
a more systematic theory of the development of the self and a wider 
consideration of comparative anthropological evidence that even 
“gulping” is not the natural terminus in the structure of a pur- 
posive act and that the apparently independent mechanisms that 
spread out pleasure in consummation are not cultural habits under 
conditions of greater well-being and security? Surely any general 
structure for purposive activity presupposes answers to comparative 
questions; even the assumption that the pattern found for basic 
drives holds for derived drives cannot be established from one 
culture alone. 

We may speculate even further. Why should we start on the 
individual behavioral level? Suppose we had begun on the socio- 
cultural level with value-facts as cultural facts (as Dewey tends to) 
and then worked out in two directions, to the historical and 
evolutionary vista in one way and the individual psychological and 
biological in another. Would we have ended up with the same 
general theory of value? Perhaps, too, one starting-point is more 
fruitful for ethics and another for aesthetics; we cannot assume that 
value as such determines the same starting-point for every “species” 
of it. 

The conclusion implicit in these questions and speculations 
about alternatives is that there is a serious risk in starting with a 
special set of scientific (in this case behaviorist-psychological) 


* Gregory Bateson, Comments on Margaret Mead’s paper, “The Com- 
parative Study of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Democratic 
Values”, in Science, Philosophy and Religion, Second Symposium (Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life, Inc., New York, 1942), p. 96. The full account 
of the Bali pattern is in Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, Balinese 
Character: A Photographic Analysis (New York: New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1942), cf. pp. 47-48. 
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materials, assuming we have an isolated system, and attempting 
from them to reach value theory conclusions. It is not, of course, 
a problem that philosophers themselves can solve. Scientists too 
lament the separatism of their fields and the partitioning of schools 
—witness recent integrative efforts under the name of “the behav- 
ioral sciences.” The least that can be done is to let the diversity of 
scientific materials in to raise questions at the very beginning; this 


will mean here that conclusions about the structure of appetition 


will be seen to involve assumptions of socio-cultural invariance, 
rather than be in some sense prior to the impact of the social fields. 
It would be best, of course, if we had an integrated theory of man to 
which to relate our value theory. But since the sciences have not 
reached that point, it would seem sounder philosophical policy to 
steer our value theorizing toward the point at which they are 
heading, rather than anchor it to some existent segment or even 
to a juxtaposition of separate approaches. 


Even at the risk of some retracing of steps we have to ask what 
is Pepper's portrait of the self. [| doubt very much whether many 
of us will find ourselves identifying with what I have spoken of 
above as the hero of his account—even when he becomes a person- 
integrated organism. It is commonly recognized that the theory of 
the self is one of the most difficult parts of a naturalistic theory of 
value. I do no think this is because, as anti-naturalists so often 
insist, a naturalistic theory is allied to scientific accounts, but 
because the usual naturalistic theory follows too restricted a 
strategy in the relation of the sciences. But there is a further 
complication—the possibility that value considerations enter into 
the theory of value itself. Pepper's work carries throughout a 
marked individualism. I am not referring to that evaluative indi- 
vidualism which is part of the liberal tradition as well as of the 
scientific wing of general value theory, but to a_ theoretical 
atomistic individualism that seems to be intimately bound up with 
the bio-psychological way in which the stage is set for value theory. 
(Perhaps it is helpful to keep in mind a contrast with Dewey, who 
shares the evaluative individualism but not the theoretical 
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atomism.) Philosophically, this tradition is familiar enough— 
from Hobbes through the greater stretch of British empiricism. 
But we must pinpoint it in the scientific materials, so that it will 
be seen to characterize a certain selection of scientific approaches 
and not assumed to be an inherent property of the liaison of value 
and science as such. 

What are the fundamental units—the cast of characters in the 
drama of value processes, with which Pepper's theory operates? 
They are, as we have seen, not persons, nor even organisms: the 
organism is taken for granted, of course, in its physical unity, 
and persons come on the scene only in the second half of the book. 
The fundamental units are well-formed purposes—appetitions, 
aversions, drives blind or with articulated structure, telescoped 
purposes, derived drives but with assured purposive structure. 
The important thing to note is that these are not presented as the 
causal background, though they may serve such functions too; 
they are the actual basic participants in the drama of value pro- 
cesses. Everything revolves about them. And since they have an 
initial within-the-individual character, value retains this fragmen- 
tary individualism. It was only late in the performance that we 
detected the whip-lash of another character—the dynamic agency 
selecting for survival. But if this reverses action and makes the 


other characters cringe, it has not altered their nature; they simply 
wait for the storm to blow over. 


The richness of Pepper's treatment of the purposive structure 
may obscure the thinness of the treatment of the theory of the 
self. This is not exactly Pepper’s fault; as is well known, the 
theory of the self in contemporary psychology is in a very confused 
state. Pepper’s treatment reflects both the behaviorist and the 
Freudian pattern—an account of integration of internal pre-self or 
sub-self forces. His atomism is reflected in a sensitivity for the 
“rights” of drives that lose out or impulses that are repressed. The 
latter are more easily disposed of; to the question why wanting 
to commit suicide is not as legitimate as wanting to play golf 
(p. 515), Pepper answers by referring to the evidence of the self- 
frustrating character of repressed conflicts. In the case of the 
clash of drives—each, he says, is on its own unless blocked by 
another—he has the problem of explaining prudence: “Now, why 
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does a person prudently consider all the drives competing for his 


favor and try to get the maximum amount of satisfaction possible 
in view of the total situation? Of course, this is just what the 
resultant act achieves in the structure of a life-space. But how is 
this motivated?” (pp. 432-33). The terms “person” and “his 
favor” surprise one in this context, because there has been no 
account of the person. The answer offered is a mechanism accord- 
ing to which “The resultant act is the shortest path for relieving 
the complex of tensions in view of the total situation” (p. 434). 
As Pepper goes on to say (p. 435), “The dynamics of life-space or 
the personal situation is thus intrinsically prudential. A man 
naturally tends to look after his own interests.” But the shifting 
from “person” to “organism” to “man,” even with some reference 
to thinking and to the judgments of reality, does not really amount 
to a theory of a unified thinking and judging self. What we get 
at most is an analogy to a banking system in which there is a 
central store of energy and each drive has determinate credit 
drawing power (pp. 433-34; cf. 149-50). Now while we have 
come to expect analogies in value theory to serve as theory-of-self 
surrogates, it is all the more necessary to recognize that they are 
simply holding a place for a theory-to-come, and so call attention 
to those branches of psychological science in which there is an 
effort to develop this theory. Pepper does recognize the integrative 
tendency of the personality as a distinctive operative system, But 
he treats it merely as a tendency to integration; it looks like a kind 
of broker theory of personality analogous to the old broker theory 
of the state. Actually, the content of an eventual theory of the self 
and its development may show—what phenomenological clues 
tend to suggest—that the development of the self modifies from the 
very beginning the character of desires, purposes, and their con- 
flict, so that an isolated treatment of them below the self-level may 
have much that is misleading. 

The major question on which Pepper concentrates in this 
widening picture of the way in which purposes build up into 
constellations is the gap from one individual to another. Here 
there is nothing to correspond to the reassuring fact that conflicting 
purposes are all within one organism. And it is precisely here that 
the within-the-organism individualism of his initial stage-setting 
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begins to exercise its fullest force. The laws of learning, we are 


told, operate only within a given organism; hence the difficulty in 


securing recognition of another’s pleasures and pains on a level 
with one’s own (p. 360). Social interaction is exemplified at 
length in the situation of economic exchange between persons with 
pre-existent individual demands; it is as if the paradigm for social 
life is wanting something for oneself that someone else has. It is 
interesting to note that throughout the whole book the illustrations 
used are of individual-oriented purposes—a man is fishing, a 
geologist is thirsty, a man is lost in a blizzard, Sonny wants the car 
tonight, and so on. There is practically nothing, whether in 
illustration or analysis of emotion—apart from the general 
reference to sacrifice prompted by conscience and _ irrational 
religion, noted above—of interpersonal relations of an outgoing or 
affiliative sort. There is one paragraph on mutual love (p. 480), 
but only in the context of the Freudian genital stage. (There is no 
analysis of sympathy; one wonders whether Pepper would have 
given a Hobbesian account. ) 

Now this is an area in which there have been considerable 
attempts to revise the Freudian treatment of interpersonal relations 
in which others are dealt with as objects for the satisfaction of inner 
needs and the resolution of inner tensions. Academic social 
psychology develops concepts of affiliative needs; neo-Freudian 
schools distinguish exploitative from productive relations; whole 
schools of psychoanalytic theory stress the priority of interpersonal 
relations in explaining human individual reactions; phenom- 
enological schools carry out a scrutiny of interpersonal emotions; 
existentialist. philosophies pinpoint the “authentic” versus the 
spurious in I-Thou relations; anthropological studies point to the 
character of interpersonal relations as a function of the type of 
social structre and familial set-up. How is it possible to neglect 
this major field of the nature of the interpersonal by focusing so 
intensely on the intra-organic? 

What is more, Pepper seems to by-pass the whole philo- 
sophical tradition from Hegel and Marx, T. H. Green and Bosan-' 
quet, which saw the nature of man as a social being. He does not 
look at anthropological evidence for the permeating character of 
culture in the individual make-up. When he does deal with Dewey 
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as central in the understanding of the social aspect, he takes 
Dewey's chief contribution to be the recognition that the social 
situation serves an evaluative function. That is, he omits the 
whole genetic side of Dewey’s outlook, Dewey's fundamental 
insistence that man is primarily a socio-cultural being, not a biolog- 
ical or an individual-psychologica! being, He does not note that 


Dewey has a different initial stage-setting for value theory in which 


value facts are themselves socio-cultural facts. 

Pepper's theory thus clearly lacks any integrated account of 
the nature of a person. At most there are the all-too-determinate 
drives that babies are said to come with, plus the embedded survival 
mechanisms. And there is even a jockeying between these two 
components. On the one hand, “a repertory of purposive drives is 
an adaptive feature for a species in some particular life zone” 
(p. 677); on the other hand, “man must not get the idea 
that the survival values are not as much a part of him as the 
affective values. The dynamics of survival are just as deeply 
implanted in his body and behavior as the repertory of drives that 
give him his capacity for happiness” (p. 680). 

An individualistic-happiness component and a_totalitarian- 
survival component biologically embedded in the constitution of an 
organism are old themes in the philosophy of man. It would be a 
pity if they took on scientific robes by being allowed to entrench 
themselves in a selective stress on the materials of biological evolu- 
tion and behavioristic psychology plus Freud. In Pepper’s book 
neither the remaining psychological fields, nor the whole range 
of the social sciences get an adequate day in court to contribute 
what they can to the theory of value. 


I\ 


How far in the domain of conceptual construction has Pepper 
broken through the contemporary side-tracking of naturalism in 
value theory? Do his concepts of selective system, natural norm, 
legislation among selective systems establish a framework for a 
happy marriage of fact and value in the midst of so many con- 
temporary philosophical pressures for divorce? And how 
comfortably can the ought or should settle into this family? 
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Pepper develops his concepts at various places; not all are 
systematically explicated; the central concept of selective system, 
he tells us frankly, came to light only when the book was half done. 
Perhaps as a result of this experimental development there is a 
certain lack of firmness in the outline of the concepts. One rushes 


in to do the work in another’s place. Sometimes selective system 


seems almost to coalesce with natural norm; but according to the 
original definition of the latter, a natural norm consists of a 
dynamic agency operating through a selective system in the selec- 
tion of some against other values (p. 286), and this would not 
make sense if there were no distinction between natural norm and 
selective system.’ Selective system, too, is a bit unsure of itself 
vis-a-vis values. Most of the time—and this would seem their 
appropriate role—selective systems order and assign priorities 
among different lines of values. They also, in a causal sense, 
explain the existence of some values. But in at least one important 
context—again, in dealing with natural selection—we find Pepper 
arguing from the fact that natural selection resembles in its opera- 
tion a selective system to the claim that what it institutes has there- 
fore a right to be called ‘value.’ Pepper thus seems to waver be- 
tween looking to the selective system to institute values and finding 
it to explain the occurrence and strength of independently identified 
values.° 


For a context in which the coalescence causes confusion, see the 
discussion of natural selection. A question is formulated: “Is evolutionary 
natural selection a natural norm instituting values?” (p. 613). And on 
p. 654 we find “the natural norm of natural selection” evaluating social 
structures and making a selection. But in the summary of selective 
systems (p. 663) natural selection definitely appears as the last of the 
seven, and so regarded it is assigned as its norm “the continuance of 
an interbreeding population” (p. 667). 

® Pepper says: It would be arbitrary to deny the term ‘value’ to the 
selective action of the life processes in natural selection while allowing it 
for the selective action of purposive structures” (p. 615). Later on he says 
‘Suppose it is admitted that survival value is properly denominated a value 
in that it arises from a selective system comparable in its dynamics to 
systems motivated by purposive drives” (p. 636). But in dealing with 
purposive structure as embodying selective systems he used a quite different 
logic: ‘value’ referred not to the selective action of the process, but to 
conations, achievements and affective experiences. Purposive structures 
showed that they were relevant to value theory by explaining the occur- 
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Nevertheless, | think that Pepper has a good conceptual team, 
if he will keep the different notions more strictly apart, and estab- 
lish jurisdictional lines. For the concept of values there need only 
be a clearer underscoring of their independent identification, as 
suggested earlier. On selective system, natural norm, and obliga- 
tion, | should like to add a few comments. 

The concept of selective system will probably have to be 
sharpened to do the kind of job for which Pepper attempts to use 
it, that is, to delimit a group of isolable determinate systems 
sufficient and exclusive for the value domain. As it stands, 
Pepper’s list of seven systems, modified by the discovery that two 
are basic, leaves both their relations and their independence in- 
sufficiently clarified. As he uses the notion of selective system, | 
do not see why it would not apply to much more. For example, 
why could not even vision be construed as a selective system, with 
determinate mechanisms of rejecting stimuli, with personality 
components entering into selection, and with natural norms of 
clarity and distinctness? Nor do some of Pepper's selective sytems 


quite seem to fit the definition.’ Nevertheless, the fundamental 


rence and helping to refine the standards for these important classes of 
independently identified values. This is quite different from arguing, as he 
does in dealing with natural selection, that because the operative system 
resembles purposive structures it is a selective system and therefore what 
it institutes are to be considered values. On the contrary, it is because men 
do value survival, both individually and in group decisions, that it is worth 
raising the question whether natural selection is a different selective system 
or simply a complicated organization of interacting purposive structures in 
a changing environment. In this context, | should have thought that on 
Pepper’s view natural selection was the proposed selective system, survival 
(of individual or group) were the values, and some features of the opera 
tion of the selective system that scientific exploration reinforced—such as 
adjustment or conscious adaptation, or controlled remodelling of environ- 
ment, with an empirical study of where each was dominant—the natural 
norms 


In general, in dealing with these conceptual problems, I think Peppet 
has paid dearly for his sharp rejection of the kinds of inquiries that the 
logical analysts have engaged in by regarding them as linguistic tinkering 


It would have been more consonant with his scientific approach to pursue 
the sharpness of their methods while pressing for and criticizing their 
tacit scientific presuppositions. 

* The consummatory field is regarded as a selective system, but when 
it is characterized in relation to the definition that is emerging (p. 666) we 
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significance of this concept remains: it points to the importance 
of identifying those typical processes within a man and _ those 
typical transactions of man with his environment and his fellows 
and those typical long-time structures that can play a role in the 
occurrence and support and mutual relations of values, including 
the kind of ordering they manifest. It will however, have to be 
considerably refined to distinguish different scientific relations 
which it telescopes—where it is describing the causes of the occur- 
rence of values, where the way in which natural processes are at the 
service of some values in one or another functional relationship, 
where they bind particular values or provide automatic scene- 
shifts so that one value replaces another, and so on. 

The concept of natural norm seems to be concerned primarily 
with kinds of selection and evaluative criteria for selection among 
values. The ‘naturalness’ of the norms comes from the existence 


of the determinate processes (selective systems) that support and 


persistently advocate them. Reduction of the drive in a purposive 


act, maximum of achievement and satisfaction for the personal 
situation, conformity to conscience in the personality structure, 
institutions in the cultural pattern, are illustrations of such norms. 
As | understand it, we could discover these in the value field by 
tracing lines of dominance—that is, which prove to be authoritative 
over which. Most of the norms Pepper lists do not need the notion 
of selective system for their discovery. But we really do not under- 
stand what is going on and why one stands out over another unless 
we trace roles and relations in the underlying selective systems. 
In doing this, Pepper has an apparatus that is clearly capable of 
avoiding the traditional dangers of sanctifying natural trends. For 
example, conformity to conscience is offered as a natural norm, but 


if we found its voice variable and discovered mechanisms of control 


are told that “The trials are the acts of maneuvering to find the optimum 
conditions for satisfaction.”” This makes it sound exactly like a purposive 
structure with increase of pleasure as its goal; when this question was first 
discussed in the book (pp. 354 ff.) attention was called simply to a tendency 
toward maximization of pleasure in the consummatory phase of other pur- 
poses. Pepper may very well be correct about two separate physiological 
mechanisms; what is at issue is whether he is not straining the description 
of one process to fit the definition of selective system. 
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it could even be eliminated (pp. 504-05). And certainly institu- 
tions that function as natural norms through prevailing successful 
sanctions are historically capable of alteration. Where the tra- 
ditional moralist would say, “This is a functioning institution, but 
is it good? Should it exist?” , Pepper’s way of asking such a ques- 
tion seems to me to be “This is a natural norm; but is there some 
other natural norm legislative over it?” For example, he offers as 
a modern self-realizationist slogan: “not fit yourself to nature, but 
fit yourself for many natures or even fit yourself to make nature fit 
you" (p. 613). 

Pepper's problem here in dealing with lines of authority 
among existent norms is very much like the problem Bishop Butler 
faced when he wanted, from the comparative inventory of observ- 
able constitutents of the human make-up—passions, benevolence, 
self-love, conscience,—to lay down lines of authority without out- 
side appeal to his religious beliefs. Butler seems to me to have 
reached a phenomenological resolution: authority is a quality that 
conscience simply wears which the others do not have. Pepper's 
solution is to trace the behavioral lines of strength and victory and 
the extent of their dependability in the operations of underlying 
mechanisms. I do not believe that there is any question that 
could be asked in another value-theory framework that cannot be 
asked in his. His has the advantage of pointing to further lines of 
evidence and inquiry. Whether a still stronger position could be 
reached by a more systematic integration of the phenomenological 
and the behavioral is a separate question. 

On the concept of obligation, Pepper has barely three pages, 
but it is sufficient to indicate the kind of interpretation he gives to 
it. ‘Ought’ refers to the relation within a selective system of the 
trial act to the sanctioning corrective agency (p. 367). This is 


extended to the legislation of one selective system over another 


There is no difficulty in this as long as there are determinate lines 


of this legislative authority. Pepper, as we have seen, believes 
that there are, ultimately emanating from the dialectic of the two 
basic norms of maximum satisfaction and survival, and the differ- 
ence between secure conditions and emergency conditions. 

There remains, however, the question whether he has left 


room for the actual decision concerning what is good or obligatory 
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as distinct from the judgment of what is likely to be found good or 
obligatory. We have seen that he does seem to take a normative 


position favorable to an adjustable social structure, but he presents 


this as an emerging invention explicable in terms of the structuring 
of human problems. And so he has not violated his system. 
Presumably he could not be asked to propose normative decisions 
without going into the content of the selective systems in all their 
specialization in the modern world. Moreover, this is a work in 
value theory generally, not on forging specific techniques for facing 
varieties of ethical decision. And yet, since the unified intent 
specified for the whole field was how to make well-grounded 
decisions in human affairs, it would have been appropriate to 
reckon more specifically with decision-processes, Particularly 
interesting would be those types of decisions that arise in the more 
difficult situations. For example, what should the individual do 
who finds himself in sharp disagreement with his fellow-citizens 
in what is obviously an emergency situation and when his fellows 
are ready to use the sharpest sanctions for non-conformity? How 
will it help him to realize that to persist in his principled disagree- 
ment will make him the victim of the tag-end of natural selection 
‘operating through social conformity? Or is he betting on his own 
stand representing the integrative tendencies and the conformists 
‘the social lag? These are important issues in justification of one’s 
stand in principled conflicts so common in the modern world, and 
so comprehensive an approach as Pepper offers could well work 
out its first-person implications. 

In a thorough-going naturalism of Pepper’s sort, the actual 
fact that men evaluate, plan, decide, and, as Dewey so often pointed 
out, the growth of large-scale agencies of decision and planning in 
modern life, have shown that decision itself is a phenomenon that 
requires greater scientific exploration. I almost think that Pepper, 
even within the terms he sets up, could have included human 
decision-modes as a type of selective system on its own: I doubt 
whether the conscious cognitive dealing with values (not to speak 
of analyses of value) can be wholly hemmed in within the frame- 
work of a purposive structure cast in bio-psychological terms. It 
seems to require a stage-setting for value theory that is fully 
cultural and historical. It is in this direction rather than the under- 
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lying biological evolutionary processes of natural selection that we 


may look for the rounding out of value theory. And perhaps this 


would more adequately take care of the recurrent claims for the 
“autonomy of values that the critics of naturalism are so fond of 
invoking. 

If | have been critical of Pepper's formulations at many points, 
it is because I regard the general enterprise upon which he is 
engaged to be of the greatest importance in contemporary philos- 
ophy. Hence his basic insights and major contributions are best 
fortified by stressing what | regard as promising directions of their 
extension, and by showing that what appear to me to be defects 
stem from an insufficient scope in the use of scientific materials 
rather than from the essential enterprise of relating value theory to 
science.” 


The City College of New York 


* The writer is indebted to the National Science Foundation for a grant 
which made possible the continuation of studies in the relation of science 
and ethics, in the course of which this analysis was written. 





IDENTITY, SUBSTITUTION, AND MODALITY 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


L, is TEMPTING to think that the alpha and omega of the theory 
of identity is encompassed in the plausible dictum that “everything 
is What it is and not another thing.” But unhappily this tempta- 
tion must be rejected, for there is an inescapable residue of prob- 
lems relating to the concept of identity. Some of the most interest- 
ing of these residual puzzles center around the treatment of the 
identity-relation within the framework of formal logical theory. 
The particular problem which will concern us here is raised 

by “Leibniz’s Rule”: Eadem sunt quorum unum in alterius locum 
substitui potest, salva veritate. The puzzle arises from the follow- 
ing inference (due, in effect, to Frege) : 

by assumption 

as a law of logic) 


by Leibniz’s Rule, using the identity of 


premiss 1 to justify substitution in pre 


) ) 


miss 


In the face of this inference, two alternatives are open to us. 
Firstly, we could accept the inference as correct, consequently 
abandoning the idea of contingent identities. And in the wake of 
such a partial abandonment of modal distinctions, we might even 
enter into a general scepticism as to the propriety of all modal dis- 
tinctions. Secondly, we could reject the inference as fallacious, by 
ruling out its use of Leibniz’s Rule. This course would lead us to 
an abandonment, or rather to some limitation or qualification of 
the principle of substitutivity of identicals. 

Various logicians follow the lead of W. V. Quine in inclining 
towards the first of these two alternatives. In a recent book, some- 
what misleadingly entitled The Concept of Language,’ N. L. Wilson 


1 Toronto: Unive rsity of Toronto Press, 1959 
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goes to the limit of this road: “Quine construes the antinomy [not 
the particular one stated above, but a cognate], not as an objection 
to the interchangeability rule, but as an objection to modal logic, 
and it seems to me that he is right” (p. 42). The main aim of 
Wilson’s entire book can be regarded as an attack on the logic of 
modality on the grounds of its clash with Leibniz’s Rule. In view 
of the prominent place of modal concepts in philosophical discus- 
sion, such an attack demands critical scrutiny. 


Il 


In outline, the scope of Wilson’s book is as follows. Chapter I 
raises the problem of providing satisfactory definitions for 
semantical terms such as ‘true,’ ‘designates,’ and ‘analytic.’ 


Chapter II discusses some adequacy criteria for the identity rela- 
tion as obtaining between languages, Chapter III sets up a 


semantical system (“the method G”) whose main feature is that 
it gives an unrestricted range of applicability to Leibniz’s Rule. 
Chapter IV offers some observations on the ontology of this system. 
Chapter V introduces meta-linguistic machinery for handling 
expressions and gives formal definitions for various syntactical 
notions. Chapter VI discusses existence assumptions needed for 
the construction of logical systems of certain types, and_ the 
resulting “contingent analyticity” of particular expressions in such 


systems.” Finally, Chapter VII makes several programmatic 
remarks regarding the application of semantical concepts to 
concrete natural languages. (There is also an Appendix which 
presents a technique for introducing cardinal arithmetic into an 
expanded version of the system G.) 

As even this bare outline suggests, Wilson’s book is a some- 
what loose-jointed amalgam of a diversity of logico-semantical 
materials, centering around discussion of a semantical system in 
which Leibniz’s Rule holds undisputed sway, 


2 This chapter, which I regard as the most interesting and important 
part of Wilson's book, is a substantially unchanged reprint of his paper 
in Mind, vol. 65 (1956), pp 336-345 





t 


IDENTITY, SUBSTITUTION, AND MODALITY 


The lack of fundamental unity makes difficult a general estimate 


of Wilson's book as a whole. It simply does not have sufficient 


cohesion, either with respect to subject-matter or with respect to 
the dialectic of its argument. To the limited extent that it does 
have one central theme, this is represented by its polemics against 
restrictions upon Leibniz’s Rule. [| shall shortly revert to this 
fundamental theme, in order to show why | regard Wilson’s posi- 
tion with regard to it as untenable. But its very lack of single- 
mindedness enables Wilson’s book to offer some interesting 
materials in an incidental way. Among these, | would class the 
remarks regarding the logic of definite descriptions (in 
Chapter IIL) and the discussion of existence assumptions and con- 
tingent meaningfulness (in Chapter VI 

Hlowever, even such excursions into peripheral issues tend to 
be marred by Wilson’s tendency to descend from the level of strict 
analysis into mere rhetoric. For example, on p. 34 we read: “The 
method G . . . is simplicity itself: we recognize the individual 
Chicago, the property Large, and the proposition that Chicago is 
large, which is composed of the individual Chicago and_ the 
property Large. And we do our best to forget about the intension- 
extension distinction.” But clearly, if a proposition is “composed 
of” a physical thing such as the city of Chicago, it is difficult to see 
how “propositions” can function in anything like their traditional 
roles. Propositions now become things in which perhaps we can 
be born or be buried, but which can neither be affirmed nor 
believed nor denied, etc. Wilson's concept of propositions on 
which he seems to place great stress, is a curious and unorthodox 
notion, which he never clarifies in the needful way; nor does he 
analyze just how it is that such things as cities and properties 
function in “composing” a proposition. It is mildly ironic that 
anyone who makes a great point of “not understanding” terms 
like ‘true’ or ‘designates’ (p. 4) should regard far more curious 
notions as essentially self-evident. 

In sum, Wilson's book mixes its wheat with a good deal of 


chaff. The specialist will find in it some suggestive ideas and dis- 
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cussions, But it has sufficient weaknesses that the reader with only 


average interests in logic and semantics had best leave it alone. 


l\ 


Let me now return to the question of the acceptability of 
Leibniz’s Rule of unrestricted substitutability of identicals. I want 
first of all to show that, quite independently of any reference to 
modalities, this rule must be qualified in certain ways. 

To begin with, it is clear that the application of the rule must 
be confined to substitutions in use-contexts (suppositio formalis, 
as contrasted with mention-contexts, suppositio materialis 
Otherwise we shall be saddled with such patently unacceptable 
inferences as: 

dozen = twelve 
The first letter of dozen is D 
The first letter of twelve is D> 
No matter how the illegitimacy of this argument is analyzed, the 
upshot must be a limitation of the substitutibility of identicals in 
use-contexts. 
Furthermore, I think that yet another and more drastic restric- 


tion of Leibniz’s Rule is also inevitable. To describe this restric 


tion, it is necessary to introduce the idea of an epistemic context, 


i.e., a context involving some such concept as belief, doubt, 
affirmation, knowledge or the like. It is clear that identicals are 
not intersubstitutable in such epistemic contexts. We cannot, for 
example, appropriately argue 
112=121 
John doubted that 11? 110 
John doubted that 121 L10 


It thus appears that identity cannot be construed as providing 
an across-the-board justification for intersubstitutibility. The 
names of identicals cannot be interchanged everywhere, i.e., in all 
contexts whatsoever; rather, it is necessary to impose certain 
limitations upon the types of contexts where this may appropriately 
be done. To recognize this fact is to reject Leibniz’s Rule in its 


unqualified generality, and to be willing to place limitations on 
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its applicability. But once this step is taken, we have lost the basis 
of justification for viewing modal contexts as offensive because 
substitution difficulties arise with them. 


If the line of thought of the foregoing section is acceptable, it 
would seem plausible to abandon the conception that Leibniz’s 
Rule defines some univocal, monolithic concept of identity, but 
instead to conceive of a sequence of degrees of “identity,” 
specifiable in terms of intersubstitutibility in increasingly inclusive 
families of contexts. This leads us to some such sequence of 
increasingly strong identity-concepts as, for example: 

Substitution preserves truth Suggested name (and symbol 

in all cases of for the identity-concept 


1) extensional contexts E—equivalence (=) 

2) modal contexts and ’ M—equivalence | ) 

3) epistemic contexts and S—equivalence ol synony- 
my 


On such an approach, we are no longer able to speak of a unique 


and univocal identity-concept, but are led to recognize several 


distinct, albeit related identity-type relationships. Only in a strictly 


extensional system, where extensional contexts alone come into 
the picture, can we apply Leibniz’s Rule in a blanket way, and thus 
deal, without further ado, with one single mode of “identity.” 
Now I do not for a moment wish to deny that strictly 
extensional systems can be devised. And I am quite prepared to 
acknowledge that Leibniz’s Rule will here hold unrestrictedly for 
all (well-formed) contexts, so that a single and unequivocal 
identity-concept is at hand. But the real question, I submit, is 
not whether this can be done, but rather whether such purely 
extensional systems can serve all of those needs and objectives 


which lead us to the construction of formal systems of logic. This, 


In Fregean terminology, E-equivalent expressions have the same 
denotation Bedeutung M-equivalent expressions necessarily demon- 
strably) have the same denotation, and S-equivalent expressions have the 
same sense (Sinn). 
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of course, will depend upon what “our needs” in fact are.’ If our 
aim is the systematic development of pure mathematics, then it 
would appear that a purely extensional system in which Leibniz’s 
rule holds unqualifiedly for all contexts, can be made to serve. 
But if our purposes be those of philosophical analysis, where modal 
distinctions and epistemic concepts must enter into consideration, 
there would appear to be no alternative but to abandon Leibniz’s 
rule in its unqualified form. Those who, like Wilson, are un- 
happy about such an abandonment, must be prepared to do more 
than merely to condemn it: they must show how, given a deter- 
mination to treat (rather than ignore ) modal and epistemic con- 
texts, restrictive modifications in Leibniz’s rule can be avoided 
This, however, yet remains to be done. 


VI 


Consider once more the argument: 
a=b by assumption 
(a=a) by logic) 


™ (a=b by Leibniz’s Rule 


Despite reservations about the use of modalities, Wilson does not 
hesitate to accept the essentials of this inference, because for him 

‘a=b,’ if true, is analytic” (p. 101). “The sentence in question 
is necessarily true (analytic) but contingently significant. The 
world could have differed so as to render the statement non-signifi 
cant, but it could not have differed so as to render it false 
(pp. 101-102). 

Wilson here adverts to two most interesting ideas, namely 
those of contingent meaningfulness (or significance) and con 
tingent analylicity (or validity). These, however, are not 
articulated in his discussion with as much clarity and precision as 
might be desired, and my explanation of them thus necessarily 
involves an element of interpretation. 


\ statement (or other expression) may be called contingently 
meaningful (or perhaps more aptly conditionally meaningful) if 


it involves component expressions whose use is subject to certain 


stipulated preconditions which may or may not be met. For 
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example, in the Hilbert-Bernays system, the statement ‘P((:2)Qz)’ 


is contingently meaningful in this sense, because the expression 


‘(:@)Qa2’ is undefined when ‘Q’ does not satisfy a uniqueness 
condition. And again, the counterfactual statement ‘cf(p/q)’* is 
contingently meaningful because its meaningfulness depends 
(inter alia) upon the falsity of ‘q.’ 

Following up this idea of contingent meaningfulness, it would 
appear natural to characterize a statement as contingently analytic 
if it cannot in any circumstances be false, although it might 
possibly be meaningless because it contains contingently meaning- 
ful expressions. Two examples, suggested by the foregoing, would 
be ‘P((12)Pxr)’ and ‘cf(p/q) >~q’. This sense of contingent 
analyticity does not, however, figure in Wilson’s discussion. 

With Wilson, “contingently analytic” is used in another sense, 
to apply to statements which will be analytic given suitable assump- 
tions (whose general character is never made explicit) as to the 
language-system in question, e.g., that its universe of discourse is 
non-empty. The statements ‘(3 2)(#=2)’ and ‘(2)Pr5(q2r)P2’ 
serve Wilson as paradigm examples of contingently analytic state- 
ments (in his sense). The full range of application of this notion 
is not, however, defined as clearly as might be desired. 


Vil 


Applying this concept to the question of the logical status of 
the statement ‘a=b’, Wilson holds that this statement is con- 
tingently analytic because it follows from the fact that the lan- 
guage in question must be such that ‘a’ and ‘b’ have the same 
designation (pp. 101 ff.). 

This view, however, appears to be patently wrong. It seems 
clear, at least prima facie, that both identity-relations and designa- 
tion-relationships can be a purely empirical matter; a matter not 
of facts about the language, but of facts about the world. That the 
designative-expression “the number of trees on that lot” has as its 
designatum the number 5 seems to be as squarely empirical a fact 


* The symbolism ‘cf (.../—)’ is here used to abbreviate the state- 
ment: “If—had been the case, .. would have been the case.” 
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as anything can be. And the same holds for the identity-relation: 

the height of Smith (in inches) = the age of Jones (in years). 
There is no proper sense of “analytic” or “necessary” in which 
these terms are applicable to this identity-statement. Any analysis 
which makes this statement out to be a complicated way of re- 
formulating the statement ‘k=k’ (for suitable k), is ipso facto 
unacceptable. But such an analysis would seem to be forced upon 
us by the acceptance of an unrestricted substitutivity-rule. 

In adopting the proposal of Section IV above for a trichotomi- 
zation of the concept of identity, we must also carry through a 
corresponding trichotomization in the concept of designation if we 
wish to preserve the rule: 


If a=b, then des (‘a’. b). 


(Here ‘des’ represents the semantical relationship of designation, 
and inverted commas are employed to indicate that reference is 
made to the name of an object, and not the object itself.) We thus 


arrive at three modes of “designation,” viz. E-designation, M- 


designation, and S-designation, depending upon whether the 


” 


identity-relationship in question is “=”, or “=”, respectively. 
Thus, consider the three designation-statements: 

(1) des (‘the number of trees on that lot’, 5) 

(ii) des (8+2’, 5) 

(iii) des 
The first of these is an E-designation, since its justification involves 
a matter of empirical fact. The second is an M-designation, because 
its justification can be provided by logical reasoning alone. The 
last is an S-designation, since its justification is forthcoming by 
reference to the semantical rules of designation alone (i.e. , directly, 
without recourse to any discursive process of logical inference) . 

The introduction of distinct modes of designation affords an 
explicit means for recognizing the fact that not all relationships of 
designation are logically necessary, so that contingent designation 
is within the realm of possibility. This seems of itself to be a 
desideratum. But if accompanied with the rule, 


If for some object x we have both des (‘a’, x) and 


des (‘b’, x), then a=b, 
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it alone would suffice to force us to abandon Leibniz’s Rule in an 
unqualified form. For if, in the application of this rule, either of 
the designation-relations of the antecedent is a case of an E-designa- 


tion that is not also an M-designation, then the consequent identity- 


relation will be purely contingent, so that the inference from 
‘a= b’ to*()(a=b)’ warranted by Leibniz’s Rule would be wholly 
unjustified. 


Vill 


Once we move from pure mathematics to its applications to 
contingent matters of fact, or from pure logic to the realm of 
epistemic concepts, there seems to be no real alternative but to 
accept modifications of Leibniz’s Rule, In view of this, it seems to 
me pointless to insist that the unrestricted intersubstitutivity of 
identicals is somehow “good” and that restrictions upon substitu- 
tion are somehow “wicked.” Nor can I take satisfaction in attacks 
upon modal logic on the sole ground that it involves a conflict 
with Leibniz’s Rule. Only if there were some impeccable 
fundamental reason why Leibniz’s Rule must be accepted in rigidly 
unqualified form—and such a reason has yet to be produced—could 
a conflict between this rule and the logic of modalities appropriately 
be used as justification for rejecting modal logic. Until such a 
reason is provided, any polemic along these lines involves a 
sacrifice of resources. There is surely more than enough work to 
be done in developing various alternative systems of logic attuned 
to differing needs and requirements (philosophical as well as 
mathematical) . 


Lehigh University. 
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Asso, J. A. Political Thought: Men and Ideas. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1960. xv, 452 pp. 35.75—A book of very great scope Abbo 
briefly presents the doctrines of every significant Western political 
thinker, along with a liberal amount of historical, biographical and 
bibliographical material. His discussions take the form of a clear, 
balanced, but not especially penetrating exposition, followed by 
critical remarks. The book is directed to an audience of Catholic 
layman and students; the exposition can be of little use to the spe- 
cialist, and his critical remarks will often fail to satisfy a non-Catholi: 
reader .. a &. 


Baronpes, R. de Rohan China: Lore, Legend and Lyrics. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. xiii, 239 pp. $4.75—Obviously the work 
of an erudite and cultured man, this book is what it purports to be, 
‘an informal story of China,” “designed for the interested layman 
as well as the student rather than the specialist.” Like most populariz- 
ation, it suffers from oversimplification, overenthusiasm, lack of 
proper scholarly support for the material, and zealous digression. The 
somewhat stilted style is often awkward and un-English. Nevertheless, 
a decidedly entertaining book, distinguished by several translations 
of Chinese lyrics. Jj. H. § 


Berxouwer, G. C. Divine Election. trans. H. Bekker. Grand Rapids 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 336 pp. $4.50—In this subtle but laborious 
exposition and defense of a difficult doctrine of classical Calvinism, 
serkouwer interprets both Calvin and certain classical creedal state- 
ments. His defense depends upon the contention that most criticisms 
of the doctrine rest upon misinterpretations. — F. E. B. 


Biake, R. M., Ducasse, C. J., and Manpen, E. H. Theories of Scientific 
Method. The Renaissance through the Nineteenth Century. Ed. by 
E. H. Madden. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. iv, 
346 pp. %$6.50—Thirteen studies (more in the philosophy than in 
the history of science) provide a good introduction to some of the 
leading theorists of the period in question Despite multiple 


* Books received will be acknowledged in this section by a brief résumé, 
report, or criticism. Such acknowledgment does not preclude more detailed 
examination in a subsequent Critical Study. The Summaries and Comments will 
be written by the Managing Editor and her staff of assistants, with the occasional 
help of others. Reports have been contributed to this issue by Nuel D. Belnap, 
Ir., Robert S. Brumbaugh, and Johanna H. Stuckey. 
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authorship this book is even in its style and penetration of subject- 
matter. While the historical authors are frequently allowed to speak 
for themselves, the present authors have not failed to generalize and 
evaluate in the interest of clarity. There are 58 pages of notes 


J. E. M. 


Buakney, R. B. An Immanuel Kant Reader. New York: Harper & Bros 
1960. xvii, 290 pp. $5.00—Selections from all three Critiques and 
the Metaphysical Foundations of Morals presented in a clear, fresh 
idiom, considerably revised and edited. Continuity is assured by 
frequent editorial introductions and comments. Inevitably there will 
be questions about the pieces chosen or omitted, but there should be 
no quarrel with the outstanding translation. — D. D. O 


Bouyer, L. Erasmus and His Times. Trans. F. X. Murphy. Westminste1 
Md.: Newman Press, 1959. 220 pp. $3.75—A lively and fascinating 
study-in-miniature of the Catholic experiment with Humanism at the 
dawn of the Renaissance. This illuminating book is only secondarily 
about Erasmus, whose theology is sketched in broad strokes More 
valuable are Bouyer’s ability to capture the spirit of the age and his 
unusual talent for brief, striking portraits of its leadings figures. - 
D. dD. O 


Bromitey, G. W. Christian Ministry. Grand Rapids Wm. B. Eerdmans 
1960. 119 pp. $1.50—The author explores the nature of Christian 
service by an examination of the purposes, nature, and forms of 


discipleship. — F. E. B. 


Bruce, F. F. The New Testament Documents—Are They Reliable? Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 120 pp. $1.25—A succinct, con- 
servative discussion of a variety of evidence pointing to the reliability 
of the New Testament.—F. E. B 


Dennes, W. R. Some Dilemmas of Naturalism New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 151 pp. $4.00—In this book, a Woodbridge 
Lecture, Professor Dennes assesses the formulations of naturalism 
given by such philosophers as John Dewey and J. E. Woodbridg: 
and finds them open to certain fundamental circularitiestof argument 


The critique centers its attention on the questions of meaning and 
morals, and in each area seeks to lay bare the ‘restriction meta 
physics’ to which naturalistic explanation is inevitably tied down 


K. R. D. 


Dewey, J. On Experience, Nature and Freedom. Fd. by Richard J. Bern 
stein. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1960. xlvii, 293 pp. $1.35—A 
representative selection from Dewey’s writings together with a 
lengthy and useful introduction, well-tailored to the needs of uni 
versity students. All but one of the selections were written afte: 
1925; together they present a clear picture of Dewey's philosophy in 
its maturest form. The editor has designed his collection to refute 
decisively all aspects of the ‘Dewey Legend’ of anti-intellectualism 
gut the chief aim of the selections is to document Dewey's compre- 
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hensive theory of experience and nature, which has been neglected in 
favor of his educational and social philosophy. D. D. O. 


Durr, B. D. Jonathan Edwards: Then and Now: A Satirical Study in Pre- 
destination. Pittsburgh: the Guttendorf Press, 1959. 95 pp. $2.50— 
\ short biography of Edwards and a polemical defense of some of his 
main ideas. — F. E. B 


Hamm, V. M. Language, Truth and Poetry. (The Aquinas Lecture, 1960). 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1960. 74 pp. $2.50—“Whereas 
two influential contemporary theories, Logical Positivism and 
Mythologism, regard poetry as mere emotive (non-cognitive) utter- 
ince and as the expression of a privileged and unique knowledge, a 
“symbolic expression of reality, a specific and criginal form of life,” 
the author considers it the vehicle of a poetic truth which is more 
than emotional utterance while not being an esoteric revelation 
Poetic truth is the correspondence of the finished work to the poet’s 
intent, a truth of making rather than of knowing. oD. @ 


Harris, M.S. Francisco Romero: On Problems of Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 113 pp. $3.75—A very brief, uncritical 
and rather gossipy presentation of the views of Romero on the nature 
of philosophy, man, spirit and culture A.B 


Hece., G. W. F. Highlights: An Annotated Selection. Ed. W. Orynski 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 361 pp. $4.75—The editor’s 
purpose is to introduce Hegel to the modern reader by means of a 
digest of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, The Science of Logic and 
the Philosophy of History. The selections are too brief to be very 
useful F. E. B 


Henry, P., S. J. Saint Augustine on Personality. (The Saint Augustine 
Lecture, 1959) New York: Macmillan Company, 1960. vii, 44 pp 
$2.25—A new annual lecture series at Villanova University is in- 
wugurated with this attractive study. The lecture takes up a thesis 
originally proposed in Gilson’s Gifford Lectures, that Christianity is 
the ultimate inspiration for certain key philosophical doctrines of the 
Western tradition. Gilson suggested ‘freedom’ and ‘creation’; later 
Lowith and Cullman suggested ‘history.’ Henry finds in Christian 
doctrine and specifically in Augustine's writings the fountainhead fo 
the concept of ‘personality.’ Scholarly and persuasive. — D. D. O. 


Hirse i. E D.. Jr Wordsworth and Schelling; { Typological Study of 
Romanticism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. xiii, 214 pp. 
$4.00—While a knowledge of Wordsworth’s philosophical outlook 
would be quite helpful in understanding his poetry, it has proved dif- 
ficult to re-construct this outlook from the fragmentary hints given 
in the poetry itself. Hirsch has found an adequate substitute in 
Schelling’s early philosophy (1795-1806), notwithstanding the fact 
that neither was influenced by the other. The justification for link- 
ing Wordsworth with Schelling must be sought in the unity and inner 
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coherence of the romantic perspective itself. Ignoring the vicissitudes 
in its development as extraneous to his purpose, Hirsch presents a 
clear and vigorous outline accurately portraying the basic features of 
Schelling’s philosophy up to 1806. The application of insights gleaned 
from this study of Schelling to the interpretation of specific poems 
is both instructive and convincing. — L. S. F 


Hormann, J. Classical Mathematics. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. iv, 159 pp. $4.75—The author hurries through the classical 
mathematicians in short order, highlighting their most significant 
contributions and their indebtedness to other thinkers. Written in 
a restrained narrative, this book presupposes throughout a detailed 
knowledge of mathematical concepts and symbolism. Some curious 
biographical data are included. ‘=. 3 


Issman, S. Les Problémes de linduction Brussels: Editions de |’ Alber 
tine, 1960. 56 pp. N. P.—This little volume shows a remarkable 
familiarity with both continental and Anglo-American literature on 
the subjects of probability and induction Discussion is both expo 
sitory and critical. The author argues in favor of a psychological 
pragmatic interpretation of the principle of induction and the theory 
of confirmation A. P. D. M. 


Issman, S. Usage linguistique et notions philosophiques. Brussels: Editions 
de l’Albertine, 1959. 61 pp. N. P \ series of brief discussions of such 
key topics of analytic philosophy as qualities vs. grammatical variables, 
descriptions, the problem of perception, the notion of proposition and 
determinism. The views of Carnap and Strawson receive special 
attention and are, on the whole, sympathetically appraised 


A. P. D. M 


Kar, K. N. Ethics Being Philosophical {nalysis of Vethods and Theories 
of Morals. Calcutta: Indian Publicity Society, 1959. xii, 244 pp 
N. P.—More than half of the book is devoted to what is almost a 
catalogue exposition of Western moral philosophy from Kant to 
Nowell-Smith. Although the author claims in the preface to have 
included “suitable references to Indian points of view, including the 
Buddhist,” what references there are are usually too general, and 
never fully explained to be of any use to Western readers. Exposition 
tends to be disjointed, and the English leaves much to be desired 
On the whole there is much eclecticism and little originality 


A. P. D. M. 


Kinc, P. D. The Principle of Truth. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. 110 pp. $3.75—An attempt to set forth a single principle, i.e 
truth, as a standard of value in terms of which all problems may be 
dealt with. The book provides an excellent negative illustration of 
the value of a thorough grasp of traditional philosophy. — J. A. B 


Levitt, M. Freud and Dewey on the Nature of Man. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1960. 180 pp. $3.75—The author is concerned to 
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show that Freud and Dewey were in agreement with regard to their 
basic psychological positions, and that because of their personal 
experiences they were led ‘to emphasize the opposite element in a 
relatively fixed equation[‘the dynamic interaction between the indi- 
vidual and his environment’]” with Freud placing more weight upon 
internal organization of the individual and Dewey on external events. 
In establishing similarities the author seems to have overlooked the 
fact that one difference, if important enough, can minimize similar- 
ities. The “inner,” “outer” difference seems to be a case in point. 
Hence, Dewey is generally associated with a social psychology and 
Freud with an individual psychology. J. E. M. 


LEWIS Hl D Our Experience of God London George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., (New York: Macmillan Company) 1959 Muirhead 
Library of Philosophy Series. 301 pp. $5.25—Since God is a trans- 
cendent being, one cannot expect to encounter him in unmediated 
contact. However, the author argues, there is an analogy between 
our knowledge of other minds and our knowledge of God. Just as 
to come to the truth of the former knowledge (i.e., that it is infer- 
ential) requires some sophistication, so does the process of dis- 
covering the latter truth. Without ever being an apologist, Professor 
Lewis bases his case upon the uniqueness of religious experience, of 
which the book as a whole is an analysis. He recognizes a role of 
reflection in religion and attempts to give some criteria for evaluating 
religious claims J. E. M 


Lins, M. Foundations of Social Determinism: An Inquiry into its Episte- 
mological Problematics. Rio de Janeiro 1959 147 PP. N P An 
attempt to develop a method for the social sciences based upon a “field 
theory” of “logico-functional integration of elements” as opposed to 
older thoroughtly monistic or pluralistic approaches. Professor Lins’ 
emphasis upon the unity of the sciences, and his insistence that they 
use similar methods for the solution of similar problems, produce 
a rather artificial dialectic.in his treatment of the social sciences, and 
illow him to draw rather trivial conclusions J. A. B. 


Loenen, J. H. M. M. Parmenides, Melissus, Gorgias. A Reinterpretation 
of Eleatic Philosophy. Assen, Netherlands: Royal van Gorcum, Ltd., 
1960. 207 pp. Hfl. 16.50—A patient attempt to get the philological 
detail of Parmenides’ poem precise, by an author who has the virtue 
of recognizing the inseparability of philosophical considerations and 
philological technique. The conclusion is offered that the Eleatics 
were dualists almost in a Platonic sense, but with no causal con- 
nection between “being (in a strict sense)”’ and phenomena; thus 
there is no contradiction between the two parts of Parmenides’ poem, 
and a strong historical affinity between Eleaticism and Plato’s dual- 
ism. There is not quite enough precision nor imagination in the 
philosophical dimension proper to make this study entirely definitive; 
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but it offers an interesting approach, with a suggestive outcome 


R. S. B. 


Mavevez, L. S. J. The Christian Message and Myth: The Theology of 
Rudolf Bultmann. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. 215 pp 
$4.50—This is the first book-length treatment in English of Bult- 
mann’s theology. The intention, achievements and consequences of 
his attempt to ‘de-mythologize’ the Christian scriptures are evaluated 
in detail, and his borrowings from Heidegger are closely examined 
The book centers on Bultmann’s contention that the traditional state- 
ment of the Christian message is incompatible with modern scientific 
and philosophical thought. The presentation, while highly critical 
of the results, seems both fair and well-founded, thus providing a good 
introduction to a viewpoint which has stirred up one of the greatest 
controversies since the beginnings of the ‘Higher Criticism.’ An 
important book. — D. D. O. 


Parmiert, L. E. Language and Clear Thinking: An Introduction to Logic 
Lincoln, Neb.: Johnsen Publishing Company, 1960. viii, 210 pp 


$3.50—Topics in the standard introductory logic course are all cover 
ed, with emphasis on the understanding of concepts rather than the 
development of skills in symbolic manipulation. Exposition is ir 
formal and rich in illustrations from reasoning in ordinary life 
Exercises are also drawn from ordinary discourse, but they often call for 
the application of symbolic techniques. In combining accuracy and 
sophistication with simplicity and liveliness of style, the book is 
indeed a pedagogic success A. P. D. M 


Pepper, S. Ethics. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1960. vi 
351 pp. $4.00—An extremely lucid, important work. The author 
surveys major ethical theories, giving a hearing not so much to pro 
ponents of theories as to the theories themselves: their assumptions and 
implications. His criticisms are acute and convincing (perhaps less 
so with regard to Kant’s formal theory than with the rest). In the 
end he presents his “Social Adjustment Theory”— an empirical ethics 
which explains values as indigenous to the selective systems of human 
organisms J. E. M 


Puuuar. G. K Hindu Gods and Hidden Mysteries. Allahabad, India 
Kitab Mahal, 1960. ii, 126 pp. $1.00—The starting point for this 
book is the assertion that all gods are man-created, and that the Vedi 
gods were created in India, none being imported. The author then 
proceeds to examine the most important of the 33,000 Hindu gods and 
their worship. An enlightening introduction to the subject, aptly 
illustrated with quotations from the Hindu religious books, but dif 
ficult to read because of its monotonous, short, direct sentences, and 
its overt chauvinism. 5 @. 3 


Puar, G. K. Origin and Development of Caste. Allahabad, India: Kitab 
Mahal, 1959. ix, 271 pp. $1.25—Part of the series, “India without 
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Misrepresentation,” this book points out that caste was not imposed 
by a higher group on a lower, but that it was the natural outcome 
of the totemic system. It has its basis in Vedic literature, in a single 
hymn, ‘Purusha Sukta.’ The author, an Indian, gives a competent 
and scholarly account of the history of caste and an outline of its 
workings and use in the India of today, pointing out the democratic 
aspects of the system. A spirited, if biased, defense of a much misun- 
derstood institution s. &. &. 


Quine, W. Word and Object. New York: John Wiley & Sons, (and the 
Technology Press, M. 1. T.) 1960. xv, 294 pp. $5.50—This is Quine’s 
most ambitious semantical undertaking in which concessions to the 
material object language accompany a stimulus-behavioral account 
of verbal meaning. He further shores up favorite theses of the past, 
including difficulties in the way of synonomy claims and the ad- 
vantages for scientific communication of formalizing ordinary 
discourse. E. 2S. 


Seety, ©. S. Modern Materialism. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 
83 pp. $2.75—‘This book presents a theory of the nature of things,” 
ind counsel in respect of the practical objectives of men. The former 
marks no advance over the Milesian Pre-Socratics; the latter lacks 
even the merit of being grounded in a “hard-headed” materialism 


}. A. o 


Svirn, R. G. J. G. Hamann: A Study in Christian Existence. New York: 
Harpers & Bros., 1960. 270 pp. $5.00—This book introduces to English 
readers the previously untranslated and almost unknown German 
philosopher and theologician, J. G. Hamann, a contemporary and friend 
of Kant, Herder, and Jacobi. About half of the book develops bio- 
graphical details and locates Hamann in the intellectual movement 
of the 18th Century sesides being a motive force behind the Sturm 
und Drang phase of German romanticism, he was, as Professor Smith 
sees him, the link between Pascal and Kierkegaard in the creation of 
a Christian Existentialism. The second half of the book is a repre- 
sentative selection from Hamann’s writings D. dD. O. 


Suppes, P. Axiomatic Set Theory. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1960. xii, 265 pp. $6.00—Another exceptionally fine text by Suppes 
Designed for those who can follow a mathematical argument, but pre- 


supposes no special knowledge of mathematics or symbolic logic. The 
system developed is that of Zermelo-Fraenkel. Especially noteworthy 
is the discussion of the exact role played by the various axioms. — 


N. D. B., Jr 


Szirast, W. Einfiihrung in die Phiinomenologie Edmund Husserls. Tiibin- 
gen: Max Niemeyer, 1959. 142 pp. DM 9,80.—Taking into account 
the recent publications of many hitherto unknown works of Husserl, 
this short introduction aims to present Husserl’s philosophizing as 
an organic system, which the author dubs, not inappropriately, Trans- 
cendental Positivism, since he stresses Husserl’s attempt to provide 
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a strict foundation for the sciences. The book is systematic and care 
fully written. It was designed to meet the needs of university students 
and may be recommended to them as a generally reliable guide, 
although necessarily not as definitive interpretation.—D. D. O. 


Tuompson, J. A irchaeology and the New Testament. Grand Rapids 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 148 pp. $1.50—A short popular presenta 
tion of the archaeological findings that are related to the milieu of 
the New Testament. F. E. B. 


Wacener, H. Philosophie und Reflezion. Miinchen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt 
1959. 423 pp. Paper, Fr. 26, Cloth, Fr. 30—A brave and ambitious 
attempt to provide a synthesis of two recurrent motifs in modern 
philosophy: the critical and the speculative. The author draws upon 
a wide knowledge of the classical tradition and contemporary literaturé 
although only the German sources. He attempts to ground the 
systematic unity of philosophy and all its special disciplines on the 
principle of reflection, which he treats somewhat in the manner of 
Husserl. An index would have been useful. — D. D. O 


Wure. R. E. O. The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation: A Theology of Baptism 
and Evangelism. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 392 pp 
$6.00—A thorough theological and exegetical study of the New 
Testament view of baptism. Patristic, medieval, and Reformation 
views fall beyond the scope of this work, yet in chapter 16 the author 
considers and criticizes contemporary defenses of infant baptism 
Chapter 15 is a useful summary of White’s position. White's treat 
ment is judicious and not overly polemical; his scholarship is extensive 
and up-to-date, but restricted to works appearing in English 


ve 2 


BiewettT, J., S. J Ed John Dewey: His Thought and influence 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1960. xiv, 242 pp. $5.00—A 
tribute volume for the Dewey centennial by prominent Roman Catholi 
philosophers and educationalists. There are eight essays critically 
but sympathetically, evaluating Dewey's thought in the areas of 
education, political theory, technology, theory of knowledge and 
metaphysics. The historical and intellectual context of his thought 
is outlined and an authoritative report on his influence in China is 
given. The essays are of consistently high quality, throwing fresh 
light on many obscure points in the Dewey authorship D. D. O 


Bocuenski, J. M., Ed. Die dogmatischen Grundlagung der sowjetischen 
Philosophie Dordrecht, Holland D. Reidel, 1959 xii, 84 pp 
Dfl. 12.50—The third volume in a projected library of contemporary 
Soviet thought called ‘Sovietica’ is of particular interest because it 
makes available to non-Russian readers a condensed German transla 
tion of the most recent (1958) Summa of Soviet thought, Osnovy 
marksistskoj filosofii. The text, organised under two main headings, 
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Dialectical and Historical Materialism, is a catechism of Soviet dog- 
mata which ranges from questions of space, time and perception to 
those of scientific socialism, class war and social consciousness. One 
of the aims of the editor, as stated in the preface, is to demonstrate 
that the current Soviet version of ‘Marxism’ fails to express young 
Marx’s overriding concern for the human being, and the phenomenon 
of estrangement K. R. D. 


Carpenter, M., Ed. The Larger Learning. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1960. 
xv, 78 pp. N. P.—Five interesting essays on problems associated with 
“teaching values” in colleges, by educators in various fields. The 
discussions arise from an awareness of a crisis of values in our time, 
and are intended to formulate explicitly the responsibility of higher 
education in respect of this crisis. The question as to whether virtue 
should be taught is discussed and affirmatively answered; the remain- 
der of the volume is concerned with presenting findings as to whether 
virtue can be taught, and if so, how it can be taught. The genuinely 
Socratic question, i.e., what is virtue?, is perhaps understandably 
avoided, but its avoidance must render these other discussions highly 
tentative. J. A.B 


Hook, S., Ed. Dimensions of Mind: A Symposium . New York: New York 
University Press, 1960. xiii, 281 pp. $5.00—Thirty distinguished 
(American philosophers and scientists have contributed pieces ranging 
form two to twenty pages, summing up their contributions to the 
third annual New York University Institute of Philosophy (1959 
Topics discussed are grouped under three heads: The Mind-Body 
Problem; The Brain and the Machine; and Concept-Formation. The 
discussion is lively and controversial, although not very consecutive 


Very up-to-date on American research in cybernetics, but surprisingly 
unaware of contemporary European work in the areas discussed, e.g., 
the writings of the Phenomenologists and Piaget. — D. D. O 


Hurenson, J. A. and Martin, J. A., Jr. Ways of Faith: An Introduction to 
Religion. New York: Ronald Press, 1960. 597 pp. $5.75—This newly 
revised second edition of a popular textbook adds a chapter on Islam 
and extends its treatment of the Western religious tradition F. E.B 


Losxowicz, N., Ed. Das Widerspruchsprinzip in der neueren sowjetischen 
Philosophie Dordrecht-Holland: D. Reidel, 1959. vi, 90° pp. 
Dfl. 14,35—The fourth volume of the ‘Sovietica’ series is chiefly com- 
posed of a collection in German translation of four papers read at a 
Moscow conference in 1958. The theme of the conference was ‘The 
Question of Dialectical Contradiction in the Light of Contemporary 
Science and Practice.’ Included are a brief excerpt from the official 
Soviet textbook, Osnovy marksistkoj filosofii and a noteworthy paper 


by A. I. Kolman. — K. R. D. 


May, R., Ed. Symbolism in Religion and Literature. New York: George 
Braziller, 1960. 253 pp. $5.00—This book contains ten excellent essays 
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on symbolism, its nature and function in art, society, religion, science, 
and psychoanalysis. Six of the essays were originally in 1958 in a 
special issue of ‘Daedalus’; of the remainder there is a selection from 
Whitehead’s Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect, and three original 
contributions of value, of which Erich Kahler’s essay on “The Nature 
of Symbolism” is outstanding. 1. a. Be 


Scuitpe, P. A. Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. Second Edition. Evanston 
Northwestern University Press, 1960. xviii, 199 pp. $6.75—The 
second edition of this well-known work differs from the first in several 
respects. A short laudatory foreword by H. J. Paton has been added, 
and the bibliography brought up to date. Professor Schilpp adds as 
an appendix a previously printed journal article, “On the Nature of the 
Ethical Problem.” — D. D. O. 


Scuwanrz, B. V., Ed. The Human Person and the World of Values. New York 
Fordham University Press, 1960. xii, 210 pp. $5.00—A tribute volume 
of essays marking the 70th birthday of Dietrich von Hildebrand. The 
essays all center on the problems indicated in the title, and exhibit a 
rather different kind of Christian philosophizing, more in touch with 
contemporary philosophy. A complete bibliography of von Hilde- 
brand’s works is appended D. D. O. 


Van Brena, H. L., Ed. Edmund Husserl, Recueil Commémoratif. The Hague 
Marinus Nijhoff, 1960. xi, 306 pp. 20 gld —In honor of Husserl’s 
100th birthday, an impressive roster of 25 former students and close 
friends contribute essays to this volume. There are some interesting 
personal reminiscenses, but most deal with problems in Husserl’s philo 
sophy. It is something of a mystery that nearly all the contributors 
ignore or reject what Husserl considered the most important and 
fundamental aspect of his philosophy—its transcendental dimension 
Moreover, it is confusing to find included in the volume quotations 


from Husserl condemning as total misunderstandings the very omis 
sion or modifications which his students are introducing. The essays 
themselves are sufficient witness to the seminal importance of Husserl’s 
philosophy, as well as to the difficulties and obscurities remaining in 
it — D. D. O 


Berecson, H. Time and Free Will. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960. xiii, 
262 pp. $1.60. 


Cumont, F. After Life in Roman Paganism. New York: Dover Books, 1959. 
xv, 244 pp. $1.35 


De Wutr, M. The System of Thomas Aquinas. New York: Dover Books, 
1959. 151 pp. $1.25. 
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Gururnizr, W. K. C. The Greek Philosophers from Thales to Aristotle. 
New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960. 168 pp. $0.95. 


Hartmann, G. H. Malraux. New York: Hillary House, 1960. 103 pp. $2.00 


Jowett, B. Trans. The Republic and Other Works by Plato. New York: 
Doubleday Dolphin Book, 1960. 552 pp. $1.45. 


Lerr, G. A. Medieval Thought, From St. Augustine to Ockham. 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. ix, 317 pp. $5.00 
of a successful Pelican book. 


Chicago 
\ cloth-bound edition 


Reppatu, T. Tolstoy. New York: Hillary House, 1960. 126 pp. $2.00. 


Snett, B. The Discovery of Mind. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960 
xii, 323 pp. $1.85. 


Winn, R. E., Ed. A Dictionary of Existentialism. New York Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 122 pp. $3.75 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, 1960 


Boston University 
Joun L. Groves, “The Influence of Heidegger in Latin-American Philo- 
sophy.” Adviser: Peter A. Bertocci. 


Wituiam J. Haccerry, Jr., “Realism in the Philosophy of Orestes A. Bron- 
son.” Adviser: Richard A. Millard 


University of California (Berkeley 
Price E. Cuarison, “Aesthetic Formalism.” Adviser: K. Aschenbrenne1 
Vitro F. Sinisi, “The Semantics of Reism.” Adviser: B. Mates. 
Patrick G. Wiison, “On Interpretation and Understanding.” Adviser 
B. Mates 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


Patricia M, Brirt, “Logical Analysis of Subjunctive Conditionals.” Adviser 
Rudolf Carnap 


The Catholic University of America 
Sister Mary P. Firts, G. N.S. H., “John Locke’s Theory of Meaning: An 
Exposition and Critique.” Adviser: Rt. Rev., Msgr. John K. Ryan 


Sister Marcaret M. Kinzer, O. P., “The Metaphysical Basis of Certain 
Principles of the Religious Life According to the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” Adviser ‘ev. George F. McLean, O. M. I 


Rosert A. Preston, “Causality and the Thomistic Theory of Knowledge.” 
Adviser: Rev. George F. McLean, O. M. | 

Motuer Carouine C. Putnam, R. S. C. J., “Beauty in the Pseudo-Denis.” 
Adviser: Rev. Leo A. Foley, S. M. 


Sister Mary A. ScHaupensranp, S. S. J., “Phenomenologies of Freedom: 
An Essay on the Philosophies of Jean-Paul Sartre and Gabriel Mar 
cel.” Adviser: Rev. Marius Schneider. 


Columbia University 


Emerson Bucuanan, “Aristotle’s Theory of Being.” Adviser: John H. Ran- 


dall, Jr. 


Evior Deutscn, “Approaches to Mysticism: A Study of the Interpretations 
of Rudolph Otto, Evelyn Underhill, Sri Aurobindo.” Adviser: James 
Gutmann. 


Morris Grossman, “Santayana as Dramatist and Dialectician: A Critical 
Estimate Made with the Help of Unpublished Manuscripts.” Adviser: 
Justus Buchler. 
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CLARENCE S. Howe, “Ernst Cassirer’s Logic of the Humanities: A Transla- 
tion with a Critical Introduction.” Adviser: James Gutmann. 


Amy M. Kueppner, “The Relevance of Moral Judgments to the Critical 
Evaluation of Literature.” Adviser: Albert Hofstadter. 

Crane Lampe, “Linguistic Analysis as a method in Ethics: A Study of the 
Moral Philosophy of R. M. Hare.” Adviser: Robert D. Cumming. 


Morais H. Putiuipson, “C. G. Jung’s Theory of Symbolism as a Contribution 
to Aesthetics.” Adviser: Albert Hofstadter. 


James J. Wavsu, “Aristotle’s Conception of Akrasia.” Adviser: Robert D. 
Cumming 


Fordham University 
Josera J. Carpino, “A Study of Negation in Hegel.” Adviser: 
J. Q. Lauer, S. J 


Artruur F. Suuxivan, “Religion in Santayana’s Philosophy of the Spirit.” 
Adviser: J. M. Somerville, S. J. 


Sister M. Dominic Twontr, O. P., “The Background and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ Reading of the De Divinis Nominibus.” Adviser: Elizabeth G. 
Salmon 

Georgetown University 

Forrest H. Pererson, “The Study of Power in the Philosophies of Hegel 

and Marx.” Adviser: H. A. Rommen 


Harvard University 


Joun F. Borer, “The Structure of Realism in the Philosophy of Charles 
Sanders Peirce.” 


Cuan L. Courter, “Language and Analysis in the Philosophy of David 
Hume.” 


Georce Kerner, “Ethical Theory in the Twentieth Century.” 
Joun F. Lawry, “A Defense of Epistemological Monism.” 


Jenome F. Scuititer, “I. A Richards and the Autonomy and Personal Relev- 
ance of Poetry.” 


Perer F. Tapke, “Moral Motivation in Recent Ethical Theories.” 
Johns Hopkins University 
Georce L. Farre, “The Structure of Explanatory Statements in Classical 
Physics.” Advisers: Albert L. Hammond and George E. Owen 
Tar-Kin Kim, “Naturalism and Emotivism: Some Aspects of Moral Judg- 
ments.” Advisers: Maurice Mandelbaum and Albert L. Hammond. 


Hans H. Krimm, “Common-Sense Conceptions of Causality.” Advisers: 
Albert L. Hammond and Joseph Ullian. 
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Northwestern University 
J. Prescorr Jounson, “The Problem of Value Apprehension.” Adviser 
Eliseo Vivas 
Ermer Kiemke, “An Examination of the Epistemology of G. E. Moore.” 

Adviser: Herbert Hochberg 


Philosophical Philosophy of 


‘Towards Dialogue as 


EsTHeER SWENSON, 
Eliseo Viv is 


Culture.” Adviser 
University of Pennsylvania 


Adviser 


Cevcanier, “Aristotle's Physica and Plato's Parmenides 


James L 


Glenn RK. Morrow 
Newton 


Marcuta Rasinowitz, “The Methodological Principles of Sir Isaa 
Adviser: Paul Schrecker 


Prince ton University 


Paut BeNACERRAI Logicism: Some Considerations.” 
Frirnjor H. Bercmann, “Harmony and Reason An Introduction to the 


Philosophy of Hegel.” 


FRANKLIN H. Donnev. Ji An Essay on Thinking and Imagination 
‘The Uses of ‘Use \ Study in the Philosophy of 


JERRY \ Fopor., 


Language.” 
Problem of Induction and Its Dissolution 


Jenroip J. Karz, “The 
in the Works of Aristotl 


Ricwarp D. Sykes, “A Doctrine of Substance 


Radcliffe College 
Avice R. Kotter, “ The Concept of Emotion: A Study of the Analyses of 


Russell, and Ryle.” 


James, 
Saint Louis University 


Justice in Sixteenth Century 


Ss. J “Warfare and 
Adviser: Vernon J. Bourke 
Naturalism in George 


THomas ( DoNnoHU! 
Scholasticism.” 
Dorie, S. L., “Nature and 


James Daniel Collins 


| H Ml : “Berkeley 


Daniel Collins 


San 


Sister Mary A 


tayana.” Adviser 
Natural 


Marnie G. Huncerman, and Newtonian 
Adviser: James 


“The Material Substrate in 


SISTER 


Philosophy 
the Platonic Dialogues.” 


T. Reacan, 
Adviser: Leonard James Eslick 
Strokes, 8. J., “The Function of Creativity in Whitehead’s Meta 


JAMES 


Wa Ter F 


physics.”’ Adviser: Leonard James Eslick 


Sister Mary T. VouiKxomener, F. C. S. P., “Thomistic Ethics and Anthropo 
logical Data; Some Possible Contributions of Empirical Materials to 
Bourke. 


Moral Science.” Adviser: Vernon J 
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Tulane University 


Avan B. Brinktet, “The Phenomenology of C. S. Peirce.” Adviser: James 


K. Feibleman. 

James W. Dye, “Unity in Duality—An Examination of the Metaphysics of 
Nicolas Berdyaev.” Adviser Robert C. Whittemore. 

University of Virginia 
Hucu H. Catpwetr, “Science and Liberal Art.” Adviser: W. S. Weedon 
Yale University 

Nuet BD. Bevnap, Jr., “The Formalization of Entailment.” Adviser: 

\. KR. Anderso 


Lewis K. Benpatt, “The Philosophical Foundations of Intuitionism.” 
Adviser: A. RK. Anderson 


Carnot M. Boscue, “* Plato’s Doctrine of Quality: A Metaphysical Interpreta- 
tion of Philebus 11A-16A.” Adviser: RK. S. Brumbaugh 


Enwarp T. D. Carnoun, “The Form of the Person in Theoretic Knowing.” 


Adviser Paul Weiss. 


Leonanp H. Euruicu, “Karl Jaspers’ Philosophy of Science.” Advise 
C. W. Hendel and John E. Smith. 


Ropert J Focetin, “The Definition of Ethical Terms.” Advise 
B. Blanshard 


Louis Z. Hammer, “Philosophical Implications of the Poetic Art.” Advise 
Paul Weiss 


Max O. Hocurr, “The Logical Foundations of Peirce’s Theory of Values.” 
Adviser: John E. Smith. 


Ruopa H. Korzin, “Language and Formalization.” Adviser: Kh. Wells 


Epwarp J. Nauss, “Foundations of the Analysis of Evaluative Language.” 


Adviser: R. Wells 


Nani L. Ranken, “The Cognitive Significance of Ethical Theories.” Adviser: 
F. B. Fitch 
Davin A. Reep, “The Genesis of Negativity.” Adviser: John E. Smith. 


Ametie O. Rory, “Self-Reference and the Theory of Error: Descartes, 
Hume, and Bradley on Philosophic Method.” Adviser: R. S. Brum- 
baugh. 


DonaLp W. Suersurne, “A Whiteheadian Aesthetic: Some Implications for 
(esthetics of Whitehead’s Mature Metaphysical Speculation.” Adviser 
N. Lawrence 


Eriinc R. Sxorpen, “ The Cognitive Status of Moral Judgments.” Adviser: 


A. Pap. 
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Ricuarp C. Smira, “Time Distinctions in Contemporary Philosophy.” 
Adviser: Paul Weiss. 
Kennetu Stern, “Minds: Mine and Others’.” Adviser: R. Wells. 
topERT F. Trepweii, “The Concept of Judgment in the Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Adviser: John E. Smith. 
Joun T. Wircox, “Some Limitations to Ethical Relativity in Stevenson's 
Emotivism.” Adviser: N. Lawrence. 





Announcements 


The Institute for Philosophical Research announces the 
beginning of a three year term of study made possible by new 
grants it has received, principally from the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion and the Houghton Foundation of New York. With Vol. II of 
The Idea of Freedom in the press, the Institute staff, under 
Mortimer J. Adler, has begun work on a new project: an analysis 
of the idea of love. 


The University of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, calls for 
applications by November 1, 1960, for a Senior Research Fellow- 


ship. The position is initially for one year but may be renewable 


for a second. Conditions of the fellowship may be obtained from 
Australian News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., of from the Dean of Graduate Studies, J. S. Rogers, 
University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia. 
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